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The  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  contain.  Short  of  this,  however,  it  may  be 
head  of  this  Article  has  by  name,  at  least,  from  an  indirect  connexion  between  the 
been  long  familiar  to  the  public.  We  say  principles  it  involves,  and  the  opinions  uf  the 
by  name,  not  because  its  actual  circulation  class  referred  to — a  connexion  possibly  real, 
has  been  small,  but  because  we  believe  that  though  not  seen  by  the  author — possibly 
thenumberof  those  who  have  read  it,  is  at  least  erroneous,  and  such  as  would  be  repudiated 
small  when  compared  with  the  number  of  by  him.  In  this  case  reasoning  and  discus- 
those  who  have  as  decided  an  opinion  of  its  sion  cannot  be  too  much  directed  to  sift  its 
character  as  if  they  had.  It  is  often  referred  views,  and  point  out  their  real  tendency, 
to  as  belonging  to  a  set  of  works  usually  to  Again,  it  may  be  simply  from  the  absence  of 
be  found  on  the  shelves  of  the  chartist  and  any  reference  to  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
the  inhdel ;  and  under  this  general  impres-  that  the  “  Constitution  of  Man”  is  said  to  be 
sion  it  is  avoided  by  a  large  class  of  readers,  so  much  read  by  those  to  whom  that  ab* 
This  is  hardly  a  safe  state  of  matters  in  con-  sence  is  agreeable.  In  this  case,  the  author 
nexion  with  such  a  book.  It  has  passed  may  plead,  ns  he  actually  does,  that  the  na- 
through  seven  or  eight  editions,  and  hoasts  ture  of  his  subject  justifies  the  omission,  and 
of  a  circulation  of  some  90,000.  If,  there-  that  the  vague  idea  of  its  hostility  to  the 
fore,  it  be  true,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  cause  of  religion  has  no  other  foundation, 
often  associated  with  very  doubtful  compa-  than  that  nervous  jealousy  which  has  beset 
ny,  the  characteristics  which  make  it  accep-  every  new  branch  of  the  natural  sciences, 

before  its  bearing  and  results  were  thorough¬ 
ly  understood. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  this  book,  we  hold 
that  one  charge,  and  one  plea  in  d(  fence, 
must  be  both  dismissed.  It  is  certainly  un¬ 
true,  that  this  work  contains  any  direct  or 
wilful  attack'  on  the  Christain  Faith,  which 
is  always  spoken  of  in  general  terms  at  least 
VOL  xxm  Na  in.  i» 


table  there  must  be  an  important  subject  of 
inquiry.  Is  it  from  any  direct  attacks  on 
revealed  religion  ?  If  not,  censures  founded 
on  this  supposition  will  only  tend  to  strength¬ 
en  the  influence  of  any  errors  it  may  really 

*  The  Constitution  of  Man  considered  m  Relation 
to  External  CR^jeets.  Bj  Obomk  CoMsa  Edin¬ 
burgh,  1861. 
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expressive  of  respect.  There  are  no  dishon¬ 
est  hints  or  malignant  sneers.  Christianity 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  being  true,  and 
the  Scriptures  as  possessing  authority. 
When  conclusions  of  the  author  are  oppose 
to  any  given  tenet  commonly  held  by  the 
Christian  world,  he  uniformly  represents 
himself  as  disputing  not  the  authority  of 
Revelation,  but  the  popular  interpretation  of 
its  words :  and  as  regards  the  “  practical 
results”  on  conduct,  he  makes  the  anxious 
but  somewhat  negative  declaration,  that  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge  there  is  not  one  of 
them,  as  the  "  result  of  the  natural  laws  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  subsequent  pages,  which 
does  not  harmonize  precisely  with  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament.” 

But  when  Mr.  Combe  deprecates  criticism 
as  to  the  religious  bearing  of  his  work,  on 
the  general  plea  that  he  confines  himself  to 
the  domain  of  natural  science,  or  to  quote 
his  own  words,  “  exclusively  to  man  as  He 
exists  in  the  present  world” — we  can  only 
accept  it  with  great  reserve.  We  admit, 
indeed,  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  man  of 
science  on  scientific  ground  ;  and  the  danger 
of  committing  the  authority  of  the  Bible  to 
any  conclusions,  which  researches  in  the 
physical  world  may  be  competent  to  over¬ 
throw.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  physical  observer,  and 
another  to  admit  the  total  irrelevance  of  his 
subject  or  his  reasonings,  as  regards  the 
things  which  belong  to  faith.  The  truth  U, 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  human  inquiry, 
however  purely  physical,  which  is  more 
than  the  word  branch  implies ;  none  which 
is  not  connected  through  endless  ramifica¬ 
tions  with  every  other — and,  especially, 
with  that  which  is  the  root  and  centre  of 
them  all.  If  He,  who  formed  the  mind,  be 
one  with  Him  who  is  the  orderer  of  all  things 
about  which  that  mind  is  occupied,  there  can 
be  no  end  to  the  points  of  contact  between 
our  conceptions  of  them,  of  Him,  and  of  our¬ 
selves.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  folly  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop,  by  a  religious  interdict,  the 
progress  of  the  man  of  science  in  his  own 
walk,  it  is  both  right  and  wise  to  follow  his 
steps  with  a  jealous  and  watchful  care. 
Jealous — did  we  say  ? — yes,  but  a  jealousy 
not  of  the  subject,  only  of  the  inquirer.  The 
very  ground  on  which  that  jealousy  is  felt 
as  regards  the  one,  ought  to  be  ground  of 
sure  hope  in  reference  to  the  other.  If  the 
natural  sciences,  in  certain  stages  of  their 
progress,  are  apt  to  raise  objections  in  the 
minds  of  some  to  the  truth  of  revealed  reli¬ 
gion,  let  us  never  be  tempted  to  escape  from 
the  difficulty,  by  denying  that  deep  connex- 


[Nov., 

ion  which  is  undeniable,  and  whose  existence 
is  witnessed  by  the  very  misinterpretations 
it  suggests.  Let  us  rather  look  to  that  con¬ 
nexion  as  the  highest  source  of  interest  in 
the  physical  sciences,  and  as  promising 
through  their  endless  analogies,  and  sugges¬ 
tive  types,  new  and  inexhaustible  proofs  of 
harmony  between  the  word  and  works  of 
God. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  one  subject  of  inqui¬ 
ry,  which  less  than  others,  can  be  viewed  as 
separate  from  the  domain  of  religious  faith, 
it  is  that  to  which  this  work  of  Mr.  Combe 
refers.  The  Constitution  or  Man — was 
there  ever  so  large  a  title — not  a  physical 
description  of  this  or  that  organ  of  man’s 
body,  or  this  or  that  function  of  his  frame, 
but  a  treatise  on  the  constitution  of  Man, 
with  all  his  powers  of  body  or  of  mind  ?  It 
is  true,  that  Mr.  Combe  adds,  “considered 
in  relation  to  external  objects” — words  which 
in  themselves  may  mean  anything  or  nothing, 
but  the  intended  import  of  which  is  probably 
better  conveyed  in  the  form  before  quoted — 
“man  as  he  exists  in  the  present  world.” 
But  so  little  does  Mr.  Combe  find  it  possible 
to  restrict  the  range  of  his  speculations,  that 
we  find  him  defining  limits  to  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  ;  and  stating  his  own  inference,  ns  to 
the  invariable  manner  of  operation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  But,  indeed,  illustration  is 
needless  on  such  a  point.  The  belief  that 
man,  “  as  he  exists  in  this  world,”  is  to  have 
a  personal  identity  with  himself,  as  he  is  to 
exist  in  the  world  to  come,  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  a  future  state :  and  it  is  clearly 
very  possible  that  doctrine  taught  as  to  his 
“  constitution”  here,  may  and  must,  more  or 
less,  affect  our  notions  of  his  prospects  here¬ 
after. 

Consenting,  therefore,  to  follow  Mr.  Combe 
on  his  own  ground  of  inquiry,  whether  phy¬ 
sical  or  metaphysical — but  refusing  to  put 
off  the  watchfulness  which  arises  from  a 
knowledge  that  the  path  on  which  he  treads 
leads  us  directly  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  deep  things  which  belong  to 
God — we  proceed  to  walk  with  him  for  a 
while  into  this  land  of  things  very  real,  hut 
very  darkly  seen  :  and  we  apprehend,  that 
in  judging  of  the  safely  of  our  guide,  there 
are  two  questions  mainly  which  we  should 
endeavor  to  determine ;  fir»t.  Are  those 
things  which  he  does  see,  seen  rightly,  and 
in  their  due  proportion  ?  $econdl^.  Are  there 
other  things  which  he  has  overlooked  alto¬ 
gether — in  themselves,  or  in  their  bearing  on 
the  rest  ? 

As  to  the  general  drift  and  purport  of  this 
book,  let  us  hear  the  author.  His  account 
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of  hU  own  production  is  really  fair.  “  I  lay 
no  claim  to  originality  of  conception.  .  .  The 
materials  employed  lie  open  to  all.  Taken 
separately,  I  would  hardly  say,  that  a  new 
truth  has  been  presented  in  the  following 
work.  The  facts  have  nearly  all  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  employed  again  and  again,  by 
writers  on  morals,  from  the  time  of  Socrates 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  only  novelty 
in  this  work  respects  the  relations  which  ac¬ 
knowledged  truths  hold  to  each  other.”  So, 
then,  the  beads  are  old,  but  the  string  is  new ; 
and  never  was  such  value  set  upon  so 
strange  a  thread.  The  essential  element  of 
the  work  is  referred  to,  as  a  system  of  men¬ 
tal  philosophy  the  "clearest,  most  complete, 
and  best  supported”  which  has  hitherto  been 
taught.  It  is  spoken  of,  as  opening  up  a 
new  path  to  human  improvement  alike  in 
morals,  politics,  and  religion.  For  the  want 
of  it,  we  are  told,  all  previous  works  on 
mental  science — that  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  as  well  as  all  the  rest 
of  that'  celebrated  group  of  writings — in 
short,  many  of  the  highest  efforts  of  genius 
and  learning  have  been  comparatively  wasted, 
throwing  “extremely  little  new  light  on  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,” — What  can 
this  "  theory  of  mind  ”  be  ?  Most  men  would 
think  it  better  distinguished  as  a  “  theory  of 
matter” — in  this  important  respect,  that  its 
special  distinction  from  other  "  philosophies 
of  mind”  is,  that  it  is  founded  on  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  the  brain.  It  is  Phrenology  I 
Referring  Mr.  Combe,  then,  to  the  large 
development  of  our  organ  of  combativeness, 
we  pass  over  the  "acknowledged  truths,”  and 
proceed  at  once  to  this  new  "  philosophy  of 
mind,”  by  which  old  facts  are  to  be  drilled 
into  new  form  and  order.  It  is  not  needful 
to  define  Phrenology.  Every  one  knows, 
generally,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  means.  In 
this  work  our  author  "  assumes”  it,  giving 
only  an  outline,  and  referring  for  more 
minute  details  to  works  expressly  devoted  to 
the  subject.  And  as  he  assumes  it — so  shall 
we.  That  is  to  say,  we  do  not  care  to  op¬ 
pose  it ;  nor  do  we  share  in  th?  hostility  en¬ 
tertained  by  many  against  this  "  science”  in 
itself.  It  is  very  true,  that  phrenology  may 
be  chosen,  by  minds  of  a  certain  class,  as 
the  basis  of  a  gross  materialism.  But  this 
may  be  said,  and  is  actually  true,  of  most,  if 
not  of  all  the  natural  sciences.  The  great 
uestion  always  is — not  whether  such  de- 
uctions  are,  or  may  be  drawn,  but  whether 
they  are  logical  and  true  ?  Though  not  our¬ 
selves  phrenologists,  we  should  be  very  sorry 
to  stake  our  faith  in  a  single  spiritual  truth, 
on  the  successful  disproof  of  any  of  its  as¬ 


sumed  facts.  The  truth  is,  that  the  main 
fact — that  of  which  all  the  rest  ^are,  as  it 
were,but  subdivisions  more  or  less  justified 
by  observation — is  one  which  has  been  instinc¬ 
tively  assumed  in  every  age  and  country. 

"  That  man  has  no  brains  !”  is  a  sentence  on 
mental  capacity  which  would  be  universally 
understood,  and  would  have  been  equally  in¬ 
telligible  before  Gall  and  Spurzheim  were 
born.  How  painfully  does  the  brain  some¬ 
times  indicate  its  functions !  A  slight  blow 
— a  temporary  pressure  on  that  mysterious 
substance,  will  break  down  for  ever  the 
powers  of  a  lofty  intellect.  Then,  what  is 
it  in  the  aspect  of  idiocy,  in  many  of  its 
forms,  which  we  instantly  recognize  and 
never  can  mistake  ?  In  that  low,  pinched  and 
retiring  brow,  instinct  tells  us  that  reason 
cannot  hold  her  seat.  That  there  is  a  con¬ 
nexion,  and  a  close  and  intimate  connexion 
too,  between  the  powers  of  thought,  and  the 
development  of  brain,  is  known  by  the 
millions  who  never  question  the  grounds  of 
their  belief,  as  certainly  as  to  the  few  who 
have  made  it  the  subject  of  special  observa¬ 
tion  and  research.  These  last,  indeed,  know 
farther,  that  it  is  a  connexion  not  limited  to 
our  own  species,  but  extending  over  the 
whole  range  of  animal  life,  from  man  down 
to  the  reptile  and  the  fish.  This  is  the  great 
fact  which  may,  undoubtedly,  be  so  pervert¬ 
ed  as  to  form  the  plausible  basis  of  a  mate¬ 
rialistic  philosophy.  But  we  do  not  see,  that 
the  farther  refinements  on  this  fact  which 
phrenology  has  made,  are  in  this  respect  one 
whit  more  formidable  than  the  fact  itself.  If 
it  be  true,  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  mind  and  the  brain,  each  consider¬ 
ed  as  a  whole,  we  see  no  ground  for  alarm, 
if  it  should  also  prove  to  be  a  fact,  that  there 
is  a  similar  relation  between  the  separate  re¬ 
gions  of  the  one,  and  the  several  faculties  of 
the  other.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem  a 
great  step  in  advance ;  and  so  in  one  sense 
it  is ;  but  not  in  that  sense  in  which,  perhaps, 
it  may  be  heralded  by  some  friends,  as  it 
certainly  is  dreaded  by  many  enemies  of 
phrenology.  It  is  the  discovery  of  some  de¬ 
tailed  points  of  contact  in  that  general  con¬ 
nexion  which  has  long  been  known :  but  it  is 
not  one  hair’s-breadth  advance  towards  any 
explanation  of  the  nature  or  source  of  that 
connexion  in  itself.  Still  less  does  it  tend  to 
justify  the  reasoning  which  confounds  con¬ 
nexion  with  identity.  Yet  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  anxiety,  which  arose  from  a 
first  view  of  the  announcements  of  phrenol¬ 
ogy.  When,  for  example,  Mr.  Combe  takes 
in  his  hand  that  human  skull,  and  lifting  off 
I  its  upper  cover,  tells  us  that  the  oral  of 
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convoluted  matter  thus  exposed  to  view, 

"  manifests  the  Moral  Sentiments” — with 
what  feelings  can  we  receive  the  statement  ? 
The  Moral  Sentiments — what  do  not  these 
include  ?  The  power  of  seeing  moral  beauty, 
and  of  loving  truth — the  sense  of  justice, 
and  the  desire  of  serving  in  her  cause — con¬ 
science  and  benevolence,  charity  and  faith — 
all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  human 
spirit — these  are  what  we  are  told  are  “  man¬ 
ifested”  there  /  Some,  of  course,  will  turn 
away  with  ridicule  and  disgust.  For  our¬ 
selves,  we  listen  with  no  such  feelings.  We 
watch,  indeed,  the  evidence  on  which  the 
assertion  is  made,  the  inferences  drawn  from 
it,  and  last,  not  least,  the  very  terms  in  which 
it  is  conveyed,  with  almost  as  fixed  attention 
as  we  gase  on  the  object  to  which  those  terms 
refer.  But  we  do  not  reject  it  with  absolute 
incredulity  ;  because  we  know  some  things 
connected  with  that  abode  of  life,  which  are 
at  least  analogous,  and  as  full  ofwonder. 

Now,  as  regards  terms  and  forms  of  state¬ 
ment,  no  writer  ever  required  to  be  more 
closely  watched  than  Mr.  Combe.  A  “  men¬ 
tal  philosophy” — a  “  theory  of  mind,”  what 
can  he  mean  by  this  as  a  description  of 
phrenology  ?*  Words,  which  ought  to  be 
the  servants  of  thought,  are  so  often  its 
masters,  that  this  becomes  a  question  of  the 
first  importance.  Does  he  mean  to  represent 
it  as  telling  us  anything  on  the  nature  of 
mind — on  the  source  of  its  powers — or  even 
one  new  fact  concerning  the  scientific  division 
of  its  faculties  ?  If  he  does  not,  in  what 
sense  is  it  a  philosophy  of  mind  ?  If  he  does, 
let  us  cross-question  him  on  the  extent  of 
this  pretension.  Phrenology  maps  the  hu¬ 
man  head  into  a  series  of  minute  divisions, 
and  allocates  to  each  of  these  some  known 
faculty  or  power  of  mind  ;  but  does  it  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  discovered  these  faculties  them¬ 
selves  ?  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  this 
mapping  of  the  brain  can  only  proceed  upon 
a  previous  mapping  of  the  mind  ;  and  that 
this  last  no  more  belongs  to  the  department 
of  the  phrenologist  than  the  perception  of 
national  character  in  a  people  l^longs  to  the 
department  of  the  geographer  who  surveys 
their  country.  The  geographer  may,  indeed, 
be  also  an  acute  observer  of  human  nature, 
and  in  taking  the  measurement  of  their 
abode,  he  may  likewise  take  accurate  obser¬ 
vations  of  their  capacity  and  genius.  He 

*  We  need  hardly  say,  that  we  acc^t  the  term 
“Phrenology,"  simply  as  that  aaeumed  (or  the  “eci- 
enoe."  Craniology"  is  repudiated  as  a  nickname : 
though,  ainoe  the  only  aoceeeible  mode  of  measuring 
the  bnin  U  by  measuring  the  cranium,  the  latter  ia 
thrs  fairer  term  of  the  two. 


I  may  go  farther,  and  fitting  to  each  other 
these  two  classes  of  fact,  he  may  observe 
that  vague  but  undoubted  connexion  which 
obtains  between  the  character  of  a  race,  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  region  in  which 
they  live.  But  geography  is  not,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  a  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the  greater 
closeness  of  connexion  between  the  texture 
of  mind  and  the  development  of  brain  does 
not  redeem  the  confusion  of  thought  which 
is  implied  in  this  description  of  phrenology. 
The  phrenologist  may,  indeed,  be  also  an 
excellent  metaphysician :  but  the  process  by 
which  we  observe  in  others,  or  analyse  in 
ourselves,  those  various  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  are  capable  of  being  separately  con¬ 
sidered,  is  wholly  independent  of  that  after 
process  by  which  we  find  for  them  a  local 
habitation  in  the  regions  of  the  brain.  The 
phrenologist  must  not  be  allowed  to  cut  out 
any  new  faculties  to  distribute  among  his 
bumps ;  nor  to  confound  under  a  single  name 
powers  which,  in  the  same  point  of  view, 
are  essentially  distinct.  His  business  is  sim¬ 
ply  topographical — to  reconcile,  as  best  he 
may,  the  observed  phenomena  of  the  mind 
with  the  outward  mouldings  of  a  material 
organ.  And  in  the  observation  of  these 
phenomena  themselves,  mental  science  is  not 
only  absolutely  independent  of  phrenology, 
but  phrenology  is  absolutely  dependent  upon 
it.  In  all  reasoning,  we  must  have  a  basis  of 
fact  already  known,  from  which  to  argue  to 
other  facts  which  remain  to  be  discovered. 
Now,  in  this  case,  the  nental  facts  are  those 
which  must  be  known  or  assumed  before 
phrenology  can  even  render  intelligible  the 
physical  facts  which  she  undertakes  to  prove. 
If,  for  example,  it  were  not  a  well-known 
fact,  that  pugnacity  of  disposition  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  feature  in  some  men’s  characters,  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  distinguished  from  other  qualities 
of  their  mind,  the  phrenologist  would  be 
compelled  to  choose  some  other  name  for 
that  section  of  the  brain  which  he  now  rails 
off  for  “  combativeness.”  And  so  wilh  every 
other  “  organ.”  The  very  word  enforces  our 
explanation.  If  the  phrenologist  consents  to 
accept  such  division  of  the  mental  faculties 
as  a  higher  science  than  his  own  has  estab¬ 
lished,  he  is  welcome  to  find  for  them,  if  he 
can,  a  separate  corner  in  the  house  of 
thought.  But  if  he  makes  one  such  division 
for  himself  which  is  not  approved  by  the 
consciousness  or  experience  of  mankind,  then 
must  his  imaginary  lines  be  obliterated  or 
changed.* 

*  It  is  impoauble  to  consider  the  86  beads  under 
which  Phrenology  divides  the  menUl  (aoulties 
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To  call  phrenology,  then,  a  “  philosophy 
of  mind,"  can  only  Im  accounted  for  on  one 
of  two  suppositions; — either  that  the  writer 
uses  very  careless  language,  covering  a  real 
confusion  of  idea:  or  else  that  a  pretension 
is  advanced  on  behalf  of  phrenolc^y  not 
merely  to  point  out  the  places  where,  but  the 
manner  how  the  brain  and  mind  are  mutually 
connected :  or,  in  other  words,  to  advance  a 
“  theory  of  mind,”  based  on  certain  pheno¬ 
mena  of  matter,  as  regards  the  source  and 
nature  of  its  powers.  Yet  when  Mr.  Combe 
has  occasion  to  bespeak  the  favor  of  readers 
who  disbelieve  his  favorite  science,  he  takes 
care  to  recognise  the  distinction  we  have 
pointed  out,  and  separates,  with  tolerable 
justice,  between  the  provinces  of  physiology 
and  metaphysics.  He  says  in  the  preface  to 
this  edition,  “  We  are  physical,  organic,  and 
moral  beings,  acting  under  general  laws, 
whether  the  connexion  of  different  mental 
qualities  with  particular  portions  of  the  brain, 
as  taught  by  phrenology,  be  admitted  or  de¬ 
nied.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  this  work 
treats  of  the  known  qualities  of  man,  it  may 
be  instructive  even  to  those  who  contemn 
phrenology  as  unfounded.”  Here  the  im¬ 
portant  truth,  obvious  enough,  certainly,  is 
admitted,  that  phrenology  can  only  refer 
“  mental  qualities”  already  “  known”  to  a 
local  connexion  previously  unknown.  Yet 
totally  forgetting  that  of  these  two  connected 
things — the  qualities  of  mind  and  the  partic¬ 
ular  portions  of  brain — the  important  one  as 
regards  the  “  philosophy  of  mind”  is  that 
division  of  its  faculties  which  is  well  known 
and  familiar,  he  uniformly  speaks  as  if  the 
foundation  of  that  philosophy  were  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  associated  bits  of  matter;  and 
as  if,  instead  of  the  skull  being  mapped  from 
the  observations  of  mind,  the  mind  were  to 
be  mapped  from  the  diagrams  of  the  phre¬ 
nologist. 

Throughout  the  “  Constitution  of  Man” 
this  strange  inversion  of  ideas  betrays  itself 
in  forms  which,  if  sometimes  mischievous  as 
regards  the  truths  of  moral  science,  are,  at 
least,  very  often  droll  in  the  images  they 
present.  Mr.  Combe’s  philosophy  is  like  a 
glass  in  which  we  see  everything  upside 
down.  Everything  is  regarded,  as  it  were, 
from  a  cerebral  point  of  view.  A  man  is 
but  an  agglomeration  of  bumps  ;  his  conduct 
the  result  of  their  “  spontaneous”  activities  : 
and  historical  events  but  the  issue  of  their 
combinations.  Moral  principles  are  but  laws 

without  seeing  that  they  are  extremely  arbitrary 
and  extremely  imperfect  But  this  is  a  subject 
which  we  cannot  pursue. 


of  brain,  and  cannot  be  really  understood, 
unless  treated  of  in  proper  cerebral  phrase¬ 
ology.  Under  the  Chapter  of  calamities 
arising  from  the  infringement  of  the  moral 
laws,  many  examples  are  given  of  the  new 
light  which  this  method  is  supposed  to  cast. 
For  example,  the  retribution  which  arises 
from  the  indulgence  of  cruelty  and  selBsb- 
ness  in  the  treatment  of  the  lower  animals, 
is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Combe,  in  the  supposed 
case  of  a  carter  “  who  half  starves  hi-s  horse, 
and  unmercifully  bents  it.”  Now,  the  vicious 
dispositions  which  such  conduct  shows,  and 
the  higher  qualities  of  mind  which  it  proves 
to  be  absent,  or  in  abeyance,  are  all  of  them 
not  difficult  to  specify  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  language.  But  Mr.  Combe  evidently 
thinks  that  a  flood  of  new  light  is  cast  upon 
the  subject,  by  informing  us  that  this  carter 
“  manifests  excessive  Destructiveness  with 
dehcient  Benevolence,  Veneration,  Justice  and 
Intellect.”  The  consequences  of  such  a 
character  are  very  properly  described  as 
pursuing  him  in  every  relation  of  life,  and 
the  result,  we  are  told  is,  that  his  active 
cerebral  faculties  “  rouse  Combativeness, 
Destructiveness,  Self-Elsteem,  Secretiveness, 
and  Cautiousness,  in  his  wife,  children,  or 
associates,  against  him,  and  they  inflict  on 
him  animal  punishment.”  Very  sound  moral 
philosophy  all  this,  doubtless  ;  but,  proceed¬ 
ing  on  a  “  theory  of  mind”  vastly  older  than 
Mr.  Combe  or  his  master,  and  to  which  their 
science  has  added  nothing.  So  far  as  any 
novelty  in  this  respect  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Combe  might  as  well  expect  it  from  proceed¬ 
ing  to  describe,  anatomically,  the  precise  na¬ 
ture  of  that  “  animal  punishment”  which  the 
carter’s  wife,  drc.,  are  supposed  to  have  in¬ 
flicted,  and  the  particular  muscles  called  into 
play  in  the  course  of  their  laudable  exertions. 
Again,  the  moral  judgment  of  our  time  has 
pretty  well  settled  the  character  and  disposi¬ 
tion  in  which  the  slave-trade  originated,  and 
which  the  prosecution  of  it  tended  to  aggra¬ 
vate.  Mr.  Combe  volunteers  his  phrenolog¬ 
ical  explanation,  that  England  was  guilty  of 
this  crime,  “  under  the  impulses  of  excessively 
strong  Acquisitiveness,  Self-Esteem,  and  De¬ 
structiveness.”  The  first  American  war, 
likewise,  is  rescued  from  the  imperfect  judg¬ 
ment  of  former  historians,  and  Britain  is 
described  as  having  “  desired  to  gratify  her 
Acquisitiveness  and  Self-Esteem  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Benevolence  and  Justice.”  “  This 
roused,”  we  are  farther  told,  **  the  animal 
resentment”  of  the  transatlantic  colonies, 
and  “the  propensities  of  the  two  nations 
came  into  collision  “  that  is  to  say” — says 
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Mr.  Combe,  luilvely,  aware  of  tbe  necessity  I  printed  in  capitals  ?  It  is  for  the  purpose, 
of  a  translation — “  they  made  war  upon  each  1  of  course,  of  continually  referring  our 
other.”  There  is  no  end  to  the  illumination  j  thoughts  and  his  own  to  the  material  “  or- 
which  this  phrenological  verbiage  is  supposed  I  gan” — to  the  little  spot  of  brain.  But  why 
to  cast  on  the  most  familiar  doctrines  of  !  does  he  set  such  prodigious  value  on  this 
moral  and  mental  philosophy.  There  is  one  reference — why  does  he  think  it  amounts  to 
doctrine  shortly  expressed  in  the  popular  a  new  “philosophy  of  mind?”  Why,  for 
proverb,  that  “  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,”  example,  when  he  speaks  of  justice  or  benev- 
wbich  is  made  the  subject  of  a  very  elaborate  olence,  will  he  insist  on  withdrawing  our 
explanation  from  a  text  of  Grecian  history,  contemplation  from  those  familiar  ideas  of 
It  occurred  to  Themistocles,  in  a  time  of  i  their  nature,  which  the  mind  immediately 


profound  peace,  that  it  would  be  very  con¬ 
venient  for  Athens  to  destroy  the  naval 
power  of  Sparta,  by  burning  her  fleet. 
Aristides  is  reported  to  have  said,  that 
doubtless  it  would  be  very  advantageous, 
but  equally  unjust.  This  verdict  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  a  spirit  of  literal  acceptance  of 
the  doctrine  of  our  proverb — and  Mr.  Combe 
objects  that  it  was  still  more  clearly  contra¬ 
dictory  and  wrong,  when  tested  by  the  sci¬ 
ence  which  deals  with  brain.  He  undertakes, 
therefore,  to  "  trace  tbe  project  of  Tbemisto- 
cles  to  its  result,”  thus : — 

“  The  inhabitants  of  Sparta  possessed  the  facnl- 
ties  of  Self-Elsteem,  Combativeness.  Destructive¬ 
ness,  Intellect,  Benevolence,  and  Conscientious¬ 
ness.  Tbe  proposed  destruction  of  their  ships 
would  have  outraged  the  higher  sentiments  and  in¬ 
tellect,  and  these  would  have  kindled  Combative¬ 
ness  and  Destructiveness  into  the  most  intense  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  greater  the  injustice  of  the  act  the 
fiercer  would  the  flame  of  opposition  and  revenge 
have  glowed.  .  . .  The  Athenians,  then,  by  the  very 
constitution  of  nature,  would  have  been  assailed 
by  this  fearful  storm  of  moral  indignation  and 
animal  resentment,  rendered  doubly  terrible  by  the 
most  virtuous  and  intelligent  being  converted  into 
the  most  determined  of  their  opponenu.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  their  own  State,  again,  only  those  individu¬ 
als  among  themselves  in  whom  intellect  and 
moral  sentiment  were  inferior  to  Acquisitiveness 
and  Self-Esteem,  which  give  rise  to  selfishness 
and  the  lust  of  power,  could  have  cordially  op¬ 
posed  the  deed.” 


apprehends,  and  for  which  it  loves  their 
names,  and  force  us  to  6x  our  outward  eyes 
instead  on  a  bit  of  skull  ?  What  new  infor¬ 
mation  does  he  think  that  surface  can  give 
us  of  the  nature  of  those  glorious  spiritual 
attributes  which  are  the  joy  of  earth  and 
heaven  ?  What  can  it  be  that  makes  him 
fancy  light  from  such  a  source — ah  !  we  see 
the  illusion.  The  notion  has  arisen  in  the 
mind  of  the  phrenologist,  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  not  merely  the  house  which  is  the 
abode  of  mind — but  a  material  thing  which 
is  that  mind  itself,  and  that  the  losing  at 
I  and  handling  of  this  substance  is  a  looking  at 
and  handling  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 
Such  ideas  may  not  be  de&nitely  expressed 
— they  may  not  be  even  consciously  enter¬ 
tained.  But  this  is  the  dirtclion  in  which  a 
habit  of  looking  at  the  phenomena  of  mind 
through  the  mere  physiology  of  the  brain 
will  infallibly  tend,  and  nothing  else  can  ac¬ 
count  for  the  extravagance  of  representing 
the  facts  of  phrenology  as  constituting  a  new 
theory  or  philosophy  of  mind.  It  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  danger  of  this  particular  science,  that 
unless  the  man  who  comes  to  know  its  facts, 
habitually  regards  them  with  reference  to 
othtr  facts  with  which  it  cannot  deal,  and 
which  are  beyond  its  ken,  bis  pretended  phi¬ 
losophy  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  gross 
materialism. 

As  it  is  thus  a  matter  of  first  importance 


to  keep  phrenology  in  its  proper  place  as 
And  so,  Mr.  Combe  proves  to  his  own  regards  the  idea  we  form  of  what  it  is,  so 
satisfaction  what  we  think  has  often  been  also  is  it  important  to  keep  it  in  its  proper 
proved  before,  with  at  least  equal  force,  and  place  in  respect  to  what  it  does.  A  number 
much  greater  brevity,  that  dishonesty  has  a  of  inferences  will  suggest  themselves,  from 
natural  tendency  to  bring  about  its  own  re-  the  fact  that  different  mental  qualities  are 
ward.  connected  with  different  portions  of  brain ; 

What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  It  may  but  the  precise  character  of  these  inferences 
be  excellent  sense  as  regards  what  is  old  and  will  depend  on  what  the  nature  of  that 
familiar  in  moral  principles ;  it  is  nonsense  as  “  connexion”  is.  Let  us  push  on  then  to  the 
regards  the  new  light  which  the  phrenologi-  great  question — how  far,  and  in  what  sense, 
cai  jargon  is  supposed  to  cast  upon  them,  is  the  brain  and  its  several  parts,  the  “  organ” 
Why  does  Mr.  Combe  imagine  that  the  of  the  mind  and  of  its  various  powers  ? 
well-known  qualities  of  the  human  mind  be-  Mr.  Combe,  in  context  with  the  passage 
come  for  the  first  time  clearly  understood  before  quoted,  says,  ‘‘  Individuals  under  the 
when  tbe  initial  letters  of  their  names  are  impulse  of  passion,  or  by  the  direction  of  in- 
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tcllect,  will  hope,  fear,  wonder,  perceive,  | 
and  act,  whether  Ike  degree  tn  wAirA  they 
habitually  do  to  be  aaeertainahle  by  the  means 
which  it  (phrenology)  points  out,  or  not.” 
Here  we  have  an  intimation  that  the  connex¬ 
ion  between  the  brain  and  the  mind  may  be 
sncb,  that  we  can  determine  by  external 
form,  the  degree”  in  which  individuals  are 
habitually^’  under  the  influence  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  facultiA.  Now,  even  supposing  this  to 
be  strictly  and  literally  true,  we  need  hardly 
say,  that  it  in  no  way  helps  phrenology  to 
assume  the  rank  of  a  “  philosophy  of  mind." 
The  fact  of  men  diflering  from  each  other  in 
natural  character,  and  in  the  dispositions 
which  exercise  habitual  influence  on  their 
conduct,  is  as  much  a  matter  of  instinctive 
knowledge,  as  the  fact  of  those  dispositions 
being  themselves  different.  As  in  relation 
to  the  abstract  consideration  of  the  human 
mind,  the  known  division  of  its  powers  is  the 
only  basis  for  the  partitioning  of  brain,  so  it 
is  only  the  known  fact  of  the  variety  of  indi¬ 
vidual  character  which  can  give  meaning  to 
the  varieties  of  organic  conformation.  Here 
again,  Mr.  Combe  is  perpetually  guilty  of 
the  confusion  of  setting  more  value  on  the 
new  discovery,  that  the  “organs”  vary  in 
size,  than  on  the  very  old  one,  that  the  fac¬ 
ulties  vary  in  power.  He  thinks  this  of 
such  importance  in  the  “  philosophy  of  man,” 
that  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  un¬ 
known  until  Dr.  Gall’s  discovery  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  is  sufficient  to  explain 
the  past  barrenness  of  mental  science,  and  to 
render  probable  the  assertion,  “  that  a  great 
flood  of  light  on  this  subject  is  now  pouring 
forth  on  the  world.”  If  the  discovery  of  a 
process  by  which  character  is  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  external  forms  be  such  an  event, 
then  must  physiognomy  also  be  a  “  philoso¬ 
phy  of  mind,”  and  he  who  reads  with  dis¬ 
cernment  the  lines  of  the  human  counte¬ 
nance,  is  as  great  a  philosopher  as  the  man 
who  arrives  at  a  similar  result  by  measuring 
the  “organs.” 

The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  that  the  science 
of  nature,  which  interprets  the  “  human  face 
divine,”  has  forestalled  much  of  what  is  best 
established  in  the  “  science”  of  the  Man  of 
Bumps.  The  material  forms  which  tell  with 
such  force  so  many  secrets  of  the  spirit,  have 
among  them,  as  one  of  their  component  parts, 
the  general  aspect  and  calibre  of  the  head, 
with  many  others  which  are  beyond  the  de¬ 
partment  of  phrenology.  Of  the  dispositions 
this  is  eminently  true ;  and  in  endless  cases 
It  is  true  also  of  the  intellect.  Genius  often 


betrays  its  presence  by  a  glance,  where  its 
throne  is  not  visible  on  the  brow. 

UJow,  how  far  has  phrenology  really  ad¬ 
vanced  our  powers  of  discerning  character, 
even  assuming  the  whole  of  its  topographical 
survey  to  be  accurately  made  ?  We  readily 
admit,  that  if  there  be  a  connexion  between 
the  “  qualities  of  mind  and  certain  portions 
of  brain,”  there  must  certainly  be  some  cor¬ 
responding  connexion,  perhaps  a  visible  one, 
between  the  peculiarities  of  a  man’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  the  peculiarities  of  bis  cerebral  devel¬ 
opment.  But  when  the  phrenologist  is  asked 
for  the  formula  which  his  science  has  enabled 
him  to  construct,  for  arriving  at  the  required 
result,  we  find  that  the  powers  of  his  “  phi¬ 
losophy”  are  very  humble  indeed,  if  compared 
with  the  pretensions  advanced  on  its  behalf. 

“  It  has  been  ascertained,”  says  Mr.  Combe, 
“  that  each  faculty  is  connected  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  portion  of  brain;  and  that,  other 
coMDiTio.NS  BKiNO  THE  SAXE,  the  power  of 
manifesting  each  bears  a  relation  to  the  size 
of  its  organ.”  The  form  of  expression  is 
slightly  varied  in  another  passage :  The  brain 
is  the  organ  of  mind :  different  parts  of  it 
manifest  distinct  faculties ;  and  the  “  power 
of  mani/eelnliom  in  regard  to  each,  is  propor¬ 
tionate,  rceteris  paribus,  to  the  size  and  arliv- 
ity  of  the  organ.”  Nothing  can  be  more 
satisfactorily  vague.  Mr.  Combe  does  not 
tell  us  that  the  organ  “  manifests”  the  facul¬ 
ty — but  only  that  it  has  a  “  power”  of  man¬ 
ifesting  it.  He  does  not  tell  us  any  law  by 
which  we  may  determine  how  often  that 
“  power”  is  put  into  operation ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  “  power,”  he  is 
content  to  say,  “  that  it  bears  a  relation  to 
the  size"  of  its  material  counterpart.  This 
is  something :  but  then  in  the  second  form, 
he  seems  to  fear  lest  even  this  should  be  too 
definite  to  be  free  from  the  danger  of  contra¬ 
diction,  and  so  he  adds  to  “  size^’  the  import¬ 
ant  element,  “  activity.”  But  with  all  these 
precautions  to  avoid  a  precision  incompatible 
with  facts,  he  is  not  satisfied,  and  casts  total 
uncertainty  over  the  whole,  by  the  general 
rider,  “  cateris  paribus." 

Now  what  are  the  mental  phenomena,  to 
which  the  phrenologist  must  shape  and  suit 
his  theory — and  to  be  consistent  with  which 
he  finds  it  so  difficult  to  express  the  practical 
result  of  his  science  ?  True  it  is,  one  man 
differs  from  another  man  in  natural  character: 
but  true  it  is  also,  that  one  man  differs  during 
his  life,  quite  as  widely  from  himself.  He  is 
a  reprobate  perhaps  for  years — living  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  every  law  of  Gcd  and  man ;  reckless. 
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selGsh,  intemperate.  Sometimes  slowly, 
sometimes  suddenly  he  is  changed.  Every 
law  which  he  had  broken  is  now  his  guide. 


he  pronounces,  let  us  suppose,  a  character 
which  gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  acUve 
virtues.  When  told  that  the  actual  conduct 


He  is  scrupulous,  generous,  benevolent^  and  does  not  correspond  with  this  description, 
temperate  in  all  things.  These  latter  quali-  he  must  retain  it  in  his  power  to  say,  that  al- 


ties  must  have,  and  must  have  always  had, 
their  appropriate  “organs”  in  bis  brain ;  and 
among  the  many  cases  of  such  a  change  in 
character,  yre  are  not  aware  that  any  corres- 


though  the  organs  referred  to  are  really  large, 
it  is  quite  possible  they  may  not  be  “active.” 
The  same  individual,  let  us  suppose,  comes 
before  him  in  that  later  life  which  has  be- 


ponding  growth  has  been  observed  among  come  so  completely  changed,  ahd  the  phre- 


tbe  bumps.  Clearly  then,  the  phrenologist 
is  wise  when  he  qualifies  the  test  of  “  size” 
by  the  more  important  element  of  “  activity.” 
But  then  size  can  be  estimated — activity 
cannot.  There  have,  indeed,  been  opportu¬ 
nities,  we  are  told,  of  actually  seeing  the 
“  activity”  of  the  brain.  A  poor  woman  in 


nologist  seeing  the  animal  propensities  largely 
represented  in  bis  brain,  draws  naturally  an 
unfavorable  inference.  On  being  told  of  the 
high  character  of  this  man’s  walk  and  con¬ 
versation,  he  must  again  retain  it  in  his  pow¬ 
er  to  say,  that  though  these  propensities  are 
large,  they  may  be  suppressed  or  put  to 


France  lost  a  portion  of  her  skull — and  dur-  sleep,  and  so  through  the  whole  range  of  the 
ing  a  sleep  of  agitated  dreams,  that  mysteri-  faculties,  propensities,  and  powers,  the  pbre- 
ous  substance  which  is  honored  by  this  in-  nologist  can  judge  of  “  size”  only,  and  all  the 


comprehensible  alliance,  was  seen  to  be  agi¬ 
tated  also.  But  could  the  curious  physicians 
who  saw  those  movements  read  the  moving  | 
thoughts  ?  Could  the  motion  of  those  keys 
enable  them  to  hear  the  music?  At  all 


nologist  can  judge  of  “  size  only,  and  all  the 
important  element  of  “activity”  is  beyond 
his  range  of  vision.  The  large  “  organ”  may 
be  sluggish,  the  little  “  organ”  may  be  in 
ceaseless  play  :  and  for  every  discrepancy  of 
whatever  amount  and  degree  between  the 


events  we  are  safe  in  saying,  that  the  oppor-  actual  character  or  conduct  of  the  man,  and 


tunities  of  seeing  such  “  activity”  are  rare.  ] 
Then,  if  this  knowledge  be  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  to  enable  the  phrenologist  to  determine 
character  from  the  “organs,’’  he  must  either 


the  size  and  capacities  of  his  brain,  the  phre¬ 
nologist  must  still  farther  keep  for  bis  own 
protection — over  and  above  the  explanation 
of  activity — the  broad  shield  of  his  “  cateria 

_ »*  O’! _ _ ,1.: _ 


trepan  his  patient  to  enable  him  to  acquire  i  paribus.'  There  is  nothing  which  may  not 


it :  or  else  he  must  descend  to  the  level  of  the 
vulgar,  and  watch  the  signs  and  “  activity” 


be  included  under  this  comprehensive  salvo 
— it  embraces  everything  which  makes  man 


in  life  and  conduct.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  different  from  himself — though  never  alter- 
the  phrenologist  pretends  that  size  alone  is  ,ing  the  outline  of  his  skull. 


enough  for  him,  then  the  notorious  facts  of 
every  day’s  experience  are  contradicted — to 
wit,  that  faculties  are  often  dormant,  remain¬ 
ing  undeveloped  until  some  sudden  change 
of  circumstances  calls  them  into  activity — and 
with  many  iu  whose  case  no  such  change 
happens,  are  carried  undeveloped  to  the 
grave.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  equally  no¬ 
torious  that  the  strongest  tendencies  of  natu- 


The  result  is,  that  as  Mr.  Combe  has 
wholly  mistaken  phrenology  in  respect  to 
what  it  is,  when  he  calls  it  a  “philosophy  of 
mind,”  so  also  does  he  misstate  it  in  respect 
to  what  it  dues,  when  he  speaks  of  it  ena¬ 
bling  us  to  “  ascertain  the  degree  in  which  in¬ 
dividuals  habitually  feel  and  act,  whether 
under  the  impulse  of  the  passions  or  by 
direction  of  the  intellect.”  The  utmost  that 


ral  character  are  vanquished  and  overcome  ; !  phrenolc^y  can  do,  granting  its  proofs  com- 


that  faculties  originally  strong  become  fee¬ 
ble,  and  powers  naturally  feeble  are  made 


plete — would  be  to  indicate  a  general  idea 
of  the  original  ekinente  of  a  given  mind — its 


strong.  These  are  the  undoubted  facts  of  natural  tendencies  of  disposition,  and  capacity 
psychological  science  ;  and  to  these  facts  the  of  powers.  But  it  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the 
mere  physiologist  must  bow  with  absolute  whole  which  these  elements  have  combined 
submission.  No  wonder  then  that  he  finds  to  form — because  it  knows  nothing  of  the 


it  necessary  to  fence  with  innumerable  reser¬ 
vations  his  rules  for  measuring  phrenological- 
ly  the  varieties  of  individual  cliaracter.  The 
young  man  of  dissolute  and  selfish  life  is 
Drought  to  him,  and  he  finds  perhaps  bene¬ 
volence  and  conscientiousness  largely  devel- 


proportions  in  which  they  have  been  united, 
it  cannot  tell  which  has  been  cultivated,  or 
which  left  waste — which  encouraged  and 
which  repressed.  It  can  tell  us  something 
of  the  soil,  but  nothing  of  the  crop. 

Entertaining  as  we  do  a  profound  re- 


oped  ;  and  although  he  observes  also  other  spect  for  every  one  of  the  natural  sciences, 
faculties  of  equal  or  perhaps  greater  size,  we  should  never  be  disposed  to  contest. 
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without  adequate  inquiry,  the  observations 
of  those  who  are  devoted  to  their  study. 
But  it  is  lawful  to  naarch  round  the  enclo¬ 
sures,  and  to  see  that  the  bounds  are  kept. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  dispute  any  of  the 
facts  which  phrenology  professes  to  have 
discovered  in  respect  to  the  physiological 
connexion  between  the  parts  of  brain  and 
the  faculties  of  mind ;  and  we  should  hail 
with  pleasure  any  aid  which  this  fact  may 
be  able  to  lend  us  in  forecasting,  earlier  than 
could  otherwise  be  done,  the  natural  ele¬ 
ments  of  character,  and  in  so  directing  the 
education  of  the  young,  as  to  run  with  their 
natural  abilities,  and  strengthen  them  against 
their  natural  defects.  But  perhaps  there  is 
no  science  which  demands  such  vigilance 
against  the  tendency  of  its  disciples  to  stray 
beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  induction. 
From  the  habit  they  acquire  of  looking  at 
mental  phenomena  entirely  through  the 
medium  of  physical  organization,  they  are 
apt  to  overvalue  those  which  seem  most 
clearly  to  depend  upon,  or  to  be  influenced 
thereby;  and  to  undervalue,  or  overlook, 
those  others  which  are  most  purely  spiritual, 
and  which  indicate  the  subordination  of  mat¬ 
ter  under  the  power  of  mind.  A  curious 
instance  of  the  effect  of  looking  on  ail  men¬ 
tal  phenomena  from  the  mere  anatomical 
point  of  view,  is  to  be  found  in  a  passage 
in  one  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Andrew  Combe, 
brother  of  our  author,  which  has  been  ably 
edited  by  Dr.  Coxe.  He  says,  “  We  can  no 
more  form  a  conception  of  the  abstract  qual¬ 
ities  of  mind  disjoined  from  the  body  than 
we  can  of  the  principle  of  gravitation  as  sep¬ 
arated  from  matter.”  Now,  to  every  human 
being  except  an  M.  D.,  an  assertion  exactly 
the  reverse  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  Our 
diflSculty  is  not  to  form  any  conception  what¬ 
ever  of  a  separation  between  mind  and  mut¬ 
ter,  but  of  their  connexion.  When  we  think 
of  the  qualities  of  mind  we  always  do  think 
of  them  in  the  abstract,  and  it  is  only  with 
difficulty  and  effort  that  we  can  associate 
those  qualities  with  bits  of  brain.  This  is 
admitted  and  well  expressed  by  the  same 
author  in  a  subsequent  passage.  “  We  can¬ 
not  conceive  even  in  the  remotest  manner, 
in  what  way  the  brain, — a  compound  of 
water,  albumen,  fat  and  phosphate  salts, 
operates  in  the  generating  of  thought.”  So 
long,  however,  as  physiologists  keep  within 
the  limits  of  their  own  immediate  subject, 
their  materialism  is  natural  and  comparative¬ 
ly  harmless ;  but  it  is  when  they  cross  into 
the  adjacent  territories  of  morals  and  relig¬ 
ion,  that  this  language  comes  to  involve  fal¬ 


lacies  of  the  most  dangerous  kind.  Let  ns 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  treatment  bestowed 
by  Mr.  Combe  upon  questions  of  moral  sci¬ 
ence,  when  these  a'e  treated  in  the  light  of 
his  phrenological  doctrine. 

The  fact  of  men  being  bom  with  natural 
characters  extremely  various,  and  strongly 
impressed  upon  them  from  the  womb,  is,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  one  long  familiar 
to  the  observation  of  the  world,  before 
“  phrenology”  undertook  to  connect  it  with 
the  corresponding  fact  of  congenital  varieties 
in  the  development  of  brain.  And  as  the 
fact  is  an  old  one,  so  also  are  the  difficulties 
it  suggests  touching  the  question  of  moral 
responsibility.  If  we  look  only  at  ths  fami¬ 
liar  fact  that  propensities  exist  in  some  in¬ 
dividuals  in  great  excess,  and  that  they  are 
placed  in  circumstances  of  strong  temptation, 
we  may  be  sometimes  disposed  to  argue  that 
responsibility  in  such  cases  does  not  exist, 
or  is  so  modified  in  character  as  hardly  to 
deserve  the  name.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  gretit  question  of  man’s 
freewill  encounters  us,  whether  in  morahs  or 
theology  ;  and  although  the  diflUculties  which 
it  presents  are  real,  there  is  always  the  one 
great  and  sufficient  answer,  that  man’s  own 
consciousness,  against  which  there  U  no  ap¬ 
peal  in  the  mental  sciences,  proclaims  a  re. 
sqonsibility  from  which  no  subtilty  of  argu¬ 
ment  can  relieve  him.  Then  as  tl.e  idea  of 
responsibility  admits  of — indeed  involves  va¬ 
rieties  of  degree,  of  these  we  must  be  con¬ 
tent  to  leave  the  adjustment  to  Him  who 
only  knows  completely  the  elements  on  which 
that  adjustment  must  depend.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  which  perplex  arise  in  fact  from  our  at¬ 
tempting  a  task  which  neither  our  knowledge 
nor  our  faculties  enable  us  to  discharge. 
Now  on  this  great  question  phrenology  can 
throw  not  one  ray  of  independent  light, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  its  disciples  are 
prone  to  imagine  that  it  supplies  them  with 
all,  or  much,  that  before  was  wanting  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  The  certainty  that 
men  are  bom  with  particular  tendencies 
strongly  impressed  upon  their  mental  consti¬ 
tution,  is  not  one  whit  increased  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  there  are  corresponding  develop¬ 
ments  of  brain ;  but  the  same  confusion  of 
thought  which  we  have  traced  throughout 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Combe,  pursues  the 
phrenologist  into  this  higher  subject.  He 
fancies  that  his  science  not  only  does  lend  a 
new  certainty  to  the  fact  referred  to,  but 
also  that  it  gives  to  each  sueh  tendency  a 
more  absolute  and  independent  existence. 
He  is  so  accustomed  to  consider  mind  only 
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in  relation  to  something  that  he  can  feel,  and 
touch,  and  measure,  that  when  he  sees  an 
organ  developed  in  excess,  he  fancies  he  has 
got  not  only  a  new  proof  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  tendency,  but  a  new  idea  of  thp  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  human  spirit.  He  is  disposed  to  view 
conduct  simply  as  the  result  of  separate  im¬ 
pulsive  powers,  to  sink  consideration  of  those 
higher  endowments  to  which  no  determinate 
place  can  be  assigned,  and  especially  of  that 
independent  will  to  which  the  exercise  of 
moral  control  belongs.  Hence  Mr.  Combe 
speaks  of  the  '*  cau$e”  of  a  criminal’s  con¬ 
duct,  just  as  he  would  speak  of  the  “  causes” 
of  the  phenomena  of  matter ;  and  he  stig¬ 
matizes  the  moral  indignation  against  him, 
which  arises  from  the  instinct  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  **  animal  resentment.”  Thus 
in  reference  to  the  sources  of  crime,  we  are 
told  that  phrenology  has  “  enabled  us  to 
answer”  that  these  are  three  ;  “  first,  from 
particular  organs  being  too  large,  and 
tponlaneoutly  too  active;  secondly,  from 
great  excitement  produced  by  external  causes; 
or  thirdly,  from  ignorance  of  what  are  uses 
and  what  are  abuses  of  the  faculties.  These 
causes  exist  independently  of  the  will  of  the 
offender.  The  criminal,  for  example,  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  preponderance 
of  the  animal  organs  in  his  brain,  neither  is 
he  the  creator  of  the  external  circumstances 
which  lead  his  propensities  into  abuse,  or  of 
the  ignorance  in  which  he  is  involved.”  In 
confirmation  of  all  this,  Mr.  Combe  tells  us 
that  he  has  examined  the  cerebral  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  consideruble  number  of  criminals, 
and  inquired  into  the  external  circumstances 
in  which  they  had  been  placed,  and  **  he 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  the  case 
of  every  cflFender,  if  the  three  sources  of 
crime  here  enumerated  had  been  investigated, 
the  conviction  wonld  have  become  general, 
that  the  individual  had  been  the  tictim  of 
kit  nature  and  external  circumstances.”  If 
this  be  the  new  “philosophy  of  mind,”  we 
can  only  say  that  it  is  subversive  of  the  first 
truths  of  moral  science — truths  in  themselves 
both  infinitely  more  important,  and  infinitely 
better  ascertained,  than  any  which  Phreno¬ 
logy  reveals.  Phrenology,  however,  is  not  to 
blaine.  Its  facts  afford  no  shadow  of  jus¬ 
tification  for  such  doctrines,  which  are  dan¬ 
gerous  only  because  thoroughly  unphiloso- 
phical. 

First  of  all,  be  it  observed,  that  the  above 
enumeration  of  the  sources  of  crime  profess¬ 
es  to  be  a  complete  one ;  the  assertion  is, 
that  crime  proceeds  from  these,  and  these 


[Nor.. 

only,  for,  of  course,  if  the  list  is  incomplete, 
it  would  not  be  announced  as  the  basis  of  an 
argument  on  general  principles.  Now,  it  is 
certainly  true,  in  a  loose  popular  sence,  that 
strong  natural  propensities,  circumstances  of 
great  temptation,  and  ignorance,  are  amongst 
the  sources  of  crime.  But  are  there  not 
others,  the  most  abundant  of  all,  of  which 
these  are,  in  truth,  but  the  tributary  streams  ? 
Where  is  the  consenting  will?  Where  is 
the  intellect  ? — that  which  Mr.  Combe  else¬ 
where  tells  us,  “  is  universal  in  its  applica¬ 
tions,”  but  whose  “  proper  use”  it  is  “  to 
direct  the  propensities  and  sentiments  to 
their  proper  and  legitimate  enjoyments.”  Is 
the  perversion  of  these  high  powers,  and 
the  abandonment  of  their  directing  duties, 
not  worthy  of  being  named  among  the 
“  sources  of  crime  ?”  But  we  pass  from 
this,  because  our  objection  to  Mr.  Combe’s 
enumeration  is  not  simply  that  it  is  frag¬ 
mentary  when  it  pretends  to  be  complete, 
but  that  it  is  essentially  erroneous.  We 
must  speak  with  logical  precision  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  so  abstract,  and  of  such  momentous  im¬ 
port  ;  and  if  such  precision  be  attended  to. 
It  will  be  clear  that  not  one  of  those  in  Mr. 
Combe’s  list  is,  in  reality,  a  source  of  crime 
at  all.  He  forgets  what  crime  is.  It  is  not 
simply  evil,  but  evil  arising  only  out  of  one 
definite  source — and  that  source  the  very 
one  excluded  by  Mr.  Combe, — viz  :  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  WILL  which  is  free  and  responsible. 
The  crime  of  murder,  for  example,  is  not 
simply  the  killing  of  a  man.  “  Destructive¬ 
ness*’  may  be  the  source  of  this  evil,  but  if 
it  be  “  destructiveness*’  as  developed  in  a 
beast  of  prey — that  is  to  say,  if  it  be  “  de¬ 
structiveness”  apart  from  a  responsible  will, 
no  man  ever  calls  its  indulgence  a  “  crime.” 
In  like  manner,  the  infliction  of  death  by  a 
maniac,  is  due  to  the  action  of  destructive¬ 
ness,  which  action,  however,  is  not  in  him 
considered  criminal,  simply  because  he  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  that  responsible  will, 
on  the  possession  of  which  the  very  idea  of 
criminality  depends.  The  animal  propensi¬ 
ties,  therefore,  the  outward  circumstances 
which  excite  them,  and  ignorance  of  what 
is  good,  are  indeed  the  sources  of  innumer¬ 
able  acts  entailing  evil  on  ourselves  or  others ; 
but  these  acts  are  only  “  crimes”  when  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  acts  of  a  being,  who  could 
have  controlled  these  propensities,  could 
have  resisted  the  temptations,  and  whose 
ignorance,  however  great,  still  left  him  the 
knowledge  of  right  a^  wrong.  When  these 
conditions  do  not  ex'ist,  man  is  not  himself ; 
and  then  though  his  actions  may  be  evil. 
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they  cannot  be  criminal.  It  is  only,  there¬ 
fore,  by  carefully  excluding  from  the  inquiry 
the  very  elements  which  are  most  essential 
to  it,  by  reducing  him  to  the  level  of  the 
beasts  who  have  no  reason,  or  of  the  maniac 
who  has  lost  it,  that  this  writer  on  the 
*'  Constitution  of  Man"  contrives  to  represent 
the  criminal  as  the  mere  victim  of  his  “  na¬ 
ture,"  and  of  external  circumstances. 

The  mischievous  nonsense  on  which  we 
have  thus  commented,  is  not  unconnected 
with  one  of  the  features  of  this  work  which 
is  most  pleasing,  and  has,  doubtless,  much 
contributed  to  its  popularity,  viz.,  the  gen¬ 
eral  benevolence  of  its  views.  It  occurs  in 
the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  subject  of  “  Punishment,”  as 
conducted  under  the  operation  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  laws,  and  of  the  laws  of  man.  Mr. 
Combe’s  opinions  on  this  subject  are  such  ' 
as  to  require  that  negation  of  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  which  we  have  seen  him  thus  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish.  A  debnition  of  the 
sources  of  “  crime"  which  excludes  the  idea 
of  criminality,  is  the  natural  basis  of  a  rule 
for  the  treatment  of  crime  which  excludes 
the  idea  of  punishment.  Mr.  Combe  ab¬ 
solutely  objects  to  the  idea  of  a  retributive 
infliction  of  suffering.  He  would  shut  up 
the  murderer  exactly  on  the  same  principle 
on  which  he  would  shut  up  a  lunatic, — 
first  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  prevention  ; 
and,  secondly,  for  the  sake  of  cure.  But 
the  infliction  of  any  suffering  not  necessarily 
involved  in  the  effecting  of  these  objects  he 
considers  the  result  of  the  "yet  untamed 
barbarism  of  our  own  minds."  Now,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  idea  of  punishment,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  is  not  recognized  at  all  under 
this  system.  Punishment,  like  crime,  is  a 
relative  term — relative  to  the  very  element 
which  Mr.  Combe  excludes.  Punishment 
is  something  more  than  mere  Buffering. 
It  is  only  in  a  derived  and  secondary  sense 
that  we  should  apply  the  word  at  all  to  the 
suffering  accidentally  incurred,  for  example, 
by  one  of  the  lower  animals ;  nor  does  the 
treatment  to  which  the  lunatic  is  subjected, 
though  involving  suffering,  more  or  less,  ever 
receive  the  name.  The  essential  idea  of 
punishment  is,  that  kind  of  suffering  which 
the  sentiment  of  justice  perceives  to  be  due, 
retributively,  to  the  infraction  of  a  moral 
duty,  by  a  responsible  agent.  Accordingly, 
in  order  to  forbid  this  kind  of  suffering,  Mr. 
Combe  finds  it  necessary  to  exclude  as  much 
as  possible,  the  element  of  a  free  moral  will : 
ana  hence  that  enumeration  of  the  sources 
of  crime,  so  carefully  framed  to  keep  out  of 


sight  the  existence  of  such  a  will.  In  con¬ 
ducting  this  operation.  Mr.  Combe  exhibits 
a  facility  of  shutting  his  eyes,  for  the  time 
being,  on  every  fact  which  cannot  be  made 
to  fit  neatly  in,  however  certain  and  obvious, 
which  is  very  wonderful,  although  character¬ 
istic  of  all  extreme  theorists.  For  example, 
in  his  first  "  source”  of  crime,  particular  or¬ 
gans  being  too  large,  and  sponlaneouilif  too 
active” — it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that, 
at  least,  another  source  of  crime — and  a 
more  real,  because  more  ultimate  source — 
may  be  the  too  great  activity  of  an  "  organ” 
which  was  not  spontaneous,  but  which  was 
voluntarily  roused,  and  thereafter  deliberate¬ 
ly  encouraged.  So  of  his  second  cause — 
“great  excitement  produced  by  external 
causes,"  he  forgets  that  "  great  excitement” 
may  be  produced  by  causes  not  external — 
but  internal,  to  the  stimulants  administered 
by  a  combination  of  the  other  faculties  vol¬ 
untarily  directed,  so  as  to  supply  them. 
Again,  it  never  occurs  to  him,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  the  excitement  really  coming 
from  external  causes,  the  criminal  is  fre¬ 
quently  responsible  for  having  voluntarily 
exposed  himself  to  their  influence — perhaps 
that  he  failed  to  avoid  them,  perhaps  that 
he  actually  sought  them.  Again,  he  forgets 
that  even  in  the  extreme  cases  in  which  evil 
passions  or  propensities  do  exercise  a  power 
which  is  almost  uncontrollable,  this  power  is 
generally  an  acquired  one — acquired  through 
a  long  course  of  criminal  indulgence  and  wil¬ 
ful  cherishing.  If  these  indisputable  facts 
of  mental  science  are  incompatible  with  the 
phrenological  system,  it  would  only  prove, 
that  that  system  is  false :  if  they  are  beyond 
the  sphere  of  its  cognizance,  it  would  prove 
that  that  system  is  incomplete.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  these  facts  are  not  only  per¬ 
fectly  compatible  with  those  which  phrenol¬ 
ogy  undertakes  to  prove,  but,  if  we  are  to 
believe  Mr.  Combe,  in  other  portions  of  his 
book,  are  facts  on  which  phreAology  has  cast 
a  new  and  original  light.  We  cannot  allow, 
indeed,  that  this  science  has  made  it  more 
certain  than  it  was  before,  that  mental  capa¬ 
cities,  naturally  weak,  may  be  strengthened 
by  exercise  and  legitimate  use,  or  that  others 
naturally  overstrong,  may  be  repressed  by 
voluntary  discipline  ;  but  it  is,  at  least,  sat¬ 
isfactory  to  know,  that  in  Mr.  Combe’s  opin- 
ion,  phrenology  has  revealed  to  us  the  very 
mode  in  which  these  ends  are  accomplished. 
He  tells  us — 

"  The  brain  partakes  of  the  general  qualities  of 
the  organized  system,  and  is  strengthened  by  the 
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same  means  as  tlie  other  organs.  When  the  mas- 
cles  are  called  into  vivacious  activity,  an  increased 
influx  of  blood  and  of  nervous  stimulus  takes  place 
in  them,  and  these  vessels  and  fibres  become  at 
once  larger,  firmer,  and  more  susceptible  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Thought  and  feeling  are  to  the  brain  what 
bodily  exercise  is  to  the  muscles.” 


stone  is  a  knowledge  of  the  mind’s  physical 
“  organa,”  man  may  yot  be  found  in  harmo¬ 
ny  with  himself.  But  when  we  turn  to  his 
own  descriptions  of  what  that  “  self”  has  hi¬ 
therto  been,  this  hope  turns  out  to  be  but  a 
sorry  consolation.  He  says — 


When  Mr.  Combe,  therefore,  draws  up  a 
definition  of  the  sources  of  crime,  which  ex¬ 
cludes  all  consideration  of  the  existence  of  a 
responsible  will,  it  is  not  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  its  commanding  influence  over  the  elements 
of  character,  and  the  results  of  conduct,  for 
he  traces  this  influence  to  the  operation  of  a 
physiological  law  :  but  it  simply  is,  that  this 
is  an  inconvenient  fact — inconsistent  with  the 

{)Osition  he  is  maintaining  at  the  time.  The 
acility  with  which  he  narrows  his  field  of 
view,  so  as  to  leave  outside  of  it  everything 
which  it  is  troublesome  to  include — every¬ 
thing  which  does  not  fit  easily  into  the  plan 
of  his  definitions — is  one  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  book.  The  orbits  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies  are  modified  and  altered  by  the  at¬ 
traction  of  surrounding  spheres :  but  there 
is  nothing  of  which  the  theories  of  Mr. 
Combe  shows  such  an  absolute  independ¬ 
ence  as  the  disturbing  influence  of  an  adja¬ 
cent  truth. 

We  do  not  mean  to  accuse  Mr.  Combe  of 
any  conscious  dishonesty  of  argument.  There 
is  no  artifice  whatever.  It  is  merely  the 
common  error  of  extreme  enthusiasts,  that 
of  dealing  in  half  truths  : — so  easily  converti¬ 
ble,  as  every  one  knows,  into  whole  untruths. 
His  errors  are  those  of  a  class ;  and  are  in¬ 
separable  from  that  idolatry  of  the  physical 
sciences  which  places  a  disproportionate 
value  on  their  truths,  as  compared  with  the 
higher  truths  which  lie  beyond.  Passing  from 
morals  to  religion,  in  so  far  as  Mr.  Combe 
incidentally  refers  to  it,  we  shall  find  the 
same  tendencies  of  opinion.  On  one  point, 
indeed,  of  no  small  importance,  it  seems  to 
us  that  he  makes  himself  out  more  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  received  doctrines  than  be  really 
is.  The  corruption  of  human  nature  is  an 
idea  to  which  he  never  refers,  except  in 
terms  of  somewhat  scornful  rejection.  Yet 
every  page  of  his  own  writings  is  one  con¬ 
tinued  groan  over  the  manifmd  evils  which 
man  has  brotigbt,  and  is  bringing  on  himself, 
by  wilful  violations  of  every  natural  law — 
not  always  through  simple  ignorance,  but 
on  the  contrary,  very  often  with  knowledge 
ample  enough  to  have  required  from  him 
more  complete  obedience.  He  does,  indeed, 
express  his  hope,  that  through  the  blessings 
of  that  new  philosophy,  whose  foundation- 


“In  all  ages,  practical  men  have  dedicated 
three-fourths  of  their  time  to  pursuits  calculated 
to  gratify  the  faculties  which  bear  reference  to 
this  world  alone  :  but,  unfortunately,  the  remain¬ 
ing  fourth  has  not  been  devoted  to  objects  related 
to  their  higher  powers.  Ambition  has  not  been 
directed  e.xclusively  to  moral  objects,  but,  gener¬ 
ally,  the  reverse.  The  hours  which  should  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  improvement  of  their  high¬ 
er  faculties  have  been  either  devoted  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  gain,  sensual  pleasure,  or  the  objects  of  a 
vulgar  ambition,  or  spent  in  mere  trifling  amuse¬ 
ments  or  relaxations.” 

Then,  has  not  Mr.  Combe  to  deplore  that 
even  now  the  truths  of  his  phrenological 
“philosophy  of  mind”  are  habitually  disre¬ 
garded,  even  those  of  them  which  are  gen¬ 
erally  admitted?  It  is  as  difficult  to  place 
Mr.  Combe  “  in  harmony  ”  with  himself,  as 
it  is  to  effect  this  object,  in  reference  to  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  until  we  discover  that  he 
does  admit  "corruption,”  in  a  certain  sense, 
telling  us  that  it  “  consists  in  man’s  tendency 
to  abuse  his  faculties.”  For  our  own  part, 
we  are  satisfied  with  this : — An  universal 
tendency  to  abuse  his  faculties,  visible,  more 
or  less,  in  all  men,  and  in  all  ages,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  will  being  able  to  show 
itself, — is  as  much  on  this  head  as  can  be  re¬ 
quired  by  the  most  zealous  divine.  That 
hind  and  degree  of  corruption  which  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  subjection  of  man’s  nature  to 
the  excesses  of  separate  impulsive  “  organs,” 
without  a  Will  to  guide  them,  is  no  part  of 
the  Christian  system,  but  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  “  philosophy  ”  of  Mr.  Combe. 

There  is  a  whole  chapter  devoted  to  the 
“relation  between  science  and  scripture,”  a 
subject  on  which  the  author  tells  us  that  he 
enters  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  interest  of 
the  subject  than  from  any  feeling  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  defence.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Galileo  class  of  ar¬ 
gument  in  this  chapter,  which  we  have  no 
inclination  to  dispute ;  and  a  long  array  of 
the  cases,  certainly  numerous  enough,  in 
which  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  ecclesias¬ 
tics  and  religious  parties  have  opposed  and 
impeded  the  investigation  of  scientific  truth. 
But  unfortunately  Mr.  Combe,  by  the  man- 
I  ner  in  which  he  handles  the  subject,  does 
'  much  to  aggravate  the  evil.  He  must  re- 
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member  that  though  it  is  the  height  of  folly 
to  oppose  religious  to  scientific  truth — or  to 
he  jealous  of  any  fact  which  our  faculties 
enable  us  to  ascertain,  it  is  by  no  means  fool¬ 
ish  but  very  wise,  to  be  exceedingly  jealous 
of  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  such  facts 
by  that  strange  Being,  who,  as  Mr.  Combe 
admits,  exhibits  an  inveterate  “  tendency  ”  to 
the  abuse  of  his  faculties.  He  must  also  re¬ 
member  that  each  particular  class  of  mind, 
and  each  particular  exercise  of  the  faculties, 
is  connected  with  a  tendency  to  some  partic¬ 
ular  abuse ;  and  that  one  besetting  danger  of 
those  who  have  an  active  inquiring  intellect, 
much  engaged  in  the  search  after  secondary 
causes,  is  to  over-estimate  the  relative  value 
of  the  little  which  their  knowledge  has  re¬ 
vealed,  as  compared  with  the  truths,  vast  and 
inhnite,  which  their  ignorance  conceals. 
Whenever,  then,  the  facts  of  science  are 
made  the  subject  of  this  abuse — when  such 
men  look  on  their  “Philosophy”  as  embra¬ 
cing  a  very  much  larger  circle  than  it  really 
does,  and  are  therefore  perpetually  “  intru¬ 
ding  into  the  things  which  they  have  not 
seen”  by  presumptuous  conclusions  from 
what  they  do  see,  they  are  serving  the  cause 
of  bigotry  and  ignorance,  by  exhibiting  as 
the  result  of  science,  what  is  nothing  but  the 
result  of  their  own  infirmities.  Now  we  can¬ 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  a  writer  who, 
even  within  the  legitimate  circle  of  his  own 
investigations,  groups  together  so  unskilfully 
the  facts  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and 
seems  incapable  of  keeping  in  mind  more 
than  a  few  even  of  these  at  any  one  time — 
who  regards  phrenology  as  the  basis  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  instead  of  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  mind  as  the  basis  of  phrenological  ob¬ 
servation — and  who  omits  from  among  the 
sources  of  crime,  that  one  source  apart  from 
which  it  ceases  to  be  a  crime  at  all — is  still 
less  capable  of  estimating  fairly  the  great 
truths  which  lie  beyond  the  boundary  of  his 
own  science ;  or  that  when  he  treats  of  these 
at  all,  he  does  so  in  a  light  which  is  not  their 
own.  Accordingly,  his  arguments  continu¬ 
ally  tend  to  explain  away  all  those  spiritual 
infiuences  which  are  more  especially  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  religious  faith,  and  which  do  not  ea¬ 
sily  come  under  the  explanations  of  the  phre¬ 
nological  philosophy  of  mind.  Although  the 
existence  of  such  internal  infiuences  is  among 
the  deepest  intuitions  of  the  human  spirit,  as 
well  as  emphatically  declared  in  Revelation, 
Mr.  Combe  surmounts  every  difficulty  by 
reminding  us  that  “  all  existing  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Scripture  ”  have  been  made  by  men 
who  were  ignorant  of  phrenology ;  and  as 
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this  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  “  most  complete 
system  of  mental  philosophy  which  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  taught,”  he  naturally  is  disposed 
to  doubt  any  mental  phenomena  which  that 
system  finds  it  difficult  to  include.  Thus, 
where  the  doctrine  of  God’s  direct  influence 
on  the  soul  is  referred  to,  Mr.  Combe  seeks 
for  some  form  in  which  he  can  reconcile  it 
with  his  own  notion  of  the  brain’s  inalienable 
functions,  and  exclude  the  idea  of  any  exter¬ 
nal  interference  :  declaring  “  his  inference 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  mentioned  in  Scripture 
as  a  power  influencing  the  human  mind,  in¬ 
variably  acts  in  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
organization.”  Now  this  may  bear  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  which  no  serious  objection  can  be 
made.  Undoubtedly,  if  God  acts  on  the  hu¬ 
man  spirit,  he  must  have  given  it  faculties 
and  dispositions  on  which  that  action  can  be 
made  to  operate.  But  if  no  more  than  this 
be  the  import  of  Mr.  Combe’s  "inference,” 
would  he  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
press  it?  Is  not  the  idea  he  intends  to  con¬ 
vey  something  of  this  sort :  that  the  power 
of  operation  on  the  human  mind,  by  the  Di¬ 
vine  Spirit,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  “  size 
and  activity”  of  the  cerebral  organs  with 
which  each  man  is  born  ?  And  do  we  not 
see  in  this  position — only  carried  into  a 
higher  department  of  truth — that  same  nar¬ 
rowness  of  vision  which  could  not  combine 
into  one  view  the  existence  of  separate  facul¬ 
ties,  and  the  existence  also  of  an  independent 
will  gifted  with  the  power  of  regulation  and 
control?  We  have  seen  that  within  the 
limits  of  the  mind  itself,  he  so  merged  the 
ruling  authority,  and  exalted  the  mere  force 
of  individual  “organs,’’  that  the  criminal  was 
considered  a  mere  passive  agent  in  their 
hands ;  and  it  is  therefore  quite  natural  that 
outside,  as  it  were,  the  limits  of  the  mind,  he 
should  have  great  difficulty  in  admitting  the 
ordinary  operation  of  a  power  to  restore, 
strengthen,  and  direct  the  will.  The  same 
tendencies  of  opinion  are  apparent  in  every 
one  of  the  numerous  points  in  which  Mr. 
Combe’s  subject  leads  him  to  the  borders  or 
beyond  the  borders  of  religious  truth.  When, 
for  example,  Mr.  Combe  tells  us  that  the 
sermons  of  the  last  century  were  generally 
“  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  sense  and  suita¬ 
bleness  to  human  nature,  to  those  delivered 
yesterday” — when  he  looks  forward  to  the 
time  when  “  Divines  shall  introduce  the  nat¬ 
ural  laws  into  their  discourses,  and  teach  the 
people  the  works  and  institutions  of  the  Cre¬ 
ator” — when  speaking  still  more  positively 
he  refers  to  the  ignorance  which  has  so  long 
“  represented  Christianity  as  a  system  of 
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spiritual  influences,  of  internal  operations  on 
the  soul,  and  of  repentant  preparation  for 
another  life ;  rather  than  an  eipoeiUon  of 
pure  and  lofty  principles  addressed  to  re¬ 
sponding  faculties  in  human  nature  itself, 
and,  therefore,  capable  of  being  applied  in 
this  world” — and  again,  when  he  speaks  of 
religious  discourses  often  '*  partaking  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  abstractedness  of  the  scho¬ 
lastic  philosophy  ” — we  see  the  same  habit 
of  misplacing  or  exaggerating  a  few  subordi¬ 
nate  truths,  at  the  expense  of  others  far  more 
important,  either  forgotten  or  denied.  If  it 
be  simply  meant  that  every  fact  discovered 
by  science,  and  every  law  traced  in  nature, 
are  to  be  viewed  in  a  religious  light,  and  re¬ 
ferred  directly  to  the  will  of  Qod,  we  accept 
the  principle  with  cordial  assent.  But  if  it 
be  meant,  as  it  too  plainly  is,  that  these  can 
be  made  in  themselves  the  objects  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  faith  more  capable  either  of  influencing 
human  motive,  or  satisfying  the  human  spi¬ 
rit,  than  that  system  of  spiritual  beliefs  which 
Mr.  Combe  seems  to  think  so  erroneous  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  Christianity — we  can  only 
wonder  at  the  credulity  which  hopes  so  much 
from  the  force  of  logic,  and  at  the  blindness 
which  fears  so  little  the  effect  of  passion,  and 
has  observed  so  little  of  the  power  of  faith. 
The  moral  essays,  for  example,  of  the  last 
century,  whatever  Mr.  Comte  may  think  of 
their  superior  “  sense  and  suitability  to  human  I 
nature,”  had,  as  a  fad,  infinitely  less  praoti-  | 
cal  effect  on  character  than  the  more  spiri¬ 
tual  discourses  of  the  present  time.  No  law, 
among  material  things,  has  its  existence  more 
thoroughly  ascertained,  or  its  effects  more 
frequently  observed  than  that  which  consti¬ 
tutes  our  belief  in  spiritual  things,  by  far  the 
most  powerful  spring  of  human  action :  and 
where  those  things  have  not  been  revealed, 
there  they  have  teen  imagined.  But  with¬ 
out  any  telief  in  a  class  of  truths  which  rea¬ 
son  may  confirm,  but  cannot  of  itself  disco¬ 
ver,  no  race  of  human  beings  has  yet  been 
found  existing ;  nor  is  any  influence  on  life 
and  conduct  so  subtle  and  pervading.  It  is 
a  principle  of  mental  science,  which  even  Mr. 
Comte’s  philosophy  admits,  that  every  fa¬ 
culty  and  desire  “  stands  in  a  definite  relation 
to  some  external  object.”* 

So  we  presume  that  answering  to  this  uni¬ 
versal  sentiment  of  belief  in  things  unseen 
and  spiritual,  there  are  spiritual  realities,  to 
which  reason  cannot  of  itself  attain,  but  which 
all  men  have  yet  an  intense  desire  to  know. 

*  Mr.  Cctnbe  tajs" almost'' ererj  faculty  Rtands, 
Ac.  He  surely  cannot  mean  that  any  of  the  highest 
fiMoltica  of  all  are  an  exeeption  to  this  law. 


[Nov., 

If  we  grant,  then,  as  Mr.  Comte  never  dis¬ 
putes,  that  the  Christian  revelation  of  those 
realities  is  a  true  one,  it  follows  that  the 
teaching  of  them  must  be  the  only  effective 
basis  of  that  corresponding  moral  code,  whose 
surpassing  excellence  he  frequently  admits; 
and  it  is  an  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature, 
and  of  the  observed  law  of  sequence,  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  abstract  principles  of  morality 
can  ever  in  themselves  be  made  to  occupy 
the  place  or  exercise  the  influence  of  a  religi¬ 
ous  faith  in  these  realities.  Still  more  un- 
philosophical  and  at  variance  with  all  expe¬ 
rience,  is  it  to  suppose  that  this  place  and 
rank  can  ever  be  assumed  by  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  investigation  of  the  natural 
laws.  From  these  we  can,  indeed,  infer  by 
reasoning  some  general  ideas  of  the  Creator 
— of  his  “  eternal  power  and  Godhead,”  of 
His  goodness,  and  of  His  justice.  But  such 
general  conclusions  are  in  themselves  too  ab¬ 
stract,  and  fall  too  far  short  of  satisfying  the 
affections,  to  exert  any  permanent  influence 
on  the  human  spirit,  or  tecome  the  object  of 
a  vital  personal  belief.  Very  different,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  value  of  the  natural  laws,  when 
they  are  regarded  as  the  works  of  a  Creator, 
whose  revealed  character  and  government 
has  been  previou>ly  believed  and  known. 
Then,  indeed,  will  the  light  which  they  are 
capable  of  yielding  in  their  endless  variety 
yet  close  connexion — in  their  types  and  anal¬ 
ogies — be  enjoyed  and  understood.  Re¬ 
cognition  is  easy  where  original  discovery 
would  have  teen  impossible.  There  is  no 
science  which  supersedes  the  question  which 
David  asked — “Who  by  searching  can  find 
out  God  ?”  although  every  one  of  them  may 
add  new  meaning  and  illustration  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  He  has  revealed.  When,  therefore, 
Mr.  Comte  objects  to  the  spiritual  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  parts  of  religion 
which  have  exclusive  reference  to  a  future 
life,  and  when  he  points  to  the  investigation 
of  the  natural  laws,  physical  and  moral,  as 
the  true  basis  of  a  practical  religion,  he  is 
exhibiting  almost  incredible  blindness  to  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  “Constitution 
of  Man.”  We  do  not  now  condemn  this 
teaching  on  any  higher  ground  than  one 
purely  philosophical,  having  for  its  basis  the 
observed  phenomena  of  mind,  as  exhibited 
in  every  age  and  country.  But  we  are  bound 
to  say  in  passing,  that  the  language  of  Mr. 
Comte,  in  pushing  back,  as  it  were,  the 
more  spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity,  from 
the  foreground  of  its  teaching,  as  having  re¬ 
mote  eflfect  on  the  practical  affairs  of  this 
life,  requires  such  dealing  with  frequent  and 
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emphatic  declarations  of  Scripture,  as  cannot 
be  fairly  called  a  mere  various  interpretation. 
And  if  this  be  so,  he  cannot  be  surprised, 
that  his  book  is  often  connected  with  opinions 
which  carry  this  postponement  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  beliefs  of  the  Christian  Faith,  much  far¬ 
ther  than  possibly  he  himself  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  do.  The  disposition  he  evinces,  as 
we  have  seen,  not  merely  to  postpone,  but 
to  explain  away  such  of  them  as  cannot  be 
easily  reduced  under  his  phrenological  formu¬ 
las  of  the  spontaneous  action  of  individual 
“  organs,”  is  the  very  spirit  which  rouses 
against  the  natural  sciences,  those  jealousies 
which  are,  indeed,  most  irrational  as  directed 
against  any  class  of  truths,  but  which  are  too 
often  thoroughly  justified  as  against  the  fa¬ 
naticism  and  presumption  of  those  who  can 
see  nothing  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of 
some  favorite  pursuit. 

Mr.  Combe’s  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of 
phrenology,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  belief 
in  the  unbounded  blessings  it  may  yet  con¬ 
fer  upon  the  world,  is  only  displeasing  where 
it  crosses  into  sacred  ground,  and  occupies  a 
territory  which  belongs  to  truths  much  high¬ 
er  than  any  on  which  his  theories  are  built. 

Very  often  we  can  follow  with  some  in¬ 
struction,  and  still  more  often  with  real  pleas¬ 
ure  and  amusement,  the  footsteps  of  a  mind 
possessed  by  irany  useful  and  practical  ideas, 
and  whose  benevolence  is  conspicuous  even 
in  its  widest  deviations.  Who  would  not 
wish  to  be  initiated  into  the  happy  brother¬ 
hood  of  which  Mr.  Combe  gives  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  picture : — 

“  A  party  of  thnroa|;hly  practical  phrenoloi^ists 
meet  in  the  perfect  knowledge  of  each  otter’s 
qualities:  they  respect  these  as  the  gift  of  the 
Creator;  and  their  great  object  is  todcrive  the  ut¬ 
most  pleasure  from  their  legitimate  use,  and  to 
avoid  every  approximation  to  abuse  of  them.  The 
distinctions  of  country  and  education  are  broken 
down  by  unity  of  principle:  the  chilling  restraints 
of  cautiousness,  self-esteem,  secretiveness,  and 
love  of  approbation,  which  stands  as  barriers  of 
eternal  ice  between  human  beings  in  the  ordinary 
intercourse  of  society,  are  gently  removed;  the  di¬ 
recting  sway  is  committed  to  benevolence,  vene¬ 
ration,  conscientiousness, and  intellect;  and, then, 
the  higher  principles  of  the  mind  operate  with  a 
delightful  vivacity  unknown  to  persons  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  qualities  of  human  nature!” 

Who  would  not  be  a  thoroughly  practical 
phrenologist  ?  But,  by  the  way,  it  occurs  to 
us  to  ask  Mr.  Combe  who  it  is,  or  what  it  is, 
that  “  commits  the  directing  sway”  as  above 
described  ?  Is  it  a  faculty  of  will  ?  If  it  be, 
how  is  this  itself  directed  ? 


We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  refer, 
in  any  detail,  to  those  portions  of  the  “  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Man,”  in  which  we  can  follow 
the  writer  with  positive  assent.  It  is  the 
less  needful,  however,  to  do  so,  as  the  truths 
which  Mr.  Combe  enforces,  are  such  as  are 
generally  admitted,  but  yet  do  not  the  less 
require  to  be  frequently  and  emphatically  re¬ 
peated.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  simple — 
being  an  exposition  of  the  relation  in  which 
we  stand  to  the  natural  laws,  which  fall  un¬ 
der  the  great  leading  divisions  of  physical, 
organic,  and  moral.  The  principle  that  these 
have  all  a  separate  and  independent  opera¬ 
tion,  so  that  obedience  to  the  one  class  of 
laws  will  not  obviate  the  punishment,  or  evil 
consequences  involved  in  the  violation  of 
another  class — is  announced  as  “  the  key  to 
the  true  theory  of  the  divine  government  of 
the  world,”  and  as  having  not  been  hitherto 
duly  appreciated.  The  farther  principle  that 
all  these  natural  laws  are  expressions  of  the 
Creator’s  will,  and,  therefore,  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  and  obeyed  as  such,  is  one  frequently 
enforced,  as  it  cannot  be  enforced  too  much. 
All  the  leading  and  best  ideas  in  tbe  chap¬ 
ters  treating  of  the  moral  laws,  as,  indeed, 
of  the  other  natural  laws  also,  are  derived 
from  the  noble  work  of  Bishop  Butler — that 
great  pioneer  in  a  path  of  investigation  which 
will  never  cease  to  afford  interest  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  faculties  of  man.  The  ob¬ 
ligation  is  most  fully  and  honorably  acknow¬ 
ledged.  In  the  sections  devoted  to  the  or¬ 
ganic  laws,  a  subject  which  has  been  han¬ 
dled  with  such  eminent  utility  by  tbe  author’s 
brother,  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Combe,  there 
is  much  curious  and  interesting  information. 
Here,  however,  as  elsewhere,  the  relative 
value  of  individual  truths  is  sometimes  so 
much  forgotten  that  the  result  arrived  at  is 
most  erroneous.  For  example,  on  tbe  im¬ 
portant  subject  of  tbe  laws  of  health  which 
regulate  the  transmission  of  a  sound  bodily 
and  mental  constitution  to  our  children — no 
one  will  dispute  that  these,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  ascertained,  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  ought  to  influence  our  conduct  in 
determining  the  circumstances  of  tbe  mar¬ 
riage  union.  But  the  mere  physiologist  for¬ 
gets  that  there  are  other  considerations  to  be 
kept  in  view  than  the  improvement  of  tbe 
race  considered  as  a  breed.  And  even  in 
this  narrow,  though  important  point  of  view, 
nothing  can  be  more  unguarded  than  to  lay 
down  as  Mr.  Combe  does,  by  quotation  and 
adoption  from  an  American  writer,  that  all 
"  persons  in  any  way  constitutionally  enfee¬ 
bled — persons  predisposed  to  scrofula,  pul- 
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monarj  consumption,  gout,  or  epilepsy, 
should  conscientiously  abstain  from  matri* 
mony.”  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  civilised  world  have  some  pre¬ 
disposition  more  or  less  distant,  more  or 
less  decided,  to  some  one  or  other  of  such 
diseases.  Without  adverting  to  other  laws 
which  may  determine  the  path  of  duty  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  laid  down  here,  it 
is  enough  to  observe  that  the  highest  bene¬ 
fits  to  mankind  may  be,  and  have  been  de¬ 
rived  through  the  agency  of  persons  laboring 
under  constitutional  taints  of  every  variety 
and  kind.  Nay,  it  is  a  matter  of  familiar  ob¬ 
servation  that  the  highest  gifts  of  genius,  the 
noblest  dispositions,  and  the  utmost  holiness 
and  purity  of  spirit,  are  constantly  associated 
with  physical  frames  hasting  to  premature 
decay.  Among  the  number  of  poets  and 
philosophers  who  have  delighted  and  instruct¬ 
ed  the  world,  how  many  names  occur  to 
us  of  men  whose  bodily  infirmities  were  as 
remarkable  as  their  mental  gifts !  And  in 
the  circle  of  our  own  private  acquaintance, 
how  many  are  there  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  whose  chararter  has  been  eminently 
fine  and  their  influence  eminently  beneficial  ? 

In  the  section  devoted  to  calamities  arising 
from  infringement  of  the  moral  law,  consid¬ 
ered  in  reference  to  the  welfare  of  individuals 
and  the  general  progress  of  society,  Mr. 
Combe  makes  many  interesting  observations, 
and  lays  down  many  wholesome  principles. 
Of  the  many  great  evils  of  our  existing  social 
system,  as  the  result  of  a  too  exclusive  pur¬ 
suit  of  material  wealth — of  the  want  of  all 
leisure  for  moral  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment  left  to  thousands  of  the  manufacturing 
operative  class — and  of  the  punishment  by 
which  the  natural  laws  of  Ood  will  in  the 
end  vindicate  their  own  authority — there  are 
strong  and  useful  representations.  Nor  can 
we  withhold  the  expression  of  our  sympathy 
and  assent  from  many  of  the  views  expressed 
as  to  the  direction  which  our  efforts  should 
take  for  the  counteraction  of  these  evils. 
The  time  saved  by  the  rapid  progress  of  me¬ 
chanical  invention,  involving  as  it  does,  some 
temporary  evils,  is  justly  regarded  by  the 
author  as  a  fund  out  of  which  increased  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  mental  cultivation  of  the 
working-classes  may,  if  duly  improved,  be 
reconciled  with  the  rapidly  increasing  wants 
of  society.  And  as  regains  the  part  which 
may  be  taken  by  legislation  towards  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  these  great  ends,  Mr.  Combe, 
we  think,  takes  bis  stand  on  the  true  prin¬ 
ciple  when  he  says,  **  that  the  Legislature 
may  considerably  accelerate  improvements  by 


adding  the  constraining  authority  of  human 
laws  to  enactments  already  proclaimed  by 
the  Creator.”  This,  at  least,  is  one  form  of 
expressing  the  true  answer  to  the  extreme 
economists,  who  deny  that  law  ought  ever  to 
interfere  in  any  case  with  the  province  of 
industry,  and  who  consider  such  evils  as  the 
absolute  neglect  of  a  whole  generation  of  the 
young,  and  the  total  abandonment  of  them 
to  the  debasing  effect  of  excessive  and  unre¬ 
mitting  toil,  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
slightest  check  on  the  accumulations  of  the 
warehouse.  It  is  very  true  that  there  are 
natural  laws  in  operation  which  will  tend  to 
counteract  all  evils,  but  that  counteraction 
will  be  in  the  form  of  tremendous  punish¬ 
ment  ;  and  assuredly  none  more  severe  or 
sweeping  will  attend  the  infraction  of  any 
law  of  God,  than  those  which  must  in  the 
end  overtake  the  community  which  gives  it¬ 
self  up  to  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  wealth, 
and  deliberately  refuses  such  self-restraint  as 
may  reconcile  the  duty  of  labor  with  the 
higher  duty  of  religious  and  moral  culture. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  say  of  this  work, 
that  its  great  fault  lies,  as  is  very  commonly 
the  case,  in  that  which  the  author  thinks  its 
peculiar  merit.  He  says  that  it  contains  no 
new  truths,  but  that,  in  the  relation  in  which 
admitted  truths  stand  to  each  other,  he 
thinks  his  ideas  are  new  and  important.  We 
should  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  book  is 
full  of  single  truths,  not  certainly  new,  yet 
requiring  to  be  impressed  and  often  put  with 
ingenuity  and  force  ;  but  that  the  relation  in 
which  these  truths  stand  to  each  other,  and 
to  other  truths  which  are  kept  out  of  view, 
is  essentially  erroneous.  As  regards  the 
bearing  of  this  work  on  the  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion,  we  have  said  enough  to  indicate  our 
opinion.  Mr.  Combe  is  justified  in  saying, 
that  the  practical  results  he  teaches  are  in 
general  harmony  with  the  moral  precepts  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  likewise  true  that 
he  takes  pleasure  in  pointing  out  this  har¬ 
mony  to  his  readers.  Nay  more :  those  who 
look  with  attention  to  the  natural  laws  which 
he  expounds,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
new  instances  of  that  pervading  analogy 
which  obtains  between  the  principles  of  di¬ 
vine  government  involved  in  the  spiritual 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  those  which  are 
even  now  seen  in  active  operation  in  this  pre¬ 
sent  world.  But  such  harmonies  as  these 
the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  discover  for 
himself.  He  will  often  find  spiritual  beliefs 
brought  down  as  it  were  under  some  form 
of  physical  “  explanation but  never  any 
law  of  the  material  world  traced  upward 
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to  its  spiritual  meaning.  We  do  not  forget 
that  Mr.  Combe’s  purpose  in  inrestignting 
the  natural  laws  is  different  from  that  of 
the  theologian  in  dealing  with  the  same 
subject.  He  professes  to  confine  himself 
to  “  Man  as  he  exists  in  this  world," 'and 
may  fairly  decline  to  pursue  any  line  of 
thought  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  visible 
horizon.  But,  even  supposing  this  limit 
to  be  faithfully  adhered  to,  infinite  errors 
on  what  lies  beyond  this  world  may  be 
involved  in  our  description  of  what  goes 
on  within  it.  Of  old  the  earth  was  re¬ 
garded  as  itself  the  centre  of  a  system, 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  as  moving  round 
it.  Even  when  there  was  no  direct  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  erroneous  theory  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  celestial  objects,  it  imparted  a 
false  light  or  coloring  to  every  idea  of 
terrestrial  things.  And,  as  in  the  physical 
world  all  just  conception  of  the  phenomena 
of  our  planet  depends  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  relative  position  and  magnitude  of  the 
great  bodies  amongst  which  it  moves  ;  so,  in 
the  moral  world,  does  everything  depend  on 
a  right  understanding  of  the  great  spiritual 
truths  which  extend  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  time.  It  is  very  easy,  in  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  different  climates  of  the  globe, 
and  of  the  variations  of  the  seasons,  to  con¬ 
vey  the  most  monstrous  errors  on  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  astronomy  ;  and  it  is  not  less  easy  in 
constructing  a  “  Philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,”  to  assail  the  first  elements  of  moral 
and  religious  truth.  Such,  in  our  opinion, 
must  be  the  effect  of  doctrines  tending  to 
deny  or  explain  away,  in  ethical  science,  the 
free  will  and  responsibility  of  man  ;  and,  in 
religion,  those  external  spiritual  influences  on 
human  character  which  are  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  which,  of 
course,  cannot  be  made  sensible  to  the  fin- 
ers  of  the  phrenologist.  Observing,  as  we 
o  with  pleasure,  some  individual  passages 
which  indicate  a  glimpse  of  higher  views,  we 
must  condemn  the  general  tendency  of  Mr. 
Combe’s  system,  as  hostile  to  the  reception 
of  these  essential  truths.  Does  the  Christian 
rejoice  in  a  belief  and  consciousness  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  change  effected  and  maintained  through 
help  of  the  Divine  Spirit  holding  intercourse 
with  his  own  ? — Mr.  Combe  admits,  with 
that  air  of  patronage  which  belongs  to  supe¬ 
rior  knowledge,  that  such  a  person  “  labors 
under  great  disadvantages  from  their  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
laws  of  its  activity,”  and  then  proceeds  to 
explain  to  him  that  be  is  not  “  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  a  large  development  of  the 
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moral  organs,  combined  with  an  active  tern* 
perament,  contributes  to  such  effects !”  Or 
again, — fortified  as  he  is  on  this  as  on  the 
other  belief,  by  the  most  express  declara¬ 
tions  of  Scripture,  does  be  believe  in  the 
power  of  prayer  to  effect  the  issue  of  events  ? 
Mr.  Combe  tells  him  that  the  (only  ?)  use  of 
prayer  is  to  be  found  in  its  influence  on  his 
own  mind.  Now  that  prayer,  when  believed 
in  as  regards  its  outward  aim,  has  a  reflex 
influence  on  the  character  of  him  who  prays, 
is  indeed  most  true.  Whether  it  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  that  influence,  if  no  other  were 
believed  in — whether  we  could  pray,  know¬ 
ing  that  to  petition  God  is  but  a  form — fal¬ 
lacious  and  yet  wholesome — of  preaching  to 
ourselves,  we  leave  Mr.  Combe’s  “  philoso- 
of  mind”  to  settle  as  it  can. 
hat  our  author  does  not  see  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  own  principles,  nay,  that  he 
himself  admits  truths  which  ought  to  have 
given  more  elevation,  and  a  wider  grasp  to 
his  philosophy,  we  are  very  willing  to  admit : 
whilst  his  evident  sincerity  and  benevolence 
must  leave  on  the  minds  of  his  readers  many 
pleasing  impressions.  But  truth  compels  us 
to  condemn  the  general  tendency  of  his  “  phi¬ 
losophy,”  on  grounds  which  we  trust  we  have 
sufficiently  explained.  Our  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  that  which  Mr.  Combe  so  often 
assumes  as  the  necessary  resort  of  his  adver¬ 
saries.  We  do  not  dread  Phrenology  in 
itself :  we  see  no  “  danger”  in  this  or  in  any 
other  of  the  natural  sciences,  except  that 
danger  which  belongs  to  every  pursuit,  arising 
from  the  faults  of  the  inquirer.  But  against 
these  the  best  security  is  to  be  found  in  a 
wider  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the 
love  of  science :  that  its  facts  may  be  brought 
into  contact  with  many  minds :  and  so  their 
true  place  and  bearing  may  be  more  quickly 
ascertained.  The  division  of  labor  is  a 
principle  applicable  not  less  to  the  labor  of 
the  intellect  than  to  the  labor  of  the  hands. 
Mr.  Combe  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers  who 
are  of  great  use  in  the  ascertainment  or  illus¬ 
tration  of  separate  facts,  but  whose  views  of 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  higher 
departments  of  truth,  can  be  seldom  trusted. 
They  who  make  the  parts  of  a  machine  are 
not  generally  those  who  can  construct  the 
whole ;  and,  in  like  manner,  those  who  are 
engrossed  in  the  discovery,  or  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  single  truths,  are  often  inca¬ 
pable  of  assigning  them  their  proper  place  in 
the  general  system  of  human  knowledge. 
The  danger  of  such  philosophies  of  mind” 
as  that  we  have  been  examining,  must  be 
met,  and  not  evaded.  It  cannot  be  done 
SO 
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either  by  discouraging  scientiBc  inquiries,  or 
by  proclaiming  an  absolue  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  things  which  belong  to  reason  and 
those  which  belong  to  faith.  Every  out¬ 
ward  form  has  an  inward  meaning — a  relation 
real,  though  often  obscure,  to  the  things 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  Where  the 
true  meaning  is  not  found,  some  false  or 
illusory  meaning  will  be  imagined.  As  surely 
as  the  organic  frame  assimilates  to  itself 
every  variety  of  substance  which  enters  into 
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the  composition  of  its  food,  so  surely  will 
the  human  mind,  after  its  own  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  assimilate  every  appearance  of  the 
visible  creation.  “  Who  shall  read  the  inter¬ 
pretation  thereof’  is  written  on  everj’thing 
we  see,  and  carried  in  every  sound  we  hear. 
To  interpret  nature  rightly,  and  to  har¬ 
monize  its  material  facts  with  those  of  the 
spiritual  world,  is  one  of  the  great  works  to 
be  attended  to  in  our  day. 


From  th«  Eolaotic  Rariaw. 


ROBERT  AND  JAMES  HALDANE.* 


It  has  been  from  no  want  of  due  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  merit  of  the  work,  that  we  have 
not,  ere  now,  noticed  these  valuable  memoirs 
of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  this 
century.  In  thus  designating  the  well-known 
brothers,  Robert  and  James  Haldane,  of 
Scotland,  we  refer  not  merely  to  originality 
of  personal  character,  as  regards  either  their 
genius  qr  moral  excellence,  but  to  their  re¬ 
markable  history,  considered  as  a  6ne  practi¬ 
cal  exemplification  of  the  too  much  forgotten, 

not  despised,  doctrine  of  a  special  Provi¬ 
dence. 

The  misty  brilliance  of  philosophy,  falsely 
so  called,  once  more  perplexes  our  intellectual 
and  spiritual  vision.  It  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  by  men  in  some  sort  evangelical,  the 
good  old  truths  of  a  sound  scriptural  religion 
are  eloquently  apologized  for  rather  than 
cordially  embraced.  The  humbling  but 
sublime  doctrines  of  inspired,  authoritative 
revelation  seem  to  be  half  denied  by  the  af¬ 
fectedly  patronizing  mode  of  their  reception. 
The  “  divine  idea”  is,  forsooth,  piously  dis¬ 
covered  everywhere  and  in  everything,  while 
the  distinct  personality  of  the  great  and  holy 
Ood  is  rather  inferred  than  maintained. 
Much  of  our  so-called  religious  literature  is 
little  better  than  a  species  of  spiritual  obscu- 
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rantism.  The  school  of  the  rationalists  is 
becoming  more  and  more  irrational,  even  to 
a  wild  and  almost  canting  fanaticism.  We 
thus  refer  to  what  we  must  call  the  symptoms 
of  the  intellectual  and  religious  degeneracy 
of  the  day,  because  we  feel  that  such  works 
as  that  now  under  review  must  and  will  be 
the  most  natural  and  effective  antidote.  What 
good  have  your  conceited,  everlasting  eulo¬ 
gists  of  the  “  earnest”  themtevhs  done,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  morally  heroic  achievements 
of  such  men  as  the  Haldanes  ? 

The  ancestry,  both  paternal  and  maternal, 
of  these  distinguished  men  is  traceable,  by 
many  a  noble  and  brilliant  name,  for  six 
centuries.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  history 
of  Scotland,  full  as  it  is  of  romance,  of  mis¬ 
fortune,  and  of  glory.  Brave  warriors,  ac¬ 
complished  statesmen,  and  great  lawyers  of 
other  days,  illustrate  the  long  ancestral  roll. 
“On  the  15th  of  December,  1762,  Captain 
James  Haldane  married  his  first  cousin, 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Alexander  Duncan, 
of  Lundie,  and  Helen  Haldane,  commonly 
called  Lady  Lundie,  by  the  courtesy  of 
Scotland  then  allowed  to  the  wife  of  a  minor 
baron.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  three 
children — namely,  1.  Robert,  who  succeeded 
bis  father  in  the  estate  of  Airtbrey  ;  2.  Helen, 
born  in  1765,  who  died  in  childhood;  and  3. 
James  Alexander  Haldane,  his  younger  and 
posthumous  son.”  The  biographer,  after 
this  closing  paragraph  of  a  brief  geneaology 
of  the  family,  remarks  with  characteristic 
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modesty  and  good  taste : — It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  two  brothers  to  be  enabled 
practically  ft)  sympathize  with  the  sentiments 
expressed  in  the  noble  lines  of  Cowper,  when 
he  exclaims : — 

“  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  or  rulers  of  the  earth, 
But  higlier  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise. 

The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.” 

Captain  Haldane  was  an  officer  in  the 
Blast  India  Company’s  naval  service,  and  a 
man  of  exemplary  character  and  ability.  He 
was  expecting  soon  to  be  elected  a  director, 
when,  in  June,  1768,  he  died,  leaving  good 
evidence  of  his  evangelical  faith  and  piety. 
A  fortnight  after  the  decease  of  her  husband, 
the  bereaved  widow,  in  consequence  of  her 
grief,  gave  birth,  prematurely  by  two  months, 
to  her  second  son.  James  Alexander.  "  Mrs. 
Haldane  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  there 
had  been  much  true  religion.  Her  father 
was  distinguished  as  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  Protestant  succession,  and,  as  Provost 
of  Dundee,  did  good  service  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  during  the  rebellion  in  1745.”  This 
young  and  well-connected  widow  was  an 
eminently  pious  woman;  and  we  think  it 
proper  to  notice  particularly  this  significant 
fact,  taken,  as  it  should  be,  in  connexion  with 
the  remarkable  lives  and  characters  of  her 
two  fatherless  boys.  “  Often,  when  she  had 
seen  her  children  in  bed,  and  supposed  that 
they  were  asleep,  she  was  overheard  by  them, 
and  particularly  by  her  elder  son,  on  her 
knees  by  their  bedside,  earnestly  praying 
that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  guide 
them  through  that  world  which  she  felt  that 
she  was  herself  soon  to  leave ;  that  their 
lives  might  be  devoted  to  His  service  upon 
earth ;  and  finally  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  His  everlasting  kingdom.”  She  died  in 
1744.  “Shortly  before  she  expired,  she 
was  asked  if  she  would  like  once  more  to  see 
her  children,  but  she  declined,  saying,  that  it 
would  only  agitate  her ;  that  she  had  been 
enabled  implicitly  to  surrender  them  into  the 
hands  of  God,  and  she  would  rather  leave 
them  there.”  “  She  was  buried  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  grave  at  Lundie,  in  the  burial  place 
of  the  Duncans,  next  to  the  vault  where  the 
ashes  of  her  brother,  the  great  admiral,  now 
also  repose.”  At  the  death  of  his  sister. 
Captain  Duncan,  “  who  had  served  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,”  was  residing  along  with  Lady 
Lundie,  his  mother,  at  Mrs.  Haldane’s  house, 
along  with  the  children.  This  excellent 


grandmother — who  had  once  been  distiiv 
guisbed  as  a  beauty  in  the  circles  of  fashion 
at  Bath  and  elsewhere,  but  had  now,  for 
some  time  past,  been  retired  from  the  scenes 
of  worldly  gaiety — took,  along  with  her  sons, 
their  uncles,  the  charge  of  the  young  Hal¬ 
danes.  They  had  one  sister,  Helen,  who 
died  in  July,  1766,  “so  that  once  more,”  as  the 
biographer  affectingly  remarks,  “  the  orphan 
boys  stood  beside  their  two  uncles  at  another 
funeral,  when  their  only  and  much-loved 
sister  was  committed  to  the  dust  in  the  vault 
of  the  Murrays,  in  the  ancient  and  romantic 
churchyard  of  Monivaird.” 

A  few  months  after  the  loss  of  her  young 
grand-daughter,  in  1777,  Lady  Lundie  died  ; 
and  the  boys  were  now  left  to  the  care  of 
their  maternal  uncles.  The  captain,  this  same 
year,  married  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  Lord  President  Dundas,  “  a 
lady,  the  remembrance  of  whose  many  ad¬ 
mirable  qualities  the  two  brothers  cherished 
with  the  grateful  feelings  of  almost  filial  af¬ 
fection.  In  1779,  Captain  Duncan  broke  up 
his  establishment  at  Nellfield,  and  once  more 
entered  upon  active  service.  He  soon  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  while  in  command  of  the 
Monarch,  in  Lord  Rodney’s  action  off  St. 
Vincent.  As  long,  however,  as  he  resided 
at  Nellfield,  it  was  the  home,  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  of  his  nephews,  who  had  been 
now  placed  at  the  well-known  High  School  of 
Edinburgh :  they  boarded  with  Dr.  Adams, 
the  rector.  Their  vacations  were  spent  at 
Lundie  House,  where  their  uncle.  Colonel 
Duncan,  resided. 

Robert  Haldane  had,  from  his  early  boy¬ 
hood,  entertained  a  desire  to  fit  himself  for 
the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but 
it  seemed  almost  the  natural  result  of  his 
position,  that,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  hb 
uncle,  he  should  ultimately  choose  the  navy 
as  his  profession.  Early,  therefore,  in  1780, 
leaving  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  he  joined 
the  Monarch  at  Portsmouth.  In  1781, 
James  went  to  college,  and  for  three  sessions 
attended  the  professors  of  Greek,  Latin, 
mathematics,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  natural 
philosophy.  In  1785,  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  he  went  to  sea  in  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  naval  service. 

It  is  difficult,  even  in  a  somewhat  extended 
work,  to  relate  with  perspicuity  the  incidents 
of  two  contemporary  lives,  though  our  au¬ 
thor  seems  to  us  to  have  accomplished  the 
task  with  lawyer-like  skill,  while,  happily, 
his  style  is  characterized  by  the  most  unlaw¬ 
yer-like  conciseness.  In  a  brief  review  such 
as  the  pres^  nt,  however,  we  cannot  profess 
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even  to  attempt  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
sustained  and  concatenated  historical  narra¬ 
tive,  though  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
advert,  so  far,  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  connexions  and  early  training  of  these 
remarkable  brothers,  as  tending  to  give  in¬ 
terest  and  signiBcance  to  their  subsequent 
career. 

In  1781,  Robert  was  transferred  by  his 
uncle  from  the  Monarch  to  the  Foudroyant, 
commanded  by  his  friend  Captain  Jervis, 
afterwards  Elarl  St.  Vincent.  In  the  cele¬ 
brated  action  between  that  ship  and  the 
Pegase,  the  distinguished  captain  of  the  former 
is  said  to  have  marked  the  admirable  behavior 
of  the  dashing  young  midshipman  ;  and,  after 
the  action,  he  wrote  to  Captain  Duncan,  “  con¬ 
gratulating  him  on  the  determined  spirit  and 
ability  of  his  nephew,  and  predicting  that 
Robert  Haldane  would  one  day  be  an  orna¬ 
ment  to  his  country.”  As  the  biographer 
remarks,  the  prediction,  though  true  in  effect, 
was  accomplished  in  a  far  different  manner 
than  that  which  the  hero  of  Bt.  Vincent 
imagined. 

The  friendly  connexion  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  0(^,  both  brothers  formed  with 
the  excellent  Dr.  Rogue,  of  Gosport,  will  be 
best  described  by  a  short  extract. 

“  After  the  return  of  the  Foudroyant  to  Spit- 
head,  and  during  the  period  which  elapsed  before 
the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  he  had  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  spending  much  of  his  time  at  Gosport,  and 
attending  the  ministry  of  the  late  David  Bogue, 
whose  influence  on  his  own  mind  and  on  that  of 
bis  brother,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually,  was 
greatly  blessed.  Dr.  Bogue  was  a  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterian  minister,  educated  for  the  established 
church,  who  ultimately  settled,  in  1778,  at  Gos¬ 
port,  where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  18‘J5, 
the  pastor  of  an  independent  congregation,  but 
still  foremost,  throughout  the  land,  in  all  those 
great  objects  of  Christian  philanthropy  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Be¬ 
tween  1779  and  1787  Gosport  was  the  head-quar¬ 
ters  of  Lord  Duncan.  Till  the  peace  of  1783  he 
was  attached  to  the  channel  .fleet,  successively 
commanding  the  Monarch  of  74,  and  the  Blen¬ 
heim  of  90  guns,  and  chiefly  cruizing  between 
Spithead  and  Gibraltar.  After  the  peace  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Edgar  ^ard-ship  until  he  obtained 
his  flag,  in  1787.  These  circumstances  are  to 
be  numbered  among  the  providential  links  in  the 
history  of  both  the  brothers.  It  was  thus,  that 
they  were  brought  much  into  contact  with  Dr. 
Bo^e,  to  whom  they  became  attached.  They 
attended  his  ministry,  and  by  him  they  were 
directed  in  their  coarse  of  reading  and  in  their 

choice  of  books,  both  on  shore  and  at  sea.” - 

pp.  32,  33. 

While  in  the  Foudroyant,  Robert  Haldane 
was  a  witness  of  the  melancholy  fate  of  the 
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Royal  George,  at  Spithead,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1782  ;  when,  on  a  fin^day,  and  in 
a  perfect  calm,  she  sunk,  having  on  board  a 
noble  crew  that  would  have  constituted  the 
population  of  a  small  town.  In  charge  of  a 
boat,  be  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  saving 
the  drowning  crew.  He  was  present  in  the 
Foudroyant  when  it  led  in  the  masterly 
manoeuvre  by  which  Admiral  Howe  safely 
carried  the  convoy  into  Gibraltar.  On  the 
return  from  the  straits,  the  Foudroyant,  which 
had  taken  part,  on  its  way,  in  a  gallant  action, 
was  paid  off.  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  the  Salis¬ 
bury,  having  now  hoisted  his  broad  pennant 
as  commodore,  expressly  selected  young 
Haldane  to  accompany  him.  The  peace, 
however,  put  an  end  to  the  South  American 
expedition,  for  which  the  squadron  had  been 
destined ;  and,  on  that  commander  retiring  for 
a  time,  Mr.  Haldane  rejoined  his  uncle  at  Gos¬ 
port,  and  *  bade  adieu  to  a  service  to  which  he 
was  enthusiastically  attached  to  the  very  last.’ 
He  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year.  After 
remaining  for  some  months,  ‘  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  Dr.  Bole’s  society  and  tuition,’ 
he  returned  to  Eklinburgh  and  resumed  his 
studies  at  the  university.  In  the  ensuing 
winter  session  of  1784-5,  he  continued  to 
attend  the  professors  at  Edinburgh.  In  the 
spring,  he  set  out  on  what  formerly  was 
called  the  *  grand  tour.’  Having  attained 
his  majority  in  February,  1786,  shortly  after 
his  return,  he  married,  in  the  April  of  the 
following  year,  Katherine  Cochrane  Oswald, 
then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Oswald,  EIsq.  She  was 
the  sister  of  the  late  Richard  Oswald,  Esq., 
of  Auchinruive,  long  M.  P.  for  Ayrshire. 
‘  The  union  was  destined  to  prove  long  and 
happy.  It  lasted  nearly  flfty-seven  years, 
and  Mrs.  Haldane  was  singularly  adapted  to 
be  a  true  helpmeet  in  all  his  future  plans, 
participating  in  his  designs  of  usefulness, 
aiding  him  by  her  prudent  counsel  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  never  interposing  her  own  per¬ 
sonal  wishes  or  comforts  as  an  obstacle  to 
their  accomplishment.’  They  settled,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1786,  at  his  residence  at  Airthrey, 
near  Stirling.  Here,  for  nearly  ten  years,  he 
continued  to  occupy  himself  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  in  the  improvement  of  his  beautiful 
estate.  In  this  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
not  only  good  taste,  but  considerable  ability. 
His  spirited  example  was  the  occasion  of 
spreading  a  habit  of  improvement  among 
other  proprietors  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country.  As  to  his  personal  and  social 
character  during  this  period,  it  is  remarked 
that  *  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  his  society 
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without  admiring  his  great  abilities,  his  origin-  | 
alitj  of  thougbC  his  vivacity  and  his  general 
information.'  '  His  near  neighbor,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  al¬ 
ways  remarkable  for  his  sagacity  and  quick 
discernment  of  character,  used  often  to  say 
that  he  never  was  in  Mr.  Haldane's  com¬ 
pany  without  hearing  something  worth  re¬ 
membering.' 

James  Alexander  Haldane,  as  we  have 
seen,  went  to  sea  in  the  East  Indiaman,  the 
Duke  of  Montrose.  To  this  service  he  had 
been  destined  from  his  infancy.  His  family, 
for  several  generations,  were  joint  proprietors 
in  one  of  '  the  regular  chartered'  ships  of  the 
blast  India  Company,  *  along  with  other  con¬ 
nexions  or  friends  of  the  Oleneagles  and 
Lundie  families,  including  Mr.  Coutts,  the 
banker,  and  the  Dundases  of  Amiston.' 
James  Haldane  was  offered  by  Mr.  Coutts  a 
share  in  the  celebrated  banking  firm  of  which 
he  was  the  head ;  but  the  youth,  who  was 
fond  of  the  sea  and  of  adventure,  declined 
the  kind  and  flattering  proposal.  As  a  con¬ 
trast  to  this  state  of  things  in  this  age  of 
anti-monopoly,  it  may  be  enterUiining  to  cite 
a  passage  descriptive  of  the  former  relative 
value,  in  *  the  good  old  times,’  of  commercial 
property  connected  with  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service  and  trade. 

‘  The  voyage  was  tedious  even  in  those  days, 
when  a  great  monopoly  prevailed,  and  economy  in 
time  was  of  little  consequence.  The  charge  for 
freight  in  an  East  Indiaman  then  ranged  as  high 
as  forty  pounds  sterling  per  ton,  a^  upwards. 
The  same  freight  now  ranges  as  low  as  forty 
shillings.  In  lixe  manner,  the  crew  of  an  India¬ 
man  varied  from  a  minimum  of  126  up  to  180 
men.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose  was  146  ; 
whilst  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number 
would  now  be  deemed  adequate.  The  armament 
of  the  company’s  ships  us^  to  be  on  the  same 
scale,  each  carrying  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-six 
guns,  and  in  time  of  war  sometimes  successfully 
beating  off,  or  even  capturing  ships  of  war.  Many 
of  the  captains,  such  as  the  Elphinstones,  Lind¬ 
says,  Ramsays,  and  Trenches,  were  the  younger 
sons  of  nobility.  Some  of  them  were  baronets, 
most  of  them  were  either  connected  with  the 
landed  aristocracy  or  the  great  merchants,  and  all 
of  them  frequently  indulged  in  expensive  habits, 
which  rendered  them  rather  objects  of  jealousy  to 
the  juniors  in  the  royal  navy,  who  had  not  the 
same  means  of  acquiring  fortune.  These  matters 
are  all  so  much  changed  since  the  alteration  of 
the  company’s  charter  in  1814,  and  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  monopoly  in  1834,  that  this 
notice  of  a  splendid  service  now  extinct  may 
neither  be  wholly  useless  nor  uninteresting.’— 
pp.  46,  47. 

In  the  Montrose,  Mr.  James  Haldane  kook 
fOur  voyages;  and  such,  it  seems,  waa  bis 


ability,  as  a  seaman  and  an  officer,  that  the 
ship  was  placed,  substantially,  under  his 
command.  There  are  some  most  interesting 
anecdotes  related  of  him,  during  this  period  of 
his  life,  including  several  most  singularly 
providential  deliverances  from  imminent  dan¬ 
ger,  or,  as  our  great  poet  would  have  de¬ 
scribed  them,  “  hair-breadth  'scapes.”  Men¬ 
tion,  in  a  very  proper  spirit,  is  made  also  of 
a  duel  into  which,  as  regards  his  adversary, 
he  was  most  unjustifiably  provoked.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  circumstances  of  this  nature,  some 
other  incidents  in  his  after  life  are  alluded  to, 
with  pertinence  and  effect,  as  “  furnishing  a 
just  representation  of  the  character  which  he 
bad  by  nature,  but  which  was  changed  by 
grace.^'  Having,  in  July,  1793,  been  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  the  Melville  Castle, 
bound  to  Madras  and  Calcutta,  he  married, 
in  September  of  that  year,  the  only  child  of 
Major  Alexander  Joass,  of  Culleonard,  by 
Elizabeth  Abercromby,  second  daughter  of 
George  Abercromby,  Esq.,  of  Tullibody, 
county  Clackmannan.  By  this  alliance  he  be¬ 
came  related  to  the  distinguished  Scotch  fa¬ 
mily  of  Abercromby,  with  whom  he  and  his 
family  had  been  before  intimately  acquainted ; 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  wrote  to  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  bride  a  most  affectionate  congratu¬ 
latory  letter  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage. 

The  ship,  which  was  destined  to  sail  in 
December,  was  by  various  circumstances,  and 
latterly  by  long-continued  contrary  winds, 
detained  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  rest  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  fleet,  until  May,  1794. 
“Upon  these  contingencies  was  sus 
the  future  history  of  Captain  Haldane 
But  before  we  touch  on  the  events  of  this 
history,  it  would  be  absolute  injustice  to  omit 
a  distinct  reference  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
been,  almost  singly,  instrumental  in  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  a  desperate  mutiny  on  board  the 
East  India  Company’s  ship  Dutton.  A  lieu¬ 
tenant,  with  a  b^t’s  crew  from  one  of  H.  M. 
ships,  had  felt  it  prudent  to  leave  the  muti¬ 
neer  Indiaman,  which  they  had  boarded  with 
the  hope  of  quelling  the  disturbance.  Cap¬ 
tain  Haldane  now  came  to  the  point  of  dan¬ 
ger,  and  of  his  conduct  there  we  have  this 
characteristic  and  graphic  scene  : — 

“  It  has  been  said  that  the  mutineers  threatened 
to  carry  the  ship  into  a  French  port,  but  at  this 
moment  far  more  serious  apprehension  was  felt 
lest  the  men  should  gain  access  to  the  ship’s  gun¬ 
powder,  and  madly  end  the  strife  by  their  own 
death  and  that  of  all  on  board.  One  of  the  two 
medical  men  on  board  had  serious  thoughts  of 
throwing  himself  into  the  water  to  escape  the  risk. 
It  was  at  this  critical  moment,  that  Captain  Hal¬ 
dane,  of  the  Melville  Castle,  appeared  at  the  side 
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of  the  vesRel.  His  approach  was  the  signal  for 
renewed  and  angry  tumults.  I'he  shouts  of  the 
officers,  ‘  Come  on  board ;  come  on  board  !*  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  mutineers,  ‘  Keep  off, 
or  we  ’ll  sink  you !’  The  scene  was  appalling, 
and  to  venture  into  the  midst  of  the  angry  crew 
seemed  to  be  an  act  of  daring  almost  amounting 
to  rashness.  Ordering  his  men  to  veer  round  by 
the  stem,  in  a  few  moments  Captain  Haldane  was 
on  the  quarter-deck.  His  first  object  was  to  re¬ 
store  to  the  officers  composure  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  peremptorily  refused  to  lead  an  imme¬ 
diate  attack  on  tiie  mutineers,  but  very  calmly 
reasoning  with  the  men,  cutlass  in  hand,  telling 
them  that  they  had  no  business  there,  and  asking 
what  they  hoped  to  effect  in  the  presence  of  twen¬ 
ty  sail  of  the  line,  the  quarter-deck  was  soon 
deared.  But,  observing  that  there  was  still  much 
confusion,  and  inquiring  at  the  same  time  from 
the  officers  where  the  chief  danger  lay,  he  was 
down  immediately  at  the  very  point  of  alann. 
Two  of  the  crew,  intoxicated  with  spirits,  and 
more  hardy  than  the  rest,  were  at  the  door  of  the 
powder  magazine,  threatening,  with  horrid  oaths, 
that  whether  it  should  prove  neaven  or  hell  they 
would  blow  up  the  ship.  One  of  tliem  was  in  the 
act  of  wrenching  off  the  iron  bars  from  the  doors,  j 
whilst  the  other  had  a  shovel  full  of  live  coals, 
ready  to  throw  in !  Captain  Haldane,  instantly 
putting  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  man  with  the 
iron  bar,  told  him  that  if  he  stirred  he  was  a  dead 
man.  Calling  at  the  same  time  for  the  irons  of 
tlie  ship,  as  if  disobedience  were  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  he  saw  them  placed,  first  on  this  man  and 
then  on  the  other.  The  rest  of  the  ringleaders 
were  then  secured,  when  the  crew  finding  tliat 
they  were  overpowered,  and  receiving  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  none  should  be  removed  that  night,  be¬ 
came  quiet,  and  the  captain  returned  to  his  own 
ship.  Next  day,  tlie  chief  mutineers  were  put  on 
hoard  tlie  Regulus,  king’s  ship,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew  went  to  their  duty  peaceably.” — pp.  68,  69. 

While  detained  for  four  months  at  Ports-, 
mouth,  the  good  effect  of  his  early  religious 
training  and  subsequent  reading  and  reflec¬ 
tion  became  evinced  in  his  gradual  distaste 
for  the  habits  and  pleasures  of  the  world. 
“However  dark  my  mind  was,  I  have  no 
doubt,”  he  says,  “  but  God  began  a  work  of 
grace  on  my  soul  while  living  on  board  the 
Melville  Castle.”  He  was  enabled  to  get 
free  from  his  command  under  favorable  cir- 
(nimstances;  and,  early  in  1794,  he  returned 
with  his  wife  to  Scotland.  His  mind  became 
more  and  more  occupied  with  religious  in¬ 
quiry,  and  more  especially  with  a  renewed 
and  serious  examination  of  the  holy  scriptures. 
The  result  soon  was, — that  cordial  embrace 
of  the  method  of  salvation  the  sincerity  of 
which  was  proved  by  his  subsequent  life  of 
Christian  obedience,  piety,  and  zeal.  The 
religious  experience  of  l^bert  Haldane,  as 
regards  the  process  of  his  spiritual  conversion. 


was,  in  a  great  measure,  like  that  of  his  bro¬ 
ther.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  excitement 
of  the  French  Revolution  was  one  cause  of 
his  being  aroused  from  “  the  sleep  of  spirit¬ 
ual  death.”  He  was  never  a  partisan  enthu¬ 
siast  in  favor  of  that  revolution  ;  but  he  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  so  alarmed  as  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  severely  repressive  policy  of  the 
government  of  the  day,  or  to  admit  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  had 
been  so  fatally  plunged.  His  sentiments  on 
this  subject  he  manfully  expressed  in  an  elo¬ 
quent  speech  at  a  freeholders’  meeting,  in 
the  County  Hall  at  Stirling,  “  in  opi)osition 
to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  principal  landhold¬ 
ers.”  As  we  are  told,  “  he  was  not  the  man 
to  quail  before  what  was  called  the  reign  of 
terror  in  Scotland.”  But  the  “  personal 
coldness”  evinced  towards  him  by  some  of 
his  more  aristocratic  friends  “  threw  him  more 
into  the  society  of  learned  and  pious  minis¬ 
ters.”  His  conversation  and  intercourse  with 
such  men  induced  in  him  a  renewed  anxiety 
respecting  his  spiritual  condition.  He  went 
through  a  course  of  reading  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity,  in  the  faith  of  which  he  be¬ 
came  more  than  ever  confirmed.  He  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that,  ”  though  he  traced 
his  turning  to  God  to  the  early  instructions 
of  his  mother,  and  had  never  been  entirely 
without  some  convictions,”  he  had  derived 
most  spiritual  light  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  from  his  conversation  with  a  good 
journeyman  stonemason,  of  the  name  of  Klam, 
or  Clam,  of  Menslrie,  who  was  employed  at 
the  works  at  Airthrey.  This  excellent  man 
was  remarkably  intelligent,  and  well  read  in 
the  Bible  and  the  works  of  the  best  old  Scotch 
divines.  The  biographer  worthily  observes 
— “  To  recall  the  name  of  the  almost- forgot¬ 
ten  stonemason  of  Menstrie,  is  a  pleasing  du¬ 
ty.  It  is  one  which  will  be  found  in  the 
registry  of  God,  although  lost  in  the  records 
of  man.” 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  was  much  impressed 
by  the  first  report  of  the  Baptist  mission  in 
India.  On  the  London  Missionary  Society 
being  established,  in  1795,  he  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  both  became  members,  and  subscribed 
£50  each.  The  Rev.  Dr.  innes,  of  Stirling, 
was  a  frequent  guest  at  Airthrey ;  and  his 
mind,  also,  was  now  much  occupied  with  the 
cause  of  missions.  “  To  him,  therefore,  Mr. 
Haldane  proposed  that  they  should  go  to 
Bengal,  and  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  endeavoring  to  communicate  the 
precious  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  Hindoos, 
who  were  living  under  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.”  A  plan  was  subsequently  resolved 
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upon,  between  bimaelf.  Dr.  Bogue,  Mr.  lnne«,  in  1798,  did  dispose  of  Airthrey,  and  **  thus 
and  the  Rev.  Greville  Ewin^,  that  they  he  found  his  power  of  applying  property 
should  proceed  to  Indians  missionaries.  Mr.  usefully  very  considerably  increased.” 

Robert  Haldane  engaged  to  take  the  entire  Mr.  James  Haldane,  after  leaving  the  Mel- 
expense  of  the  mission.  He  proposed  to  ap-  ville  Castle,  bad  entertained  the  project  of 
propriate  £3,500  each  to  his  colleaj^es,  to  purchasing  an  estate  and  settling  down  in 
indemnify  them  against  all  responsibility  and  Scotland,  as  a  country  gentleman.  But, 
care,  and  he  arranged  to  place  the  princely  whilst  residing  in  Eldinburgh,  he  became  most 
sum  of  £25,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr.  Walter  Bu- 
the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  chanan,  Mr.  Black,  Dr.  Erskine,  and  others, 
mission.  Benares  was  the  city  chosen  for  in  whose  Christian  objects  he  became  in- 
the  scene  of  their  labors — the  very  centre  of  terested,  “  and  in  those  of  certain  active  and 
Hindoo  paganism.  But  this  truly  apostolic  devoted  laymen  whom  he  met  in  their  society.” 
design  was  frustrated  by  the  prejudices  of  Among  the  latter  were  Mr.  John  Aikman 
the  government  and  the  l^st  India  Company,  and  Mr.  John  Campbell,  so  well  known,  years 
The  necessary  permission  for  these  zealous  after,  as  the  enterprising  missionary  African 
evangelists  to  proceed  to  India  was  refused  traveller. 

by  the  Company,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Evangelical  religion  in  Scotland  was,  at 
Haldane  and  Dr.  Bogue  used  repeated  exer-  this  time,  at  a  very  low  ebb,  even  among  the 
tions  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Secretary  Dun-  clergy  of  the  established  church  ;  and  among 
das — himself  a  family  connexion  of  the  Hal-  the  educated  laity,  especially  in  the  circles 
danes — to  obtain  tbe  consent  of  the  govern-  of  literature  and  science,  infidelity  was  sadly 
ment.  Some  sort  of  excuse  for  the  refusal  prevalent,  if  not  predominant.  A  most  af- 
was  attempted  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  fecting  description  is  given  of  the  positively 
extreme  political  views  of  these  noble-minded  anti-religious  feeling  of  the  General  Assembly 
men ;  but  the  biographer  has  amply  vindi-  evinced  in  its  malign  attempts  to  suppress 
Gated  them  against  the  unworthy  insinuation.  Christian  missions.  It  was  in  such  a  state 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  doing  this,  of  things  as  regards  religion  that  the  Rev. 
the  author  felt  himself  compelled  to  animad*  Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  at  the  in¬ 
vert  on  the  careless,  if  not  somewhat  disin-  vitation  of  Dr.  Walter  Buchanan,  visited 
genuous  conduct,  on  this  subject,  of  the  bi-  Scotland.  This  visit  communicated  to  Mr. 
ographers  of  Mr.  Wilberforce.  But,  as  they  James  Haldane  “another  and  holier  im- 
have,  in  a  great  measure,  retracted  their  pulse.”  This  excellent  clergyman— one  of  the 
error,  we  will  not  dwell  on  a  matter  which,  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
even  through  his  sons,  might  seem  to  cast  land — after  a  short  visit  as  a  guest  at  Air- 
the  slightest  speck  on  the  illustrious  name  of  threy,  accompanied  Mr.  James  Haldane  on  a 
that  great  and  good  man.  We  cannot  better  tour  through  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Simeon 
conclude  our  allusion  to  this  subject,  than  by  preached  several  times, — twice  at  Glasgow, 
recording  the  well-merited  eulogy  of  Bishop  and  in  Lady  Glenorchy’s  chapel,  in  Edin- 
Porteus.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  H.  Moore,  dated  burgh. 

16th  Jan.  1797,  after  alluding,  with  admira-  In  the  spring  of  1797,  a  short  journey  by 
tion,  to  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  Lord  Mr.  James  Haldane  to  the  west  of  Scotland, 
Cornwallis,  who,  in  his  old  age,  had  “  oflFered  along  with  Mr.  Campbell — whose  object  was 
his  services  to  quiet  the  military  commotions  to  establish,  in  different  places,  Sunday 
in  India,”  adds — “  Yet,  on  recollection,  there  schools — was,  we  are  told,  “  the  commence- 
is  another  instance  of  heroism  with  respect  ment  of  an  active  career  of  usefulness  which 
to  the  same  country  not  less  honorable  to  continued  for  no  less  than  fifty-four  years.” 
the  actors  in  it  than  this.  I  lately  saw  three  He  had  before  then  had  “  a  secret  desire  to 
Scotchmen,  (Mr.  Haldane,  Dr.  Bogue,  and  be  allowed  to  preach  the  gospel,”  but  his 
Mr.  Innes,)  who  are  all  going  to  India,  with-  “  heart  suggested  that  it  could  not  be.”  But 
out  support  and  without  protection,  to  make  on  this  journey,  at  the  village  of  Gilmerton, 
converts  to  Christianity.  When  we  hear  of  circumstances  occurred  which,  as  it  were, 
these  and  some  other  instances  of  disinter-  compelled  him  to  preach,  which  he  did,  with 
ested  feeling  and  benevolence  that  I  could  much  effect,  on  the  6th  May,  1797.  The 
mention,  who  will  dare  say  that  there  is  no  preaching  now  went  on  by  Mr.  Aikman  and 
religion  or  virtue  in  the  land  ?”  It  may  be  Mr.  James  Haldane;  and  “  crowds  flocked  to 
as  well  to  mention  here,  that  though  the  orig-  hear  the  sea  captain.”  Much  excitement 
inal  object  of  the  sale  of  his  estate  was  not  was  created  in  consequence  of  this  lay  preach- 
carried  into  effect,  yet  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  ing,  but  “  the  two  preachers  increased  in 
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boldness,”  and  resolved  to  make  a  tour,  and 
preach  the  gospel  in  the  principal  towns  and 
villages  of  the  North  of  Scotland.  “  It  was 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  successive 
itinerancies  in  which  Mr.  James  Haldane, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Aikman,  Mr.  Innes,  or 
Mr.  Campbell,  preached  in  almost  every 
populous  town  and  village  from  Berwick-on- 
Tweed  and  the  Solway  Firth  to  John  0’- 
Oroat’s  and  the  islands  of  Orkney  and  Shet¬ 
land.”  Into  the  details — full  of  incident  and 
instruction  as  they  are — of  these  and  his  other 
apostolic  travels  in  subsequent  years,  our 
limits  forbid  us  to  enter  ;  but  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  the  results  of  them,  under  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  God,  in  arousing  many  of  the  slum¬ 
bering  clergy,  in  increasing  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  the  desire  of  hearing  the  gospel,  and  in 
the  conversion  of  souls,  were  encouraging 
beyond  description.  With  the  revival  of 
primitive  zeal  there  came,  as  of  course,  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  primitive  success. 

An  institution  for  promoting  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  by  itinerants  and  catechists  was 
established,  principally  at  the  expense  fo 
Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  Much  doubt  and  dis¬ 
cussion  arose  in  various  quarters  about  the 
propriety  of  a  system  of  itinerancy,  as  being  j 
an  improper  infringement  on  the  supposedly 
more  authorized  services  of  the  regular  and 
ordained  clergy  and  ministry,  whether  in  or 
out  of  the  Church.  It  was,  considering  the 
temptations  to  a  contrary  course  naturally 
presented  by  their  worldly  position,  the  glory 
of  the  Haldanes,  to  disregard  all  such  mis¬ 
erable  priestly  assumption,  and  save  souls  in 
spite  of  the  Church. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  adopted  a 
scheme  suggested  by  Mr.  Campbell,  “  for 
bringing  over  from  Africa  twenty  or  thirty 
youths,  to  be  educated  in  Eidinburgh,  and  to 
be  sent  back  to  their  own  country  to  spread 
knowledge,  especially  religious  knowledge.” 
Steps  were  taken  with  Governor  Macamay, 
of  Sierra  Leone,  for  carrying  the  object  into 
effect ;  but,  on  the  latter  arriving  with  his  | 
young  African  charge  in  England,  it  seems 
that  he  became  jealous  of  leaving  them  un¬ 
der  the  educational  control  of  the  benevolent 
man  who  had  actually  set  apart  £7000  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  concern!  Mr.  Hal¬ 
dane  could  not  consent  to  be  thus  treated, 
and  the  plan  was  subsequently  adopted  and 
carried  out  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company. 
In  this  year  (1798),  Mr.  Haldane  purchased 
a  large  tabernacle  at  Edinburgh,  formerly 
used  by  the  relief  congregation,  which  would 
contain  more  than  two  thousand  people. 
The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  was  invited  to  open 


the  chapel.  That  celebrated  and  useful 
preacher  remained  for  three  Sabbaths  preach¬ 
ing  at  the  tabernacle,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
circus ;  and  he  is  said  to  have,  on  one  occasion, 
preached  in  the  open  air,  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
to  15,000  people.  On  the  week  days  between 
the  Sabbaths  of  his  engagement,  he  went 
short  tours,  either  with  Robert  or  James 
Haldane,  bis  time  being  much  occupied  in 
preaching  to  crowded  congregations  in  the 
towns  and  cities  which  he  visited.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  circus  was  only  preliminary  to  the 
establishing  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Robert 
Haldane  of  other  places  of  worship  at  Glas- 

fow,  Dundee,  and  Perth,  and  subsequently  at 
burso,  Wick  and  Elgin.  Supplies  of  preach¬ 
ers  were  partly  obtained,  for  some  years,  by 
the  services,  at  intervals,  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Parsons,  of  Leeds ;  Boden,  of  Sheffield ;  Bur- 
der,  of  Coventry ;  Slatterie,  of  Chatham ; 
Simpson,  of  Hoxton ;  Taylor,  of  Ossett ;  and 
Griffin,  of  Portsea.  The  general  effect  of  this 
system  of  supplies  was  undoubtedly  benehcial 
to  the  English  preachers  and  their  Scotch 
hearers.  Most  of  these  earnest  and  useful 
ministers — for  they  had  all  commenced  their 
labors  more  or  less  under  the  stirring  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Wbitfieldianism  of  the  day — 
preached,  on  their  visits  to  Scotland,  at  the 
circus  and  on  the  Calton,  and  on  certain  week 
days  at  some  of  the  other  chapels  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  Dundee,  and  Perth.  But  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  mmisters  led 
to  the  establishment,  by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane, 
of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  a  select 
number  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He 
paid,  at  this  time,  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Bogue,  at  Gosport,  and,  on  his  return,  be 

froposed  his  plan  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr. 
ones.  Mr.  Ewing  now  felt  it  his  duty  to 
quit  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and 
in  December,  1799,  he  resigned  his  charge. 
He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  a  church 
meeting  in  Glasgow.  At  this  time,  about 
twelve  of  those  who,  including  the  two  Hal¬ 
danes,  had  interested  them^ves  in  the 
establishment  of  the  circus  and  the  society 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  at  home, 
formed  themselves  into  a  congregational 
church,  of  which  Mr.  James  H^dane  was 
elected,  and  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1799, 
ordained,  the  pastor.  The  congregation  met 
in  the  circus,  and  Mr.  Aikman  was  subse¬ 
quently  ordained  as  co- pastor.  Mr.  James 
Haldane  *'  never  aspired,  ”  we  are  informed, 
“  to  be  the  leader  of  a  sect,  but  he  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  first  church  formed 
amongst  the  new  congregational  churches  of 
Scotland.”  It  will  be  convenient  to  mention 
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here,  that  these  new  congregational  charches 
established  by  Mr.  Haldane  subsequently 
became  anti-pasdobaptist,  though  communion 
with  them  was  not  denied  to  the  pious  of 
other  denominations.  Mr.  James  Haldane 
had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of 
infant  baptism  in  1 804 ;  and  at  length,  in 
1808,  be  himself  submitted  to  baptism,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Church,  who 
thought  that  the  subject  "  might  be  made  a 
matter  of  forbearance,”  still  continued  under 
his  pastorate  at  the  tabernacle.  But,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  a  disruption  of 
the  body,  generally,  took  place,  Mr.  Robert 
Haldane,  in  the  following  year,  having  also 
embraced  anti-paedobaptist  views.  The  Hal¬ 
danes  subsequently  held  other  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  duty  of  the  present  observance 
of  primitive  example  in  certain  matters  of 
worship  and  discipline  which  distinguished 
them  alike  from  the  Congregationalists,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  practice  of  a  weekly  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  plu¬ 
rality  of  pastors.  Into  the  history  and 
consequences  of  the  disruption,  however,  it 
is  not  consistent,  either  with  our  limits  or  our 
plan,  to  enter.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  at  6rst 
intended  to  establish  his  seminary  at  Gos¬ 
port  ;  but  on  further  consideration,  though 
he  contributed  for  a  time  towards  the  expense 
of  the  education,  under  Dr.  Bogue,  of  ten 
students  for  the  ministry,  the  institution  was 
established  in  Scotland,  and  was  placed  under 
the  presidence  of  the  Rev.  Oreville  Ewing, 
about  a  month  after  he  quitted  the  establish¬ 
ment.  The  seminary  commenced  with  twenty- 
four  students.  They  were  maintained  at 
Mr.  Haldane's  expense,  but  they  were  expect¬ 
ed,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  to 
“  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  and  the 
leadings  of  Providence.”  Mr.  Haldane  col¬ 
lected  another  class  of  missionary  students 
and  catechists,  whom  he  placed  under  Dr. 
Innes,  intending  that  they  should  be  instructed 
for  fifteen  additional  months  by  Mr.  Ewing 
at  Glasgow. 

We  must  now  necessarily  pass  over  many 
interesting  details  with  regard  to  the  gen¬ 
erally  successful  results  of  the  various 
schemes  of  the  two  brothers  for  promoting 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  Scotland.  In 
fact,  the  materials,  documentary  and  narrative, 
furnished  by  the  esteemed  author  on  these 
matters  are,  as  regards  the  stat#  of  evan¬ 
gelical  religion  in  Scotland,  to  be  considered 
as  valuable  mimoires  pour  tervir  a  thutoire. 


We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself 
to  enable  them  to  appreciate  their  value. 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  purchased,  in  1810, 
the  estate  of  Auchingray,  Lanarkshire.  Its 
extent,  however,  was  small,  compared  with 
his  patrimonial  seat  at  Airthrey.  While 
here,  he  commenced  his  well-known  and 
valuable  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation, 
which  he  published  in  1816.  We  must  now 
refer  to  his  invaluable  exertions  for  the 
restoration  and  propagation  of  evangelical 
truth  on  the  Continent, — in  Switzerland  and 
in  France.  Happily  these  are  so  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers,  that  we  may  be 
justified  in  being  brief  on  a  subject  which 
would  supply  ample  materials,  not  merely 
for  an  article,  but  for  a  historjr.  “  For  many 
years  I  had  cherished  the  idea,”  says  Mr. 
Haldane,'*  of  going  to  France,  with  a  view 
of  doing  something  to  promote  the  knowledge 
of  the  gospel.”  He  soon  perceived  that  he 
bad  no  means  of  furthering  this  object  at 
Paris,  and  he  set  out  for  Geneva.  "From 
all  I  could  learn  from  M.  Moulinie” — a  young 
pastor  to  whom  Mr.  Haldane  had  been  in¬ 
troduced — "  Geneva  was  involved  in  the  most 
terrible  darkness.”  It  was,  as  Mr.  Burgess 
observes,  '  an  unbroken  field  of  labor,’  with 
‘  a  fallen  church.’  Calvin,  once  its  chiefest 
boast  and  ornament,  with  his  doctrines  and 
I  works,  bad  been  set  aside  and  forgotten, 
while  the  pastors  were,  in  general,  ‘  Arians 
or  Socinians.’  As  early  as  in  1810,  Empey- 
taz,  Bost,  and  a  few  others  who  '  had  begun 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  wretched  food 
supplied  by  their  spiritual  pastors,*  formed 
a  reunion  called  La  Societi  de*  Amis.  To 
these,  afterwards,  in  1816,  was  joined  a  good 
young  man,  named  Richard  Wilcox,  an  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Welch  mechanic,  of  the  Calvinistic 
Methodist  school.  But  M.  Empeytaz  '  had 
quitted  the  field  of  his  unequal  combat  with 
a  consistory  determined  to  crush  him,’  and 
M.  Bost  had  gone,  as  pastor,  to  Montiers. 
Just  at  this  critical  time,  the  immortal  re- 
reformer  of  Switzerland  arrived.  ‘  In  a  very 
short  time,’  we  are  told  by  the  biographer 
of  Henry  Pyt,  *  a  striking  revival,  effected  by 
his  means,  was  manifested  in  the  school 
(I’auditoire)  of  theology.  Around  the  vener¬ 
able  Haldane,  their  true  professor,  there 
gathered  habitually  more  than  twenty  pupils 
of  that  auditory,  converted  (alt^res)  by  the 
instructions  of  that  blessed  word  which  they 
began  immediately  to  distribute  at  Geneva, 
or,  at  a  later  perii^,  to  carry  to  neighboring 
countries,  and  amongst  the  latter  may  be 
named  Henry  Pyt,  Jean  Guillaume  Gontier 
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and  Charles  Rieu,  who  died  pastor  at  Fred¬ 
erica.'  Much  opposition  was  made  by  the 
pastors  of  Geneva  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr. 
Haldane,  and,  at  one  time,  they  contemplated 
to  cite  him  before  the  ‘  venerable  company.’ 
As  one  of  them  shrewdly  observed — Vous 
ne  gaffnerez  pat  grande  chote  par  cela  !  They 
shrunk  from  their  intention,  learning  as  they 
did  that,  if  measures  were  carried  too  far, 
their  students  would  desert  them.  Professor 
Chenvi^re  attacked,  in  a  publication,  Mr. 
Haldane  for  his  troublesome  proceedings, 
and  was  guilty  of  much  misapprehension  and 
misrepresentation.  But  besides  an  able  vin¬ 
dication  of  Mr.  Haldane  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
the  dauntless  man  himself — like  a  true  Great- 
heart  as  he  was — gave  to  his  malignant  op¬ 
ponent  a  most  crushing  reply,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  also  '  in  itself  a  memorial  of  solid  and 
practical  divinity.’ 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  evangelical  reform  in  the  city  of  mod¬ 
em  neologianism,  Mr.  Haldane  removed  to 
Montauban,  in  France.  Here  he  resided 
for  more  than  two  years.  He  pursued  a 
somewhat  similar  course  as  in  Geneva,  in  the 
exposition  and  maintenance  of  the  great  lead¬ 
ing  truths  of  the  evangelical  faith  to  such 
students  and  others  as  attended  on  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  whether  of  a  more  regular  or  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  and  conversational  nature.  Among  those 
much  indebted  to  his  labors  at  Montauban, 
were  MM.  Monod,  Marzials,  and  others.  It 
would  have  been  sufficient  proof  of  the  great 
success  of  the  labors  of  this  continental  apos¬ 
tle,  that  God  honored  him  to  become  the 
human  instrument  of  the  conversion  of  such 
a  man  as  M.  Merle  D’Aubign6.  Family  cir¬ 
cumstances  led  to  his  return  to  Scotland  in 
1819.  But  still,  while  ever  devising  some 
plan  of  Christian  usefulness  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try,  he  continued  his  exertions  for  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  gospel  in  Europe  by  his  zealous 
support  of  the  Continental  Society. 

We  cannot  but  speak  in  terms  of  grateful 
admiration  and  approval  of  his  invaluable 
services — as  we  consider  them  to  be — in  his 
resolute,  persevering,  and  ultimately  success¬ 
ful  resistance  to  the  circulation  of  the  Apoc¬ 
rypha  by  the  Bible  Society.  But  we  must 
refer  to  our  author  for  details  on  this  subject, 
which  are  valuable  as  a  portion  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  history  of  our  day.  **  To  assert  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  canon  and  the  plenary  in- 
''  spiration  of  the  Scriptures  was*’ — we  are 
told — “  one  of  the  great  objects  for  which 
Robert  Haldane  lived.” 

I  Rather  more  than  three  years  after  the 

;  death  of  hb  first  wife,  Mr.  James  Haldane 
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married,  in  April,  1822,  Margaret  Rutherford, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  well^nown  physician 
and  professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Daniel  Rutherford,  the  ma¬ 
ternal  uncle  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  so  that  the 
second  Mr.  James  Haldane  was  the  cousin- 
german  of  the  celebrated  poet. 

Mr.  James  Haldane  lived  to  commemorate 
a  jubilee  of  his  faithful  pastorate.  He  pub¬ 
lished  besides  an  Exposition  of  the  Epbtle 
to  the  Galatians,”  some  valuable  discourses 
and  controversial  pamphlets,  evidencing  his 
constant  desire  of  the  salvation  of  souls  and 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of  pure 
evangelical  truth.  He  conducted  the  “  Scrip¬ 
ture  Magazine  ”  from  1809  to  1813,  and  the 
“  Christian  Quarterly  Magazine  ”  from  1832 
to  1837,  in  both  of  which  are  many  valuable 
contributions  from  his  pen.  Mr.  Robert  also 
was  much  occupied  at  various  times  in  writing 
and  publishing  pamphlets,  from  1825  to  1833, 
principally  on  the  Apocrypha  question. 
Among  other  subjects  of  controversy  in  which 
he  engaged,  was  one  with  our  respected 
friend.  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  on 
“  'The  Duty  of  paying  Tribute.”*  Mr.  ^b- 
ert  Haldane’s  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Rev- 
alation,  and  his  **  Exposition  of  the  Romans,” 
are,  and  will  long  be,  standards  in  our  theo¬ 
logical  literature. 

In  August,  1842,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane 
allowed  symptoms  of  that  illness  which,  in 
about  two  months  after,  terminated  his  long 
and  useful  life.  On  the  night  of  the  11th 
December,  after  exhorting  his  attendant  to 
store  up  the  scriptures  in  her  memory,  he 
was  heard  to  utter  his  ever-memorable  last 
words,  which  he  repeated  several  times,  "  For 
ever  with  the  Lord  ” — "  for  ever  ” — “  for 
ever!”  The  next  day,  on  Monday  the  12th, 
he  “peacefully  departed,”  in  the  seventy- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  venerable  bro¬ 
ther  survived  for  more  than  eight  years,  till, 

*  We  fiDdfrom  a  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  Brown,  which  we 
have  received  since  we  oommenoed  this  article,  that 
some  of  the  observations  of  the  biographer  have 
led  to  some  disagreement  between  himself  and  the 
doctor,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  practical  effect  in  Ed- 
inbnrgh  of  the  letters  publish^  on  this  subject  by 
Mr.  Haldane.  We  cannot  settle  this  matter;  bnt 
we  must  avow,  without  having  a  minute  reoolle^oa 
of  the  precise  points  of  dispute  in  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  and  the  doctor,  that 
our  views  would,  probably,  on  such  a  subject,  be 
more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  latter  than  of 
the  former.  At  any  rate,  we  must  in  all  honesty 
say,  that  whatever  of  correctness  there  mav  be  in 
the  views  of  Mr.  Haldane,  as  expressed  in  his  letteie, 
his  noble  pen  was,  in  this  instance,  employed  for  a 
most  questionable  purpose,  in  practically  upholding 
snch  an  iniquitous  impost  as  the  annuity  tax. 
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after  a  very  brief  illness,  he,  also,  on  the  8tb 
February,  1851,  was  called  to  “rest  from  his 
labors,”  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-three. 
He  died,  as  has  been  said,  “  in  harness,”  as  he 
was  engaged  to  preach  on  the  day  following 
that  of  his  death,  in  Dr.  Chalmers’s  free 
church,  at  Westport.  “  During  his  waking 
intervals,  be  was  in  possession  of  every  fac¬ 
ulty,  even  to  the  last  day.”  About  an  hour 
before  his  departure,  hU  devoted  wife  said, 
‘You  are  going  to  Jesus.  How  happy  you 
will  be  soon.’  A  vivid  smile  lighted  up  his 
countenance  with  the  expression  of  ineffable 
joy,  as  he  emphatically  said, — “  Oh,  yes !” 

We  feel  that  any  general  comments  on  the 
facts  of  these  remarkable  biographies  would 
be  worse  than  useless.  Rol^rt  and  James 
Haldane  were  an  honor  alike  to  their  own 
justly  famous  country,  and  to  the  age.  Their 
beautifully  intertwining  lives  of  energetic  use¬ 
fulness  form  one  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  the  ingenium  ptrfervidum  Scotorum.  All 
that  we  will  say  of  a  practical  nature — dif¬ 
fering  parhaps,  in  this  respect,  from  some 
whom  we  esteem, — is,  that  we  do  not  believe 


that  this  “  intelligent  age,”  as  it  is  somewhat 
complacently  called,  needs,  after  all,  so  much 
a  more  profoundly-philosophic  style  of  the¬ 
ological  dissertation,  as  it  requires  a  succession 
of  modem  apostles  of  the  spirit  of  the  Hal¬ 
danes.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  are  not 
to  be  supposed  as  expressing  our  entire  con¬ 
currence  in  every  opinion  held  and  maintained 
by  these  excellent  men. 

We  should  do  injustice,  if  we  were  to  con¬ 
clude  without  expressing  our  high  opinion  of 
the  candor,  good  sense,  and  general  ability 
which  the  author  evinces  in  the  performance 
of  his  unusually  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
The  book  is  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
It  abounds  with  passages  of  good  writing, 
and  well  depicts  many  a  graphic  scene,  and 
tells  many  a  valuable  anecdote  that  will  live 
in  the  memory  and  be  told  over  and  over 
again  with  delight  and  profit.  It  will,  as  we 
doubt  not,  have,  what  it  well  deserves,  a 
wide  circulation,  and  soon  become,  and  long 
continue  to  be,  a  favorite  and  a  standard  in 
the  most  valuable  department  of  our  bi¬ 
ographical  literature. 


From  Fraior't  .Magoiiao. 
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There  are  in  every  country  which  has  a 
literature  some  authors  who  attain  during 
their  lives  considerable  celebrity — nay,  even 
great  popularity  and  renown  ;  and  yet  who, 
when  once  removed  from  this  scene  of  care  and 
trouble,  are  speedily  and  unjustly  forgotten. 
Others  there  are  again  who,  unmeritedly  neg¬ 
lected  during  their  lives,  acquire,  as  soon  as 
death  crowns  their  labors,  a  posthumous  pop¬ 
ularity  which  might  have  cheered  their 
chequered  existence  when  living,  and  render¬ 
ed  their  departing  struggles  less  bitter.  Into 
the  causes  of  these  unjust  judgments  of  the 
gentle  public — into  these  caprices  of  fortune, 
or  arbitrary  awards  of  fate,  we  profess  not 
here  to  enter.  But  of  the  certainty  of  the 
fact  which  we  announce  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  If  a  man  has  come  to  maturity  in 
times  of  great  public  excitement — in  periods 
of  intestine  or  foreign  war — in  epochs  of  ex¬ 
citement  or  revolution,  his  labors,  unless  he 
become  a  journalist  or  a  pamphleteer,  may 
be  overlooked ;  and  if  he  become  journal¬ 


ist  and  pamphleteer,  in  how  great  a  de¬ 
gree  do  these  labors  encroach  on  his  time, 
distract  his  attention,  and  unfit  him  for 
the  calmer  walks  of  literature  and  philos¬ 
ophy.  How  often  do  the  unceiising  labors  of 
the  journalist  affect  his  health,  embitter  his 
existence,  and  raise  him  up  deadly  enemies. 
One  among  the  many  pleasing  and  agreeable 
French  authors  of  the  last  generation,  Mar- 
montel,  was  himself  a  journalist,  and  thus  he 
speaks  of  journalism,  after  abundant  experi¬ 
ence — Rediger  un  journal  c’est-'a-dire  me 
condamner  au  travail  de  Sietfphe  ou  a  celui  des 
Daniades.  Marmontel,  however,  did  not  al¬ 
low  journalism  to  become  an  absorbing  pas¬ 
sion  or  an  engrossing  pursuit ;  nor  did  he  en¬ 
gage  in  the  fierce  political  contests  of  his 
time.  Yet,  withal,  journalism  conducted 
him  for  a  short  time  to  the  Bastile,  to  which 
he  was  unjustly  consigned  by  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul  for  an  article  which  he  had  not 
written. 

A  man  who  in  a  far  greater  degree  suffered 
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from  his  connexion  with  journalism  was 
Chamfort,  who  is  so  little  known  bj  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  gire 
some  account  of  his  history. 

Sebastian  Roch  Nicholas  Chamfort  was  bom 
at  a  village  near  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  in 
1741.  All  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  be  ne¬ 
ver  knew  who  his  father  was.  As  to  his  mother, 
one  account  describes  her  falsely  as  a  pay- 
sanne — the  other,  more  truly,  as  dame  de 
compagnie.  As  to  the  misfortune  of  his  il¬ 
legitimate  birth,  it  cannot  be  imputed  to 
Chamfort  as  a  crime.  The  fault  was  not  his, 
though  unquestionably  he  was  subjected  to 
some  of  the  punishment,  and  to  many  of  the 
inconveniences.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
this  had  no  influence  on  Chamfort’s  disposi¬ 
tion  and  feelings  and  future  life.  Some  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bitterness,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  misanthropy  and  soured  feelings  of  our 
author  may  be  traced  to  the  events  of  his 
earlier  years.  As  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  mother  of  Chamfort  became  known  in 
the  family  in  which  she  was  residing,  it  may 
be  supposed  there  was  a  sudden  rupture  and 
dismissal.  The  unhappy  creature  came  to 
hide  her  shame  in  Paris,  and  in  Paris  Cham¬ 
fort  first  saw  the  light.  The  young  mother 
soon  found  friends  and  protectors  in  the  gay 
and  gilded,  but  not  utterly  heartless,  capital ; 
and  when  her  son  was  the  requisite  age,  she 
bad  the  influence  to  obtain  for  him  a  bourner’t 
place  at  the  College  of  the  Grassins.  The 
young  Nicholas  merited  this  good  fortune, 
^ough  aware  of  his  birth,  and  that  he  came 
into  the  world  without  father  or  fortune,  he 
exhibited  towards  his  mother  tenderness  and 
afiection,  consoled  her  solitude,  and  commis¬ 
erated  her  sorrows. 

The  first  years  of  Nicholas — (that  was  the 
name  under  which  he  entered  at  the  Grassins) 
— were  undistinguished  in  his  Academical 
career.  In  his  third  year,  however,  he  shone 
out  brilliantly,  and  terminated  bis  **  rhetoric,” 
as  it  is  called,  with  the  most  brilliant  success. 
This  JiliuM  HuUiv$ — this  child  of  misfortune 
“  baptised  in  tears  "—carried  cflT  the  five 
grand  prises  of  the  University.  These  his  first 
successes  promising  so  many  others,  deter¬ 
mined  his  vocation  lor  letters.  In  fact,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  terminated  his  philosophy,  his 
causUc  and  satirical  spirit  bad  displayed  itself. 
In  conjunction  with  Letoumeur,  he  wrote 
something  which  rendered  them  both  obnox¬ 
ious  to  the  principal  and  masters.  The  two 
young  friends  thus  rusticated,  if  not  expelled, 
suddenly  left  their  Alma  Mater,  travelled 
over  some  parts  of  Normandy,  and,  after 
bavmg  tow^  their  wild  oats,  returned  to  ask 
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an  asylum  of  the  oflended  principals.  The 
college  authorities  nobly  revenged  themselves 
by  taking  the  foolish  young  men  back,  and 
affording  them  the  asylum  which  they  [>eni- 
tently  sought.  A  time,  however,  was  soon 
to  come,  when  Chamfort  must  do  something 
for  himself.  His  pen  was  his  only  resource ; 
and  he  was  forced  to  live  on  what  he  gained 
in  writing  for  a  few  journals,  and  in  compos¬ 
ing  sermons  for  popular  preachers.  For  this 
last  task  Chamfort  was  wont  to  receive  a  louis 
per  sermon,  and  this  traffic  lasted  about  a 
year.  With  the  proceeds  of  what  he  thus 
gained  from  the  Ix^ksellers,  newspaper-pro¬ 
prietors,  and  priests,  he  supported  himself 
and  bis  mother. 

Like  Piron  and  Duclos,  and  so  many  other 
men,  literary  and  not  literary,  with  youth  and 
good  looks  on  their  side,  he  fell  early  into  the 
company  of  actresses  and  courtesans.  Soon 
convinced  that  this  was  neither  the  road  to 
fortune  nor  to  fame,  he  determined  to  try  for 
a  prize  at  the  academy,  to  write  a  comedy 
and  what  not  besides.  The  prize  at  the 
Academy  he  obtained  ;  for  T Epilre  cT un  pire 
a  son  fils  was  crowned  d'embUe ;  and  more 
than  this,  the  comedy  La  Jeiine  Indienne  was 
well  received.  Chamfort  was  now  sought  for 
and  caressed.  His  figure  was  good,  his  coun¬ 
tenance  agreeable,  bis  wit  brilliant  and  ready ; 
so  that  his  manners  and  personal  appeance 
impressed  the  world  as  favorably  as  his  tal¬ 
ents.  Men  and  women  of  rank  now  sought 
his  society.  The  Princess  of  Craon  said  of 
him,  Vous  ne  le  croyez  qu’un  Adonis  el  cest 
un  Hercule.  The  gay  and  dissipated  life 
which  Chamfort  at  this  period  led  at  Paris 
affected  his  health.  He  went  from  water¬ 
ing  place  to  watering  place — from  Spa  to 
Bareges — from  Bareges  to  Controuville, 

'  without  receiving  much  benefit.  A  hu¬ 
mor  fell  upon  his  eyes  and  face,  which  in  no 
degree  improved  the  personal  beauty  of  the 
Adonis  or  the  Hercules.  Though  the  name 
of  the  writer  had  now  become  familiar,  and 
was  well  known  to  the  Parisian  public,  yet 
the  pecuniary  position  of  Chamfort  was  by 
no  means  flourishing.  Often  was  he  in  want 
of  money,  and  obligM,  like  Piron  and  Rivarol, 
to  dine  here  and  there  sometimes  even  with 
Duke  Humfrey.  It  was  at  this  epoch  that 
Chabanon,  who  had  a  pension  of  1200  franca 
on  the  Mereure  dt  France,  and  who  had 
formed  a  warm  friendship  for  Chamfort, 
forced  him  to  accept  this  penrion.  Madame 
Helvetius,  too,  (bom  Mdlle.  Ligneville,  and 
niece  of  Madame  Graffigny,)  bounded  him, 
and  gave  him  a  small  apartment  in  her  bouse 
at  Sevres,  where  he  remained  for  two  or  three 
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years.  He  also  received  some  kindnesses  from 
the  Duke  of  CboiseuI,  and  from  a  rich  citi¬ 
zen  of  Liege,  M.  Von  Eck.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  these  aids,  Chamfort  occasionally 
suffered  from  the  res  angusta  domi. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  he  was 
a  candidate  for  so  many  academic  prizes. 
The  Academy  of  Marseilles  proposed  at  this 
period  for  a  prize  the  Eloge  of  La  Fontaine. 
Keeker,  who  knew  that  La  Harpe  was  a  can¬ 
didate  on  the  lists,  and  who  had  not  a  doubt 
that  be  would  win  the  race,  added  to  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  given  a  sura  of  2,400 
francs  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But  the  event 
turned  out  differently  from  the  expectations  of 
the  rich  Genevese.  Chamfort,  excited  by  the 
circumstances,  entered  the  lists  and  succeed¬ 
ed.  Both  productions  have  now  been  long 
before  the  public.  There  has  been  abundant 
time  to  test  their  merits,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Marseillaise  were  right  in 
awarding  the  palm  to  Chamfort.  This  Eloge 
of  La  Fontaine  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  pieces  of  the  kind  in  the 
French  language. 

It  was  at  Bareges  that  Chamfort  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Duchess  of  Grammont, 
who  introduced  him  at  the  house  of  her 
brother,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  at  Chante- 
loup.  Mdlle.  de  Lespinasse,  the  daughter  | 
of  Madame  d’Albon,  and  better  known  as 
the  friend  of  D'Alembert  and  the  Count  de 
Ouibert,  was  at  Chanteloup  at  the  time,  and 
thus  she  writes  of  the  new  visitor.  “  I  have 
seen  M.  de  Chamfort,  who  is  arrived.  We 
shall  read  one  of  these  days  his  Eloge  of  La 
Fontaine.  He  is  returned  from  the  waters  in 
good  health,  crowned  with  mure  of  glory 
and  wealth  than  when  he  left.  Above  all,  he 
possesses  four  friends,  every  one  of  whom 
I’amienI  chacune  d'elles  comme  quatre — these 
are  Madame  de  Grammont,  Madame  de 
Ranee,  Madame  d’Amblimont,  and  the 
Countess  of  Choiseul.  1  can  answer  for  it, 
that  M.  de  Chamfort  is  very  well  satistiod, 
and  il  fait  de  ton  miVmx  ponr  etre  modetle. 
Notwithstanding  this  too  Hattering  portrait 
of  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  Chamfort, 
it  is  well  known  that  be  was  neither  con¬ 
tented  nor  happy.  His  health  was  far  from 

f;ood,  and  the  care  of  it  absorbed  all  his 
iterary  resources.  After  his  visit  to  Chan- 
teloup  he  retired  to  Sevres.  It  was  at  Sev¬ 
res,  in  the  apartment  furnished  for  him  by 
Madame  Helvetius,  that  he  labored  at  his 
tragedy  of  Mmstapha  ei  Ziangir,  which  was 
represented  with  great  Mat  at  Fontainebleau. 
The  (jueen  conceived  there  were  flattering 
allusions  to  herself  in  some  passages,  and 


the  King,  probably  in  consequence,  granted 
a  pension  of  1200  livres  to  the  author. 
Further,  the  Prince  of  Conde  offered  him  the 
ost  of  secrilaire  de  set  commandements.  He 
ad  scarcely  been  installed  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon  when  he  wished  to  get  out  of  it, 
and  to  be  a  free  man  again,  without  how¬ 
ever  offending  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  With 
this  view  he  passed  six  months  in  writing 
letters  in  prose  and  in  verse  begging  the 
Duke  to  accept  bis  resignation. 

Chamfort  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  moroseness 
and  misanthropy,  resinged  his  secretaryship, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  people  to  raise 
a  cry  of  ingratitude,  as  though  any  man,  how¬ 
ever  little  of  a  millionaire,  were  obliged  to 
bear  a  weight  which  he  found  too  burden¬ 
some.  It  was  at  this  epoch  of  his  life  that 
Chamfort,  following  the  example  af  Boileau, 
retired  to  Auteuil.  He  even  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  house  of  the  satirist,  saying, 
“it  is  not  with  the  living  but  with  the  dead 
that  one  should  commune” — meaning  there¬ 
by  with  books.  He  had  hardly,  however, 
been  installed  among  his  books  than,  at  the 
very  dangerous  age  of  forty,  he  fell  in  love. 
He  had  met  at  Boulogne  a  lady  of  the  court 
of  the  Duchess  of  Maine,  a  beauty  who 
counted  eight-and-forty  winters.  This  lady 
had  a  great  deal  of  talent,  had  travelled 
much,  and  was  exceedingly  agreeable  and 
companionable.  Chamfort  proposed,  was 
accepted,  and  married  her.  From  Auteuil 
they  went  to  reside  at  Vancouleurs,  not  far 
from  Etarapes.  They  had  not  been  more 
than  a  few  months  in  their  new  residence 
when  death  broke  the  bonds  so  recently  tied 
together.  A  settled  melancholy  now  took 
possession  of  the  mind  of  Chamfort.  He 
was  roused  from  this  state  of  sadness  and 
torpor  by  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier,  who  in¬ 
vited  him  to  travel  with  him  in  Holland.  The 
Count  de  Narbonne,  subsequently  an  emigrant 
in  England,  and  employed  on  obtaining, 
throng  Madame  de  Stael,  permission  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  was  of  this  party.  The  lively 
and  original  mind  of  the  count  sparkled  in 
collision  with  that  of  Chamfort.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Holland,  Chamfort  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  in  the  place  of 
St.  Palaye.  As  an  Academician  he  returned 
to  the  world  and  to  Paris.  His  discourse, 
on  being  received  a  member,  was  a  remark¬ 
able  production,  distinguished  by  brilliancy 
and  talent.  But  Chamfort  went  seldomto 
the  Academy,  and  no  sooner  was  he  one  of 
the  forty,  than  he  wrote  bis  Discourt  contra 
let  Ac^fmiet,  which  subsequently  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  suppression  of  all  ftuch  Institu- 
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tions.  Occasionally  he  went  to  court,  where 
Marie  Antoinette  once  said  to  him,  “  Do  you 
know,  M.  de  Charafort,  that  you  pleased  all 
the  world  at  Versailles,  not  because  of,  but 
in  spite  of  your  talent  ?”  “  The  reason,  your 
majesty  will  see,  is  quite  simple,”  rejoined 
Chamfort,  with  his  usual  frankness;  “at 
Versailles  I  am  content  to  learn  many  things 
I  know  from  people  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  them.”  Chamfort  acquired  the  friendship 
of  the  Count  de  Vaudreuil,  who  lodged  him 
in  his  mansion.  During  this  period  Mirabeau, 
who  had  heard  much,  who  had  read  more  of 
Chamfort,  and  met  him  occasionally,  sought 
his  friendship.  There  was  a  similarity  of 
tastes  and  opinions  between  them.  As  M. 
Arsone  Houssaye  says,  in  a  recent  publication, 
tons  let  deux  etaient  emportea  et  railleurs.  It 
is  a  curious  and  significant  fact,  that  in  this 
intercourse  Chamfort  assumed  the  ascenden¬ 
cy,  or  probably  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say,  that  Mirabeau,  for  once  in  his  life, 
knocked  under.  Writing  to  Chamfort,  he 
thus  expresses  himself.  “  There  is  hardly  a 
day  I  do  not  find  myself  stating,  ‘  Chamfort 
froncerait  le  sourcil ;  ne  faiaons  pas,  n'ecri- 
tons  pas  cela ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  Chdm- 
fort  sera  content,"  No  doubt  Mirabeau,  who 
was  extremely  solicitous  of  literary  renown, 
knew  all  the  advantage  he  might  reap  from 
intercommunion  with  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Chamfort ;  and  Chamfort,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  well  aware  of  the  glory  to  be  acquired 
by  allying  himself  with  a  personage  of  the 
force  of  character  and  splendor  of  eloquence 
possessed  by  Mirabeau.  Force,  impetuosity, 
passionate  sensibility  predominated  in  the 
character  of  Mirabeau;  delicacy,  neatness, 
subtlety,  and  finesse,  were  the  characteristics 
of  Chamfort.  During  the  period  of  this 
friendship,  which  was  only  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  Mirabeau,  the  great  orator  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Chamfort  not  merely  his  writings 
for  the  press,  but  his  opinions,  his  conduct, 
his  hopes,  and  his  fears.  He  affected  to  treat 
him  as  even  his  superior  and  his  master  in 
moral  force.  Knowing  the  character  of  Mira¬ 
beau,  one  may  well  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this 
assumed  or  affected  deference.  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  certain  that  Chamfort  contributed 
considerably  to  Mirabeau’s  published  works. 
The  most  eloquent  passages  in  the  book  on 
the  order  of  Cincinnatus  were  written  by 
him. 

The  epoch  of  1Y89  had  now  arrived.  Both 
Mirabeau  and  Chamfort  had  done  everything 
in  their  power,  by  writing  and  speech,  to 
promote  the  Revolution.  They  were  accord¬ 
ingly  ready  to  serve  the  spirit  they  had 


powerfully  contributed  to  evoke.  Whilst 
Mirabeau  proclaimed  the  new  doctrines  in 
the  Assembly  in  burning  words,  the  whole 
heart,  mind,  tongue,  and  pen  of  Chamfort 
seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  same  spirit. 
Never  did  this  brilliant  thinker  utter  words 
and  phrases  clothed  in  more  attractive  forms, 
or  which  more  impressed  themselves  on  the 
memory  and  imagination.  His  republican 
fervor  knew  no  bounds.  He  applauded  the 
decree  which  suppressed  pensions,  albeit  the 
whole  of  his  fortune  was  in  pensions.  The 
pensions,  hovrever,  or  the  void  which  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  them  created  in  his  receipts,  was 
replaced  by  labor,  and  the  Mercure  de 
France  became  doubly  valuable  from  the 
contributions  of  his  pen.  His  articles  in¬ 
creased  daily  in  interest  and  attraction. 

Chamfort  appeared  in  popular  assemblies 
only  when  there  was  danger  in  showing  him¬ 
self.  Accustomed  to  think  and  act  like  a 
freeman,  he  could  not  be  made  to  feel  that 
there  was  any  danger  in  explaining  himself 
upon  men  and  things.  He  did  not  wait  for 
the  Revolution  to  adopt  this  course.  Neither 
Marat,  nor  Robespierre,  nor  any  one  of  the 
sanguinary  tyrants  who  weighed  on  France 
were  safe  from  his  sallies.  Indignant  at  the 
prostitution  of  the  words  “  fraternity”  and 
“  liberty”  traced  on  all  the  walls,  Chamfort 
translated  them  thus :  Sots  mon  frere  ou  je  te 
tue.  He  used  to  say  the  fraternity  of  these 
people  is  like  that  of  Cain  and  Abel.  When 
it  was  remarked  that  he  often  repeated  this 
word — “You  are  right,”  he  used  to  observe  : 
“  I  ought  to  say,  by  way  of  variation,  of 
Eteocles  and  Polynices.”  These  sarcasms 
were  so  many  crimes  for  base  dilators  to  note 
and  to  denounce — crimes  of  which  Chamfort 
was  later  to  bear  the  punishment.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  it  was  under  the  mask  of  patrio¬ 
tism  and  the  name  of  liberty  that  men  were 
at  this  period  persecuted,  and  that  tyranny 
was  ultimately  established,  it  was  difficult  to 
discover  a  pretext  for  incriminating  Cham¬ 
fort  ;  for  he  had  ever  been  consistent  in  his 
opinions,  and  walked  in  the  leading  ranks  of 
the  Republican  phalanx.  But  he  had  been 
named  one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Biblio- 
iheque  Rationale  by  the  Minister  Roland, 
and  this  was  enough  to  draw  down  ven¬ 
geance  on  his  head.  Denounced  by  one  To- 
bieson  Dubuy,  a  subordinate  employ^  in  the 
establishment,  he  was  arrested  with  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  conveyed  to  the  Madelonettes. 
To  this  prison  he  was  conducted  in  company 
with  the  Abbo  Barthelemy,  whose  gray 
[  hairs  ought  to  have  been  his  protection. 
I  Imprisonment,  which  so  many  at  this  period 
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bore  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  was  par-  ' 
ticularly  odious  and  irksonae  to  Chamfort. 

“  It  is  neither  death  nor  life,”  he  cried ; 

“  and  I  want  no  middle  term,  for  1  desire  to 
open  my  eves  on  heaven,  or  to  shut  them  in 
the  tomb.’  When  released,  he  found  him¬ 
self  under  the  surveillance  of  a  gendarme, 
who  never  quitted  him. 

This  produced  a  profound  and  melancholy 
impression  on  his  mind,  for  he  saw  in  it  a 
proof  that  a  prison  would  again  open  for 
him.  It  was  under  the  impression  of  these 
painful  feelings  that  he  inwardly  swore  to 
die  rather  than  to  be  conducted  back  to  his 
dungeon.  Tyranny,  however,  sustained  by 
public  terror,  now  became  day  by  day  more 
cruel.  It  was  harshly  intimated  to  Chamfort 
that  he  should  go  back  to  the  maison  d' arret. 
While  the  myrmidons  of  authority  were  wait¬ 
ing  to  fetch  him,  he  remembered  his  oath.  Re¬ 
tiring  to  an  adjoining  room,  under  the  pretext 
of  making  preparations  to  accompany  the  offi¬ 
cers,  be  locked  the  door,  charged  a  pistol, 
pulled  the  trigger  with  an  intent  to  blow  out 
his  brains,  but  only  succeeded  in  shooting  out 
his  right  eye  and  destroying  the  bridge  of 
his  nose.  Astonished  at  his  own  maladroit¬ 
ness,  and  still  resolved  to  die,  be  seized  a 
razor,  and  attempted  to  cut  his  throat. 
His  hand,  however,  was  not  as  powerful  as 
his  will,  and  after  several  attempts  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prisoner  failed  too  in  this  object. 
Next  he  attempted  to  reach  the  heart,  stab¬ 
bing  himself  in  that  region,  and  ultimately 
tried  to  open  the  veins  in  the  arms.  Over¬ 
come  at  length  by  torturing  pain,  he  cried 
aloud,  dinging  himself  upon  a  chair.  The 
inmates  of  the  bouse,  as  well  as  the  officers 
of  justice,  aware  that  something  strange  had 
occurred,  and  hearing  the  report  of  a  pistol- 
shot,  rushed  to  Cbamfort’s  room,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  staunch  the  blood  streaming  from 
his  wounds  along  the  door.  But  the  strug¬ 
gling  and  suffering  man  declared  that  his 
desire  was  to  die  as  a  freeman  rather  than 
again  be  conducted  to  prison  as  a  slave.  “  If 
you  persist  in  dragging  me  thus  to  prison, 
he  said,  to  the  officers,  “  sufficient  strength 
remains  to  me  to  accomplish  what  I  have 
begun.  I  am  a  freeman,”  he  added,  “and 
no  earthly  power  can  make  me  enter  alive 
into  that  prison.”  Suffering  from  pain  and  loss 
of  blood,  he  explained  to  those  around  his 
reasons  for  laying  violent  hands  on  himself. 
“  You  see  what  it  is  to  be  maladroit  in  the  use 
of  one’s  hands,”  he  exclaimed  :  “  one  cannot 
even  kill  oneself  to  escape  the  fangs  of  ty 
ranny.”  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the 
recovery  of  Chamfort  was  most  rapid.  He 


amused  himself  during  his  convalescence  in 
translating  the  epigrams  of  the  Anthology. 
Indignant  at  the  atrocities  and  horrors  he 
saw  ever]^ where  committing  around  him,  he 
said  more  than  once,  Ce  que  jt  vote  me  donne 
a  tout  nionunt  I'envie  de  me  rerommencer. 
Forced  now,  by  the  total  loss  of  his  means  of 
existence,  and  by  the  very  considerable  ex¬ 
penses  resulting  from  his  detention  and  treat¬ 
ment,  to  live  in  privacy,  Chamfort  retired, 
with  such  books  as  remained  to  him,  to  a 
modest  apartment  in  the  Rue  Chabanais. 
Insensibly  and  by  degrees  returning  to  his 
literary  habitudes  and  avocations,  Guinguenc 
and  some  other  friends  of  bis  conceived  the 
project  of  a  journal,  to  be  called  La  Decade 
Philosophique,  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  with  a 
view  to  give  a  profitable  occupation  to  Cham¬ 
fort  ;  but  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him, 
and  he  never  contributed  a  line  to  it. 

Chamfort  expired  on  the  13th  April,  1793, 
in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age.  Terror  pre¬ 
vailed  in  that  infelicitous  time  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  that  it  was  an  act  of  courage  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  remains  to  their  last  home.  There 
were  only  three  individuals  who  shed  their 
tears  over  the  bier  of  Chamfort.  These 
were  MM.  Van  Praet,  Si^yes,  and  Guinguend. 

Chamfort  did  not  foresee,  and  therefore 
did  not  acclaim  with  enthusiastic  welcome, 
the  Revolution.  He  was  much  more  a  man 
of  wit,  of  cleverness,  and  of  esprit,  than  of 
thought  or  foresight ;  but  though  his  mind 
resembled  that  of  Rabelais,  or  Bayle,  or 
Voltaire,  and  was  more  critical  and  carping 
than  enthusiastic,  yet  he  flung  himself  with 
ardor  into  the  democratic  passions  of  the 
time.  He  assisted  at  all  the  assemblies  and 
at  all  the  clubs,  now  at  the  side  of  Robes¬ 
pierre,  now  at  the  side  of  Barnave;  now 
with  Mirabeau  at  Versailles,  now  with  Camille 
Desmoulins  at  the  Palais  Royal.  It  is  a  cu¬ 
rious  peculiarity  in  the  psychological  history 
of  Chamfort,  that  he  entertained  in  1790  the 
revolutionary  sentiments  of  the  democrats  of 
1792 ;  in  1792,  on  the  other  hand,  seeing 
the  ideas  of  1790  about  to  triumph,  he  was 
the  first  to  throw  cold  water  upon  them. 

Having  read  the  account  of  the  sufferings 
Chamfort  inflicted  on  himself,  the  generality 
of  people  will  express  surprise  that  he  did 
not  expire  within  four-and- twenty,  or  at  all 
events  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  in¬ 
fliction  of  such  self-torture  and  horrible  mu¬ 
tilation.  But  it  is  still  more  extraordinary 
that  the  authorities  did  not  abstain  from  per¬ 
secuting  him  and  restore  to  him  his  liberty. 
Widely* different  was  the  conduct  pursued. 
The  surveillance  under  which  be  originally 
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labored  was  still  continaed,  and  he  was  forced 
to  pay  a  crown  a-day  to  the  gendarme  who 
guarded  him.  Nu  wonder  that  he  said  to 
Si^yes,  who  saw  him  in  this  plight.  Ah  !  mon 
amifje  nCen  vats  enfin  de  ce  monde,  oit  il  faut 
qui  It  cceur  st  brise  ou  te  bronze.  The  opinion 
of  Chamfort  himself  was,  that  the  pistol-ball 
was  in  hU  head  ;  Je  sens  (said  he)  gue  la  balle 
est  resti  dans  ma  tele ;  ils  niront  pat  I'y 
chercher. 

'ITie  youth  of  Chamfort  was  irregular  and 
stormy.  His  birth,  his  poverty,  his  passions, 
his  decided  taste  for  letters — a  taste  which 
led  him  away  from  all  lucrative  occupation 
— were  all  circumstances  unfavorable  to 
him  in  a  worldly  sense.  The  lightness  and 
liveliness  of  his  mind — the  vivacity  and  ori¬ 
ginality  of  his  humor — the  readiness  of  his 
repartees — his  natural  causticity,  which  veiled 
the  kindliness  of  his  nature,  and  caused  the 
goodness  of  his  heart  to  be  unjustly  suspect¬ 
ed — all  contributed  to  throw  around  him 
a  certain  haze  of  unpopularity.  This  feeling 
was  greatly  increased  by  his  unconquerable 
aversion  to  the  numerous  race  of  impudent, 
unabashed,  and  self-contented  fools  with 
which  society  is  so  thickly  studded,  and  by 
his  thorough  disrelish  and.  openly  expressed 
contempt  for  pretenders  of  all  kinds.  Such 
sentiments,  ever  openly  expressed,  inspired 
many  with  fear,  and  not  a  few  with  hatred. 
Independently  of  this,  the  zeal  with  which 
Chamfort  embraced  the  Revolution  and  its 
doctrines,  made  of  every  one  opposed  to  his 
opinions  a  personal  enemy.  He  bad  adopted 
from  the  clubs  a  custom  of  speaking  out  his 
mind  perhaps  too  boldly,  and  of  substituting 
loudness  and  vehemence  for  that  politeness 
and  courtesy  of  which  he  had  been  earlier  a 
model.  He  has  himself  truly  said,  that  there 
is  a  certain  ardent  energy  incident  to  or  in¬ 
separable  from  a  particular  kind  of  talent, 
which  often  misleads  men  into  imprudences 
who  are  well  inclined  at  bottom,  and  who  are 
not  morally  wrong. 

The  events  of  Chamfort ’s  life  prove  that 
he  possessed  a  mind  naturally  strong  and 
vigorous.  Accustomed  from  early  youth  to 
struggle  against  adversity,  he  never  once  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  cast  down  by  despon¬ 
dency.  After  having  enjoyed  for  many  years 
the  comforts  of  ease  and  independence,  he 
looked  with  serenity  and  courage,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  on  a  prospect  less  cheering 
than  lay  before  him  at  his  outset  in  early 
youth.  His  proud  spirit  compounded  with 
nothing  mean  or  servile, — he  abhorred  all 
chains  whether  of  silk  or  of  gold. 

Chateaubriand,  who  had  met  Chamfort 


during  the  progress  of  the  Revolutien,  gives 
us  an  account  of  his  personal  appearance. 

“  Chamfort,”  says  he,  “  was  above  the  mid¬ 
dle  height,  a  little  bent,  pale  faced,  and  of  a 
delicate  complexion.  His  blue  eye,  occasion¬ 
ally  cold  and  veiled  when  unexcited,  sparkled 
and  flashed  with  fire  when  he  became  anima¬ 
ted.  His  open  nostrils  gave  to  his  counte¬ 
nance  an  expression  of  energetic  sensibility. 
His  voice  was, flexible  and  well  modulated, 
but  during  my  last  moments  in  Paris  it  had 
become  harsh  and  unpleasant.  There  was 
the  agitated  and  imperious  tone  of  factions 
and  of  clubs.” 

No  man  mixed  more  in  the  world  than 
Chamfort,  and  he  brought  into  it  a  spirit  of 
observation  so  remarkable  and  ingenious  as 
to  appear  to  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  of  his 
contemporaries  almost  unerring  and  miracu¬ 
lous  in  his  judgments.  This  spirit  of  ob¬ 
servation  is  most  remarkable  in  that  portion 
of  his  work  with  the  title  of  Maximts  et  Pen- 
ties.  In  these  maxims  and  thoughts  we  per¬ 
petually  find  that  which  Herault  de  Sechelles, 
himself  a  man  of  great  wit  and  cleverness, 
called  let  tenailles  mordantes  de  Chamfort.  If 
it  be  alleged,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Chamfort 
is  too  prone  to  seek  in  French  society,  as  it 
then  existed,  food  for  ridicule,  or  pictures  of 
hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  on  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  admitted  that  no  one  painted  these 
vices  in  less  attractive  colors.  Chamfort 
may  have  inclined  too  much  to  the  opinion 
that  the  extreme  development  of  civilization 
in  the  refined  society  in  which  he  lived  led 
only  to  corruption  of  morals,  to  hateful,  ridic¬ 
ulous,  and  odious  vices,  to  insinOerity,  to 
selfishness,  and  to  dissimulation.  But,  at  all 
events,  he  gives  the  reason,  if  not  the  justi¬ 
fication,  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him,  in 
respect  to  this  theory,  in  the  portraits  and 
salient  traits  which  he  presents  to  us,  either 
in  full  length  or  en  butte.  It  was  his  daily 
habit  to  write  out  on  little  slips  of  paper  the 
results  of  his  observations  and  reflections 
reduced  into  maxims — the  anecdotes  he  had 
picked  up  in  the  great  world — in  the  society 
of  men  and  women  of  fashion,  or  of  persons 
celebrated  in  the  professions  or  as  men  of 
letters.  Every  trivial  fact  that  could  serve 
to  illustrate  manners  or  customs — every  mot 
piquant  or  spirituel  which  escaped  from  him¬ 
self  or  others  he  noted  down.  There  is  thus 
infinite  variety  in  his  remarks.  The  court, 
the  camp,  the  city,  the  exchange,  the  theatres, 
even  the  churches  are  put  under  contribution, 
and  by  turns  appear  as  they  really  existed 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  in  his  brilliant 
and  pictured  pages.  The  following  speci- 
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longpM  of  interminable  long  faces.  A  friend,  ad¬ 
dressing  him  in  a  subdued  tone,  said,  Alas,  my 
dear  friend,  who,  then,  have  you  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lose  ?”  “  1 !”  rejoined  the  man  in  sables 
and  weepers,  “  I  have  lost  nothing :  the  literal 
fact  is,  that  I  have  been  a  widower  for  some 
daya.” 


1862.] 

mens,  from  the  Caracdres  et  Aneedottt,  will 
show  that  oar  description  is  not  exaggerated : 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  Madame,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  king,  playing  with  one  of  her  maids, 
looked  at  the  nands  of  her  attendant,  and  after 
counting  the  worthy  woman’s  fingers,  exclaimed 
with  surprise,  “  What !  and  is  it  really  so  T  Why, 
you  have  also  five  fingers,  like  me !”  And  her 
royal  highness  commenced  re-counting  tlie  fingers 
by  way  of  assuring  herself  of  the  fact. 

Marshal  Richelieu  having  proposed  a  noble 
lady  of  a  great  house  (wliose  name  I  forget)  to 
Louis  XV-  pour  maitresu  en  litre,  the  king  would 
not  hear  of  it,  saying,  that  when  he  was  tired  of 
the  lady,  it  would  be  far  too  costly  a  job  to  send 
her  about  her  business. 

Marshal  Biron  had  a  very  dangerous  illness. 
Wishing  to  confess,  be  said,  before  many  of  his 
friends,  ^  This  I  owe  to  God,  this  1  owe  to  the 
king,  this  I  owe  to  the  State,”  &.C.  Sic.  A  friend 
interrupted  him  thus,  **  Hold  !  bold !  imprudent 
man  that  you  are.  If  you  don’t  mind  what  yon 
are  about,  assuredly  you  will  die  insolvent !” 

M - once  said  to  me,  “I  have  known  women  of 

all  countries.  The  Italian  woman  only  believes  in 
the  sincerity  of  her  lover  when  he  is  ready  to 
commit  a  crime  for  her;  the  Englishwoman  witen 
he  is  disposed  to  be  downright  mad  in  her  behalf; 
and  the  Frenchwoman  when  he  is  disposed  to 
render  himself  silly  and  ridiculous  for  her  sake.” 

A  certain  gentleman,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
had  been,  fur  thirty  years,  in  the  habit  of  passing 
his  evenings  at  Madame  ll.’s.  At  len^h,  his 
wife  died.  People  thought  he  would  marry  the 
lady  whose  house  he  frequented,  and  his  best 
friends  encouraged  him  to  perpetrate  the  deed. 
He  refused,  saying,  In  that  case,  my  dear 
friends,  where  should  I  find  a  house  of  refuge  to 
pass  my  evenings  7” 

Madame  dc  Tencin,  with  the  snavest  manners 
in  the  world,  was  an  unprincipled  woman,  capa¬ 
ble  of  anything.  On  one  occa.sion,  a  friend  was 
praising  her  gentleness.  “  Ay,  ay,”  said  the  Abbe 
Imblet,  “  if  Me  had  any  object  whatever  in  poi¬ 
soning  you,  undoubtedly  she  would  choose  the 
sweetest  and  least  disagreeable  poison  in  the 
world.” 

A  clever  man,  M - ,  who  had  run  counter  to 

the  general  opinions,  pronounced  himself  strongly 
against  a  popular  work.  In  all  societies  he  was 
answered,  that  tlie  public  had  Come  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  conclusion  from  his.  “  The  public  !”  he 
rejoined,  “  how  many  fools  must  you  collect  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  public  7” 

A  certiiin  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  was  in  the  deepest  mourning — 
in  mourning,  as  they  familiarly  say,  from  the 
crown  of  tlw  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  He 
wore  a  black  scratch  wig,  weepers,  and  pulled  the 
VOL  XXVIL  NO.  m. 


“  All  that  I  have  seen  in  the  world,”  said  M — , 

**  were  undigested  dinners,  suppers  without  pleas¬ 
ure,  conversations  in  which  there  was  no  con¬ 
fidence  on  one  side  or  the  other,  alliances  without 
friendship,  and  marriages  without  love.” 

I  once  said  to  an  agreeable  mi.santhrope,  who 
had  introduced  to  me  a  young  friend  of  his,  **  Your 
friend,  luy  dear  sir,  has  no  worldly  tact ;  he  knows 
nothing  whatever  of  the  usages  of  life.”  “  Ah,* 
said  R.,  ^  he  is  already  as  mournful  and  downcast 
as  if  he  know  every  tittle  of  that  of  which  you 
reproach  him  with  utter  ignorance.” 

In  a  large  company,  many  details  of  the  glut¬ 
tony  and  gourmandise  of  various  sovereigns  were 
mentioned  **  What  would  yon  have,”  said  M.  de 
Brequigny ;  “  in'the  name  of  heaven,  what  would 
you  have  7  These  poor  kings  must  do  something, 
and  it  is  as  necessary  they  should  eat  as  Jack, 
Tom,  or  Harry.” 

“You  must  flatter  or  frighten,”  said  M - -, 

I  “  the  interest  or  the  self-love  of  men.  Men  are 
asses  or  monkeys,  who  only  jump  for  nuts,  or  skip 
about  in  fear  of  the  whip.’’ 

The  familiarity  which  the  great  Frederick  of 
Prussia  permitted  to  those  who  lived  on  intimate 
terms  with  him,  is  well  known.  A  certain  gen¬ 
eral,  who  shall  be  nameless,  enjoyed  this  intima¬ 
cy  in  the  higliost  degree.  The  king,  before  the 
battle  of  Rosbach,  sa^  to  his  friend,  ^at  if  he  lost 
it,  he  would  retire  to  Venice,  and  there  practise 
physic.  “  Ah,”  replied  the  general,  “  toujoure  as¬ 
sassin — loujours  assasstn." 

During  the  last  illness  of  Louis  XV.,  which 
from  the  first  was  considered  fatal,  tlie  physician 
Lorry,  who  was  sent  for  with  Bordeu,  in  the 
opinions  and  advice  which  he  gave,  used  the 
words  II  Jitul.  The  king,  shocked  at  this  freedom, 
kept  muttering  in  a  low  and  dying  voice,  II  faxU  ! 
11  fautl 

A  friend  was  complimenting  Madame  Denis  on 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  she  played  Zaire. 
“  In  order  to  play  the  part  well,”  said  Madame 
Denis,  “an  actress  must  be  young  and  pretty.” 
“  Ah,  Madame,”  ingenuously  enjoined  the  com- 
plimentor,  “  you  are  a  living  proof  of  the  very 
contrary.” 

A  friend  advised  the  English  satirist,  Donne,  to 
denounce  profligacy  and  vice,  but  to  spare  the 
profligate  and  vicious.  “  What !”  said  tie,  ”  de¬ 
nounce  the  cogged  dice  and  packed  cards,  and  let 
the  players  go  scot  free  !” 
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On  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  a  courtier  said, 
“  Well,  well,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  I  really 
can  believe  anything.” 

L’Eclure  used  to  relate,  that  when  quite  a 
young  man,  and  without  fortune,  arriving  at  Lune- 
ville,  be  obtained  the  place  of  dentist  to  King 
Stanislas  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  king  lost 
his  last  tooth. 

When  Louis  XV.  was  a  young  man,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  correct  him  of  a  habit  which 
he  bad  contracted  of  tearing  the  lace  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers.  M.  de  Maurepas  uiraertook  this  task.  He 
appeared  before  the  king  with  the  most  exquisite 
lace  in  the  world.  The  king,  approaching  him, 
tore  one  of  his  rnilles,  whereupon  De  Maurepas 
himself,  with  the  greatest  sang-frvid,  deliberately 
tore  up  the  other,  simply  saying,  “There’s  no 
pleasure  in  that."  The  king,  surprised,  blushed 
slightly,  and  from  that  hour  was  never  known  to 
tear  lace. 

After  Stanislaus,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland,  had  granted  pensions  to  many  ex-Jesuits, 
M.  de  'Tressan  said  to  him,  “  Sire,  will  your  Ma> 
^sty  do  nothing  for  the  family  of  Damiens,  which 
is  in  the  greatest  distress  7” 

The  Chevalier  de  Montbarey  lived  for  a  time  in  a 
provincial  town  of  no  note.  On  his  return  to  the 
capital,  his  friends  were  condoling  with  him  as  to 
the  wretched  society,  &-c.  “  You  are  quite  mis¬ 
taken,”  cried  he ;  “  the  good  company  of  that  lit¬ 
tle  town  is  like  good  company  everywhere,  and 
the  bad  company  is  most  excellent.” 

In  order  to  judge  what  the  nahlesse  is,  said  M — , 
it  suffices  to  observe,  that  the  living  Prince  de 
Tnrenne  is  more  noble  than  M.  de  Turenne, 
and  that  the  Marquis  de  Laval  is  more  noble  than 
the  Connelable  de  Monlmorenci. 

While  the  King  of  Prussia  was  talking  with 
D’Alembert,  there  entered  one  of  the  servants,  a 
man  of  the  very  handsomest  face  and  person. 
D’Alembert  appeared  struck  with  the  circum¬ 
stance.  “  That  is,”  said  the  king,  “  the  very  hand¬ 
somest  man  in  my  states.  He  was  for  a  while 
my  coachman,  and  I  have  a  great  mind  to  send 
him  ambassador  into  Russia.”* 

When  M.  Dubreuil  was  on  the  point  of  death, 
be  said  to  his  friend  M.  Pehacdja,  “  Why  is  it, 
tell  me,  that  so  many  people  are  in  the  room  ? 
Yon  should  be  the  only  one  here,  for  the  disease 
is  contagious.” 

Marshal  de  Broglie  married  the  heiress  of  a 
merchant,  by  whom  be  bad  two  daughters.  It 
was  proposed  to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  wife 
that  one  of  the  daughters  should  enter  a  noble 
religious  chapter  as  a  chanomerte.  “  I  have,” 
said  he,  “  in  marrying  madame,  closed  against 
me  an  entrance  to  all  chapters.”  “  And  you  have 
also,  by  marrying  me,  closed  a^inst  you  the 
door  of  the  alms  teu8e,”rejoined  ms  wife. 


*  The  Empress  Catherine  was  then  on  the  throne. 


[Nov., 

M.  de  Turenne,  seeing  a  child  pass  behind  a 
horse  in  such  sort  that  the  urchin  might  be 
maimed  for  life  by  a  kick,  called  the  little  truant 
towards  him,  and  addressed  him  thus :  “  My  fine 
little  fellow,  never  pass  behind  a  horse  without 
leaving  between  you  and  the  animal  abundant 
space  to  escape  unharmed.  I  promise  you  that 
in  thus  acting  you  will  not  travel  an  additional 
league  in  the  whole  course  of  your  life,  and  re¬ 
member  it  is  Turenne  who  has  told  you  so.” 

Diderot  was  asked  what  manner  of  man  was 
M.  d'Epinai.  “He  is  a  man,”  said  Diderot, 

“  who  has  got  through  two  millions  without  once 
saying  a  good  thing  nr  doing  a  good  action.” 

M.  de  C - ,  one  day  speaking  of  the  gov¬ 

ernment  of  England  in  a  society  in  which  there 
were  some  bishops  and  abbes,  one  of  the  latter, 
by  name  the  Abbd  de  Seguerand,  said  to  him, 
“  From  the  little  I  know  of  England,  I  am  not  in 
the  least  inclined  to  live  there,  and  I  know  I 
should  not  like  the  place.”  “  Ah,”  said  M.  de 

C - ,  “it  is  because  yon  would  find  yourself 

ill  at  ease  and  would  not  like  the  country  that  it 
is  in  every  way  excellent.” 

Madame  de  Maintenon  and  Madame  de  Caylus 
were  one  day  walking  round  the  pond  at  Marly. 
The  water  was  pellucid,  and  the  ladies  could  see 
the  carp  moving  slowly  about,  melancholy  and 
meagre.  Madame  de  Caylus  drew  Madame  de 
Maintenon’s  attention  to  the  fact.  “  Ah,”  said 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  “the  carp  are  like  me  ; 
they  regret  their  native  mud.” 

The  coachman  of  the  King  of  Prussia  having 
upset  him,  the  king  fell  into  an  ungovernable 
rage.  “  Well,”  said  the  coachman,  “  it  is  a  sad 
accident,  a  misfortune  that  might  happen  to  any 
one — vou,  for  instance,  have  you  never  lost  a 
battle'?” 

A  lady  aged  90,  said  to  Fontenelle  at  95, 
“  Death  has  forgotten  us.”  “  Silence  !  not  a 
word,”  said  Fontenelle,  placing  his  finger  upon 
his  mouth. 

M.  de  Turenne,  dining  one  day  at  M.  de  La- 
moignon’s,  the  host  inquired  of  his  guest  if  his 
courage  was  never  shaken  at  the  commencement 
of  a  battle.  “  Yes,”  said  Turenne,  “  1  some¬ 
times  undergo  great  nervous  excitement ;  but 
there  are  in  the  army  a  great  number  of  subal¬ 
tern  officers  and  soldiers  who  experience  none 
whatever.” 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Portugal  were  at 
Belem  to  witness  a  bull-fight  the  day  of  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  Lisbon.  It  was  this  saved  them,  and  it 
is  a  fact  which  has  been  averred  to  me  by  many 
French  then  sojourning  in  Portugal,  thattiie  king 
never  knew  the  real  extent  of  the  disaster.  He 
was  first  told  that  some  houses  were  destroyed ; 
then  some  churches,  and  having  never  returned 
to  Lisbon,  it  may  be  said  that  be  was  the  only 
man  in  Europe  who  had  no  idea  of  a  disaster 
which  happened  within  a  league  of  him. 
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Duclos,  not  to  profane  the  name  of  Romans,  in 
speaking  of  modern  Romans,  used  to  say  an  Ital* 
ian  of  Rome. 

“  In  the  world,”  said  M.,  “  there  are  three  sorts 
of  friends:  your  friends  who  like  you — your 
friends  who  do  nut  care  for  you — and  your  friends 
who  hate  you.” 

A  relative  of  M.  de  Vergennes  asked  him  why 
he  permitted  M.  de  Breteuil,  who  was  likely  to 
succeed  him,  to  come  to  Paris.  “  Breteuil,”  said 
he,  “  is  a  man  who  has  always  tilled  embassies  in 
foreign  countries,  and  who  is  not  known  in  Paris. 
His  reputation  is  quite  a  fictitious  one,  though 
there  are  many  who  believe  him  fit  to  be  minister. 

It  is  necessary  to  deceive  these  people  by  produ¬ 
cing  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  showing  what 
manner  of  man  he  really  is.” 

“  My  enemies  can  do  nothing  arainst  me,” 
said  M. ;  “  they  cannot  deprive  me  of  the  faculty 
of  thinking  rightly  or  acting  well.” 

M.  de -  asked  the  Bishop  of  ■  to 

lend  him  a  country  box  to  which  he  never  went. 
The  Bishop  answered,  “  Don’t  you  know  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  place  where  you  never  go— 
a  place  in  which  you  fancy  you  might  be  happy 
if  you  went  there  7”  M.  de - ,  after  a  mo¬ 

mentary  silence,  answered,  “  That’s  true,  and  this 
feeling  it  is  which  has  made  the  idea  of  Paris  so 
popular.” 

A  man  of  letters,  whom  a  grand  seigneur  had  ! 
made  to  feel  the  superiority  of  his  rank,  was  thus 
addressed  by  an  author :  “  M.  le  Due,  I  am  not 
ignorant  of  what  I  ought  to  know,  but  1  also 
know  right  well  tiiat  it  is  easier  to  be  above  me 
than  on  a  level  with  me.” 

A  village  doctor  went  to  visit  a  patient  in  a 
neighboring  hamlet,  and  took  with  him  his  gun, 
that  he  might  wing  any  game  be  encountered  in 
crossing  the  fields.  A  peasant  meeting  him  on 
the  way,  asked  whither  he  was  going  7  ‘  To 

see  a  patient,’  was  the  answer.  ‘  What  then,’  said 
the  peasant,  ‘  do  you  really  fear  to  miss  him,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  that  you  take  your  gun  with  you  7” 

“  You  yawn,”  said  a  lady  to  her  husband.  “  My 
dear  friend,”  said  the  husband,  “  husband  and  wife 
are  but  one,  and  when  I  am  alone  I  become 
weary.” 

A  theatrical  proprietor  requesting  M.  de  Villars 
to  deprive  the  pages  of  the  privilege  of  the  free¬ 
list,  said,  “  Obrorve,  Monseigneur,  that  numerous 
pages  make  a  volume.” 

A  lady  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  at  the  re- 

Eresentation  of  Mfrnpe,  and  did  not  shed  a  tear. 
Everybody  was  surpiised.  Perceiving  which, the 
lady  said,’*  I  could  indeed  have  wept,  but  1  am  en¬ 
gaged  out  to-night  to  supper.” 

Gabrielli  asked  for  singii^  for  two  months  5000 
ducats  of  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia. 
‘  Why,” said  the  empress,  “none  of  my  field- 
marshals  are  paid  after  that  rate.”  “In  that 


case,”  replied  La  Gabrielli,  “  your  majesty  may 
make  your  field-marshals  sing.” 

A  very  young  man  who  had  been  in  love  with 
a  woman  of  forty,  with  whom  he  had  a  quarrel, 
was  advised  by  an  elderly  friend  to  require  a  re¬ 
turn  of  his  letters.  “  Probably  she  has  them  no 
longer.”  “  Yes,  yes,”  said  the  elderly  friend, 

“  undoubtedly  she  has  them,  for  after  thirty  women 
very  carefully  treasure  all  love  letters.” 

Madame  de  Talmont,  seeing  M.  de  Richelieu, 
instead  of  lavishing  attention  on  herself,  paying 
court  to  Madame  de  Brionne,  a  very  pretty  woman 
without  the  least  mind,  said  to  him,  “  Marshal, 
you  are  not  blind,  but  I  believe  you  a  little  deaf.” 

The  King  of  Prussia  seeing  one  of  his  soldiers 
with  a  scar  on  his  face,  said  to  the  man,  “  In  what 
wine  shop  have  you  been  thus  treated  7”  “  In  a 
wine  shop  in  which  you  well  paid  your  scot — at 
Collum,”  rejoined  the  soldier.  The  ting,  who  had 
been  well  beaten  at  Collum,  found  the  reply  ex¬ 
cellent. 

After  he  had  learned  the  details  of  the  battle  of 
Ramillies,  Louis  XIV.  exclaimed,  “  God  Al¬ 
mighty  has  then  forgotten  all  that  I  have  done  for 
him.” 

A  certain  lady  had  lost  her  husband.  Her  con¬ 
fessor  ad  ktmorrs  came  the  next  day  to  see  her, 
and  found  her  playing  with  a  well-dressed  young 
man.  Seeing  the  confessor  amazed,  “  Sir,”said 
she,  “  if  you  had  come  half  an  hour  sooner,  you 
would  have  found  me  bathed  in  tears,  but  I  staked 
my  grief  against  the  gaiety  of  this  gentleman,  and 
have  loet,  as  you  see.” 

Voltaire,  passing  through  Soissons,  received  a 
visit  from  a  deputation  of  the  Academy  of  that 
town.  The  deputation  declared  that  the  Soissons 
Academy  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  French 
Academy.  “Yes,  gentlemen,”  replied  the  wit, 
“  the  eldest  daughter,  a  prudent,  modest,  virtuous 
girl,  of  whom  nobody  has  ever  said  a  word.” 

Little  Philosiyphical  Dialogues. 

A.  I  am  at  daggers  drawn  with  her. 

B.  Why,  pray  ? 

A.  I’ve  spoken  ill  of  her. 

I  B  I  undertake  to  arrange  the  affair.  What 
I  have  you  said  7 

A.  That  she  was  a  coquette. 

B.  I'll  reconcile  you. 

A.  And  further,  that  she  was  ngly. 

B.  Oh  !  then  I’ll  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 

the  affair. 


Cook.  I  conld  not  buy  that  salmon. 

Dr.  of  the  Sorbonne.  Why  not  7 
Cook,  A  counsellor  bid  for  it. 

Dr.  of  the  Sorbonne.  Here,  take  one  hundred 
crowns,  and  straightway  purchase  the  salmon  and 
the  counsellor- 


A.  The  wife  yon  propose  to  me  is  not  rich. 

B.  But  yon  are. 
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likened  to  donkeys  plnnging  and  kicking  before 
an  empty  manger. 

I  give  nothing  new  to  the  public  because  I  pre¬ 
fer  tM  esteem  of  worthy  people  and  my  own  hap¬ 
piness  to  some  praises,  some  crowns,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  insults  and  calumnies. 

I  give  nothing  new  to  the  public  because  I  have 
known  all  the  celebrated  men  of  our  time,  and 
have  seen  them  rendered  unhappy  by  this  passion 
for  celebrity,  have  seen  them  dying  degraded  in 
running  after  it. 

Maxims  and  Thoughts. 

You  ask  how  a  man  makes  his  fortune  ?  Look 
at  what  passes  in  the  pit  of  a  theatre  on  a  day  on 
which  there  is  a  crowd.  See  how  some  remain 
behind — how  those  in  the  first  rank  d'aw  back — 
how  those  in  the  last  ranks  are  carried  forward. 
This  image  is  so  just  that  the  word  which  ex¬ 
presses  it  has  passed  into  popular  language.  It 
is  called  making  one’s  fortune,  pushing  one's  way. 

For  instance,  the  mass  say,  *  My  son,  my  ne¬ 
phew,  will  push  himself  on.’  Politer  people  say, 
‘  will  get  on,  will  advance  himself,  will  arrive  at 
the  goal.’  These  softened  terms  exclude  the 
thought  of  force,  of  violence,  of  coarseness,  but 
the  leading  idea  subsists  nevertheless. 

There  are  men  who  have  a  need  to  goon  stilts, 
and  to  raise  themselves  above  others  at  whatever 
All  is  equal  to  them  whether  they  be 


A.  I  wish  to  marry  a  rich  woman.  It  is  ne< 
cessary  that  man  and  wife  should  be  assorted. 


A.  The  place  is  respectable. 

B.  You  mean  to  sav  lucrative. 

A.  Respectable  and  lucrative  are  one  and  the 
same. 


A.  You  know  the  Count  de - ,  is  he  agree¬ 

able  ? 

B.  No ;  be  is  a  man  of  noble  feelings,  elevated 
mind,  cleverness,  and  acquired  knowl^ge ;  that’s 


Dialogue  between  two  Courtiers. 

A.  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  seen  M. 
Turgot. 

B.  Yes. 

A.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  his  disgrace, 
for  example  ? 

B.  I  believe  so.  The  fact  is,  I  fear  lest  my 
presence  should  recall  the  happy  time  when  we 
daily  met  at  the  king’s  council. 

Philosophical  Diahgve  between  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  Darget. 

The  King.  Now  for  it,  Darget.  Amuse  me  by 
relating  the  etiquette  of  the  King  of  France. 
Commence  with  his  morning  toilette.  [Darget 
enters  into  all  these  details,  describes  the  officers, 
valets  de  chambres,  their  functions,  etc.] 

ne  King,  (in  a  fit  of  loud  laughter).  Ah ! 
Grand  Dieu  !  If  I  were  king  of  France  I’d  make 
another  king  to  do  all  those  sort  of  things  in  my 
place. 

Dialogue  betioeen  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  Naples. 

The  King.  Never  was  an  education  more  neg-  I 
lected  than  mine. 

The  Emperor.  How  is  that  ?  (Aside.)  There’s 
something  in  this  man. 

The  King.  Imagine  to  yourself  that  at  twen¬ 
ty  years  old  I  didn’t  know  how  to  make  a  fricas¬ 
see  of  chicken,  and  the  little  of  cookery  1  know 
has  been  self-taught. 

Why  is  it  that  you  give  nothing  new  to  the 
*  public. 

Under  this  head  Chamfort  assigns  many 
reasons  for  his  silence,  some  of  which  we 
give 

For  this  among  other  reasons,  tliat  the  public 
uses  literary  men  as  their  chimney-sweeps  of  the 
Pont  St.  Michael  serve  the  climbing  boys  they  en¬ 
list  in  their  service.  They  get  ten  crowns  the 
first  day,  are  made  drunk,  and  receive  more  kicks 
than  halfpence  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  give  nothing  new  to  the  public  'oecause  peo¬ 
ple  press  me  to  write  for  the  same  reason  that 
when  they  go  to  the  window  they  wish  to  see 
passing  monkeys  or  bear  leaders. 

1  give  no  more  to  the  public  because  I  don't 
wish  to  die  without  having  lived. 

I  give  no  more  to  the  public  because  I  wish  not 
ta  act  like  men  of  letters  in  general,  who  may  be 


price.  All  IS  equal  to  them  whether  they  be 
placed  on  the  trestles  of  a  charlatan,  on  the  tmrds 
of  a  theatre,  on  a  throne  or  scaffold,  they  are 
equally  content,  provided  they  draw  attention. 

The  most  utterly  lost  of  all  days  is  that  on 
which  you  have  not  once  laughed. 

Prejudice,  vanity,  calculation — these  are  the 
things  that  govern  the  world.  The  man  who  only 
knows  as  rules  of  conduct,  reason,  truth,  senti¬ 
ment,  has  nothing  in  common  with  society.  It  is 
in  himself  he  ought  to  seek  and  find  his  only  hap¬ 
piness. 

The  Dutch  have  no  commiseration  for  men 
who  get  into  debt.  They  consider  that  every  man 
in  debt  lives,  if  he  be  poor,  at  the  expense  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  of  his  heirs  if  he  be  rich. 

Of  society,  the  great,  the  rich,  and  people  of  the 
world. 

The  world  is  never  known  by  books.  This  has 
been  often  said,  but  the  reason  has  never  been 
told.  It  is  really  that  this  knowledge  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  thousand  fine  and  delicate  observations 
which  self-love  confides  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
one’s  best  friend. 

Men  fear  to  show  themselves  as  occupied  with 
little  things,  though  these  little  things  are  very 
important  to  the  success  of  the  greatest  affair. 

In  reading  the  memoirs  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
one  finds  in  the  bad  company  of  that  day  some¬ 
thing  that  is  wanting  in  the  good  of  the  present. 

That  which  is  said  in  circles,  in  drawing-rooms, 
in  public  assemblies,  in  liooks,  even  in  those  books 
which  are  published  with  a  view  to  make  known 
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society,  is  all  false  and  insofficient  One  may  de¬ 
scribe  all  this  by  the  Italian  word  per  la  predica, 
or  by  the  Latin  ad  popufum  phaleras.  That  which 
is  true,  that  which  is  instructive,  is  what  a  con¬ 
scientious  man,  who  has  seen  much  and  seen 
well,  would  say  to  his  friend  by  the  fireside. 
Some  of  these  conversations  have  more  instructed 
me  than  all  books,  or  than  the  commerce  of  soci¬ 
ety,  They  put  me  on  the  right  road,  and  cause 
me  to  reflect  more. 

From  a  thousand  characteristic  traits  which  I 
have  heard  related,  I  am  sure  that  if  apes  had  the 
talent  of  parrots  they  would  be  made  ministers  of 
state. 

Society  is  composed  of  two  great  classes,  those 
who  have  more  dinners  than  appetites,  and  those 
who  liave  more  appetites  than  dinners. 

People  give  ten  guinea  dinners  to  entertain 
those  for  whose  good  digestion  of  the  expensive 
dinner  they  would  not  give  a  groat. 

The  friendship  of  the  court  may  be  compared 
to  the  faith  of  foxes  and  the  society  of  wolves. 

You  believe  that  a  minister,  that  a  man  in  placet 
is  imbued  with  such  and  such  a  principle,  and 

fou  believe  it  because  you  have  heard  him  say  so. 
n  consequence  of  this,  you  abstain  from  asking 
him  for  this  or  that  thing  which  would  place  him 
in  contradiction  with  his  favorite  maxim.  You 
soon,  however,  learn  that  you  have  been  a  dupe, 
and  you  see  him  do  things  which  prove  to  you 
that  a  minister  has  no  principles,  but  solely  a  habit 
of  making  certain  declarations. 

When  one  wishes  to  please  in  the  world  one 
must  be  resigned  to  be  taught  many  things  which 
one  very  well  knows  by  people  ignorant  of  them. 

The  menace  of  a  neglected  cold  is  fur  the  doc¬ 
tors  that  which  purgatory  is  for  the  priests — a 
mine  of  wealth. 

A  man  of  talent  is  lost  if  he  docs  not  join  to  tal¬ 
ent  energy,  of  character.  With  the  talents  of 
Diogenes  you  should  also  have  his  stick. 

No  one  has  more  enemies  in  this  world  than  an 
upright,*proud,  and  sensible  man,  disposed  to  take 
persons  and  things  for  what  they  really  are,  and 
not  for  what  they  are  not. 

The  world  hardens  (he  hearts  of  the  mass  of 
mankind.  That  class  of  human  beings  least  in¬ 
clined  to  become  callous  are  obliged  to  create  for 
themselves  s  species  of  factitious  insensibility,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  the  dupes  of  men  or 
women. 

We  know  not  at  all  the  man  we  know  not 
thoroughly.  There  are  a  few  men  who  deserve 
to  be  studied.  From  this  it  arises  that  the  man  of 
true  merit  has  in  general  little  solicitude  to  be 
known.  lie  is  aware  that  few  would  appreciate 
him,  and  that  in  this  small  number  each  one  has 
his  connexions,  his  interests,  his  self-love,  which 
prevent  him  from  forming  an  unbiassed  opinion, 
and  from  giving  to  merit  its  proper  place. 


On  love,  marriage,  and  gallantry. 

A  man  in  love  Is  a  man  who  wishes  to  be  more 
amiable  and  agreeable  than  he  can  be,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  almost  all  men  in  love  are  ridicu¬ 
lous. 

Women  of  the  middle  rank  who  have  the  hope 
or  the  mania  of  being  something  in  the  world,  en¬ 
joy  neither  the  happiness  of  nature  or  of  society ; 
they  are  the  most  unfortunate  creatures  I  have 
known. 

Tlie  most  rational  word  that  has  been  said  on 
the  questions  of  celibacy  and  marriage  is  this — 
whatever  decision  you  take  you’ll  repent  of  it. 
Fontenelle,  in  his  latter  days,  regretted  he  had  not 
married.  He  forgot  ninety-five  years  passed  in 
careless  indifference. 

Of  the  elatery  and  liberty  cf  France  before  and 
since  the  Rerolutitm. 

The  natural  character  of  the  Frenchman  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  qualities  of  the  monkey  and  the  set¬ 
ter.  Merry,  frolicsome,  and  mischiveous  as  the 
monkey,  he  is,  like  the  setter,  caressing  and  lick¬ 
ing  the  master  who  strikes  him.  Like  the  setter 
he  submits  his  neck  to  the  chain,  like  the  chien  de 
chasse,  too,  he  leaps  with  joy  when  he  ia  let  loose 
for  sport. 

The  most  respectable  title  of  the  French  no¬ 
blesse,  is  to  have  immediately  descended  from 
some  one  of  those  30,000  helmeted,  curiassed, 
iron-braceleted,  mailed  men,  who,  mounted  on  ca¬ 
parisoned  h(»r8es,  trampled  under  f(X)t  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  unarme<l  and  defenceless  men,  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  the  existing  nation.  Here  is  a  well- 
proved,  a  well-averred  right  to  tlie  love  and  res¬ 
pect  of  their  descendants.  And  to  render  this  no¬ 
blesse  still  more  respectable,  it  recruits  and  re¬ 
generates  itself  by  the  adoption  of  men  who  have 
increased  their  fortune  in  robbing  the  cottage  of 
the  poor  man  not  in  a  position  to  pay  taxes. 
Wretched  human  institutions,  which,  made  to  in¬ 
spire  contempt  and  horror,  require  that  you  res¬ 
pect  and  revere  them. 

The  being  obliged  to  be  bom  a  gentleman  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  a  captain  of  a  ship  (which  was  the  case 
in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789),  is  about 
as  reasonable  a  regulation  as  the  requiring  a  sail¬ 
or  and  cabin  boy  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  king’s 
secretaries. 

The  only  history  worthy  of  reading,  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  free  people.  The  history  of  a  people 
groaning  under  a  despotism  is  but  a  collectio 
anecdotes. 

France,  a  country  in  which  it  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  display  one’s  vices,  and  always  dangerous 
to  disclose  one’s  virtues. 

Can  people  believe  that  despotism  has  partisans 
under  the  pretended  necessity  of  encouraging  the 
fine  arts?  The  number  of  those  who  have  taken 
up  this  notion  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
splendor  of  I/)uis  XlV.’s  reign.  According  to 
these  sages,  the  perfection  of  human  society  is  to 
have  fine  tragedies,  fine  comedies,  &c.  People 
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snch  as  these  and  the  like  of  them,  pardon  all  the 
ill  done  by  priests,  considerinf^  that  without  priests 
we  should  never  have  had  the  Tartuffe. 

Paris,  singular  city,  where  you  can  dine  for 
thirty  sous,  but  must  pay  four  francs  for  taking 
the  air,  one  hundred  louis  for  the  superfluous  in 
the  necessary,  and  four  hundred  louis  for  only 
having  the  necessary  in  the  superfluous. 

Had  space  permitted,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  give  some  extracts  from  the  tragedy 
of  Mustapha  and  Ziangir,  and  from  the 
comedy  of  the  Merchant  of  Smyrna.  In  the 
tragedy,  the  reader  would  have  seen  how 
carefully  Chamfort  had  studied  the  manner 
of  Racine,  and  how  much  he  had  gained  of 
his  suavity  and  polish. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  the  prose 
pieces  of  this  author,  is  his  Tableaux  of  the 
French  Revolution,  written  to  describe  the 
principal  scenes  of  1789 — such  as  the  taking 
of  the  Bastile,  the  Serment  du  Jeu  de  Paume ; 
but  having  re-read  these  pieces  carefully, 
though  we  do  not  deny  they  are  composed 
with  picturesque  vigor,  yet  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  they  smack  too  much  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  passions  and  feelings  of  the  time  to 
pass  for  history.  Penned  in  a  time  of  6erce 
exultation  and  excitement,  the  burning  ardor 
of  the  writer  would  now  appear  too  mrvent, 
more  especially  as  time  has  dissipated  many 
too  sanguine  illusions,  and  dashed  to  the 
ground  too  flattering  hopes. 

Among  the  poetical  pieces  of  Chamfort, 
there  are  some  madrigals  and  barcaroles, 
some  imitations  from  Ovid,  Martial,  and  the 
Anthology,  not  without  grace  and  causticity, 
but  we  see  no  particular  reason  for  repro¬ 
ducing  them.  Many  of  his  reviews  and  re- 
eumit  of  French  works  published  in  the  ten 
years  between  1780  and  1790,  are  admirable, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  papers  which, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  served  as  models 
to  the  Edinburgh  reviewers.  The  letters  of 
Chamfort  are  not  as  light  and  lively  as  might 
be  expected  from  an  author  of  so  caustic  a 
humor ;  but  some  of  them,  more  especially 
those  to  Mirabcau  and  Morellet,  will  repay 
perusal.  Chamfort  had  written  mnch  on  the 
drama,  the  theatrical  art,  and  theatres;  but  the 
French  drama  and  theatres  are  so  essentially 
different  from  our  own,  that  we  cannot  see 
any  reason  for  dwelling  on  the  subject.  It 
remains,  therefore,  for  us  merely  to  present 
certain  passages  from  his  Eloge  of  Moliere 
and  La  Fontaine. 

Extract  from  the  Discourse  on  Molilre. 

In  this  crisis  ancient  morals  and  manners  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  new  lights  and  the  national  char- 
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acter  formed  by  ages  of  barbarism  ceased  to  har* 
monize  with  the  new  spirit  spreading  from  day  to 
day.  Moliire  sought  to  reconcile  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  The  savage  temper  of  fathers  and 
husbands — the  virtue  of  women  savoring  over¬ 
much  of  prudery — learning  disfigured  by  p^antry, 
cramped  the  spirit  of  society,  which  b^ame  the 
spirit  of  the  nation.  Medical  men  attached  to 
their  costume,  to  their  Latin,  to  the  principles  of 
Aristotle,  deserved  the  eulogium  which  M.  Dia- 
forius  gives  to  his  son,namely,  that  of  combating  the 
most  self-evident  truths.  TIte  ridiculous  mixture  of 
ancient  barbarism  and  the  false  modern  bel  esprit 
had  produced  the  jargon  of  the  precieusrs;  the 
prodigious  ascendant  of  the  court  over  the  city — 
airs,  pretensions,  false  importance  in  all  orders  of 
the  state  down  to  the  bourgeoisie.  It  was  in  a 
moment  so  favorable  to  his  particular  talent  that 
the  youth  of  Moliere  was  passed — Moliere  who 
contributed  to  render  reason  agreeable,  pleasure 
virtuous,  and  vice  ridiculous. 

*  «  *  «  « 

Moliere  carefully  studied  the  writings  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  the  most  singular  monument  of  Grecian 
antiquity.  He  saw  witii  astonishment  the  most 
op|x>siie  characteristics  mingle  in  the  character 
of  that  poet,  cynical  satire,  ingenious  censure, 
boldness,  true  comicality,  superstition,  brilliant 
sallies,  jeering,  buffoonery  —  Rabelais  on  the 
boards,  such  is  Aristophanes.  He  attacks  vice 
with  the  courage  of  virtue — virtue  with  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  vice.  A  certain  comical  fervor  and  aim, 
and  again  a  certain  whirling  rapidity  are  the  the¬ 
atrical  merits  of  Aristophanes,  and  these  are  the 
only  qualities  which  Molitlre  has  despised  to  ap¬ 
propriate  to  himself. 

What  in  effect  is  a  good  comedy  ?  It  is  the 
frank  and  ingenuous  representation  of  a  pleasant 
action,  where  the  poet,  under  the  appearance  of 
a  facile  and  natural  arrangement,  conceals  the 
most  profound  combinations,  places  in  tlie  fore¬ 
ground,  in  a  comical  manner,  the  development  of 
nis  subjects  and  of  his  characters,  contrasting 
their  situations,  and  hurrying  the  spectator  from 
surprise  to  surprise;  giving  him  much,  promising 
him  more;  causing  each  incident,  sometimes  each 
half  word,  to  weave  itself  into  or  loosen  itself 
from  the  plot;  producing  with  one  single  means 
many  effects,  all  prepared  and  not  foreseen  till 
the  c«tastrophe  discloses  a  useful  moral,  and  ex¬ 
hibits  the  philosopher  hidden  behind  the  poet. 
Why  is  it  that  I  cannot  show  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  all  the  comedies  of  Moliere  7 
Yon  may  see  what  extreme  art  has  presided  over 
each  of  these  works,  with  wliat  boldness  he  raises 
himself  up  in  bis  first  scenes  to  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  comedy,  and  pre:‘ents  to  the  speclators,  as 
in  TEcole  des  Femmes,  a  vast  and  deepening 
background  ;  with  what  address  he  finds  comical¬ 
ity  in  the  subsidiary  parts,  not  being  able  to  work 
it  out  in  the  principal ;  this  is  the  artifice  of  the 
Tartuffe;  with  what  art  a  solitary  personage,  al¬ 
most  detached  from  the  scene,  but  animating  the 
whole  picture,  forms  a  piciuant  contrast  to  the  in¬ 
imitable  groups  of  the  Misanthrope  and  of  the 
Femmes  Svantes;  with  wliat  difference  he  treats 
the  comic  noble  and  the  comic  bourgeois,  and  the 
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advanta(^  he  draws  from  both  in  the  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme.  Then  again  the  moment  he 
chooses  for  the  entry  of  his  characters,  exhibiting 
to  us  Harpagon  in  the  happiest  moment  of  his 
life,  when  he  marries  his  children,  when  he 
marries  himself,  the  day,  in  fine,  on  which  he 
gives  a  dinner. 

In  another  passage  Chamfort  truly  says — 

To  the  most  solid  common  sense  Moliere  joined 
one  of  the  most  observing  minds  that  ever  existed. 
He  studied  man  in  every  situation ;  he  observed 
above  all,  and  curiously  pried  into  that  involun¬ 
tary  movement  which  escapes  from  the  secret 
soul  in  its  surprise,  a  movement  which  reveals 
the  secret  of  character,  and  which  one  may  call 
the  mot  du  ceeur. 

From  the  Elogt  of  La  Fontaine,  we  can 
only  extract  a  few  detached  passages,  which 
will  serve  to  show  how  justly  he  appreciated 
that  simple  and  charming  writer  : — 

Mankind,  corrected  by  Moliere,  ceasing  to  be 
ridiculous  may  still  remain  vicious  ;  corrected  by 
La  Fontaine,  man  would  neither  be  vicious  nor 
ridiculous,  he  would  be  reasonable  and  good ;  and 
we  should  find  ourselves  virtuous  as  La  Fontaine 
was  a  philosopher  witliout  once  doubting  the  fact. 
His  book  is  the  natural  law  in  action,  it  is  tlie 
morality  of  Montaigne  poured  into  a  softer  soul, 
rectified  by  a  more  sterling  sense,  and  embellished 
with  the  colors  of  an  imagination  more  agreeable 
and  not  less  brilliant.  La  Fontaine  is  not  the 
poet  of  heroism,  but  of  common  life  and  of  com¬ 
mon  sense.  I.abor,  vigilance,  economy,  prudence 
without  restlessness,  the  advantage  of  living  with 
one’s  equals,  the  need  that  one  has  of  one’s  in¬ 


feriors,  moderation  in  all  things,  these  are  the 
qualities  which  he  loves,  and  causes  to  be  loved. 
Where  existed  before  his  time,  at  least  to  the 
same  degree,  this  art  of  preparing  and  melting  to¬ 
gether, so  to  speak,  incidents,  of  generalizing  i%al 
scenes,  of  arranging  those  surprises  which  form 
the  soul  of  com^y  7  Who  possesses  like  him 
the  charming  art  of  chatting  with  his  reader  and 
playing  with  his  subject  ?  The  style  of  La  Fon¬ 
taine  is  perhaps  the  most  astonishing  of  which 
the  literary  history  of  ages  ofiers  an  example. 
It  was  reserved  to  him  to  cause  to  be  admired  in 
the  brevity  of  an  apologue  the  agreement  and 
harmony  of  the  most  opposite  colors.  Often  in 
one  single  fable  you  find  united  the  ndiveti  of 
Marot,  the  badinage  and  esvrit  of  Voiture,  touches 
of  the  highest  poetry,  ana  many  of  those  verses 
tingling  with  sound  common  sense  which  remain 
for  erer  in  the  memory.  No  author  lias  possessed 
in  a  higher  degree  that  suppleness  of  mind  and 
of  imagination  which  yields  and  lends  itself  to  all 
the  varying  hues  and  movements  of  his  subject. 
All  the  reproaches  that  have  been  levelled  at  La 
Fontaine  have  not  weakened  the  charm  which 
leads  us  ever  back  to  him,  which  renders  him  the 
favorite  of  all  nations  and  of  all  age.s,  without 
even  excepting  the  age  of  infancy.  What  magic 
is  it  by  which  all  minds  and  tastes  are  thus  fixra  ? 
It  is  the  simplicity  of  tliat  style  in  which  they 
find  the  language  of  conversation. 

Here  we  must  break  off.  They  who  would 
know  more  of  what  Chamfort  says  of  Mo- 
li^re  and  La  Fontaine  must  refer  to  his  long 
neglected  volumes. 

Whether  they  deserve  to  be  so  neglected, 
after  the  specimens  we  have  given  of  his 
esprit  and  cleverness,  we  leave  the  reader  to 
judge. 


From  Boatloj’i  MiiooUaa;.* 
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What  is  the  use  of  being  in  parliament? 
The  same  use  that  there  is  in  having  been  to 
Eton,  or  to  the  University,  or  to  Court, — to 
keep  in  the  sacred  legion  of  the  somebodies. 
It  being  convenient  to  younger  brothers  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  place,  or  to  elder  ones  in 
search  of  a  title  and  in  love  with  town-life. 
It  could  help  a  bad  lawyer  to  eminence 
through  the  lubber-hole  of  politics.  It  gives 
the  idlest  fellow  the  power  of  obliging  con¬ 
nexions,  and  of  making  use  of  connexions  in 
return.  But  all  this  supposes  one  to  be  a 
ministerialist,  which  I  was  not.  And  a  mel¬ 
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ancholy  thing  it  was  not  to  be  a  ministerialist 
in  those  days,  when  a  great  lady  of  the  court, 
ora  minister’s  wife,  governed  Almack’s,  as  it 
were  8t.  James’s  or  Downing  Street,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  or  excluded  girls  from  high  routes, 
according  as  their  sires  .shared  the  opinions 
of  Grey,  or  sat  down  contented  behind  those 
of  Vansittart. 

If  such  a  tyranny  wa.s  established  with 
respect  to  the  beauty  of  the  fair  sex,  what 
chance  had  the  bearded,  or  even  the  incipi- 
ently  bearded,  to  work  their  way  in  public  or 
in  social  life,  unless  they  had  great  wealth, 
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great  expectations,  or  that  kind  of  talent  and 
impudence  which  are  employed  by  ingenious 
people  to  supply  either  or  both  ?  And  this 
suggests  the  answer  to  the  most  often-asked, 
and  not  often-answered  question  of  modern 
times. 

Why  is  this  Whig  party  so  much  more 
aristocratic  and  exclusive  than  the  Tory  ? 
Mr.  Disraeli,  in  “  Coningsby”  and  “  Sybil,” 
explains  it  by  stating  the  fact,  that  Pitt  and 
his  party  created  a  mushroom  nobility  to  sup- 

})ort  or  countenance  them,  whilst  the  old 
amilies  received  nothing  but  affronts.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  explanation,  as  English¬ 
men  are  not  given  to  look  back  more  than 
half  a  century.  The  fact  is,  that  an  oppo¬ 
sition  permanently  out  of  place,  is  unable  to  re¬ 
cruit,  except  amongst  the  great  and  the  weal¬ 
thy.  Men  can  afford  socially  and  politically 
to  be  in  opposition,  the  onus  of  which  falls 
on  fortunes  like  those  of  the  Russells,  the 
Wentworths,  and  the  Burdetts.  It  was  the 
same  in  the  days  of  Walpole,  who  had  all 
the  old  aristocracy  against  him,  until  they 
ran  him  down.  Divided  as  is  ecclesiastical 
patronage  in  England,  the  part  in  opposition 
might  still  retain  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  church.  And  the  churchmen  were  use¬ 
ful,  as  the  only  class  with  leisure  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  wield  the  pen.  But  the  church  had 
become  as  torified  as  the  army  itself  in  their 
times. 

There  was  more  liberalism  at  the  bar  than 
in  the  church,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  in¬ 
dignation  caused  by  monopoly,  and  by  the 
natural  independence  of  forensic  life,  which 
here  at  least  looks  to  the  people.  And  there 
are  even  some  of  the  best  legal  heads,  and 
these  most  naturally  Conservative,  who  still 
give  their  adherence  to  Whiggism, — need 
we  recall  the  names  of  Scarlett  and  Denman. 
But  lawyers  as  lawyers  cannot  do  much. 
And  Brougham  himself  did  more  for  the 
cause  by  his  pen  than  by  his  oratory. 

Who  then  saved  the  liberal  opposition,  and 
set  it  on  its  legs  once  more  ?  The  inapti¬ 
tude  of  the  Tories  no  doubt  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  and  the  discontent  of  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen,  whom  they  rode  too  hard.  But  what 
enabled  the  opposition  to  take  advantage  of 
this,  was  not  their  wealth,  or  Whig  virtue, 
or  Whig  talent.  Nor  was  it  the  liberal 
churchmen  or  the  liberal  lawyers.  The  re¬ 
action  was  begun,  and  the  resuscitation 
brought  about  by  that  class  which  has  ever 
been  the  most  decried,  the  most  contemned, 
and  the  most  maltreated  by  both  parties, 
viz.,  the  literary  class.  It  was  the  literature, 
and  the  literary  pens  of  England  and  Scot- 
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land,  that  regenerated  the  political  creed  and 
philosophy  of  the  country,  laboring  at  the 
least  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
achieving  it  in  about  that  time. 

The  literary  history,  or  as  a  prelude  to  his¬ 
tory,  the  literary  memoirs  of  the  three  king¬ 
doms  will  thus  be  most  important  to  write  or 
to  have,  as  they  really  include  that  revolu¬ 
tion  worked  in  politics  and  party;  and  in  par¬ 
liament  itself,  although  parliament  was  last 
in  showing  the  symptoms  of  it.  And  hence, 
amongst  the  rising  generation  of  my  time, 
there  was  quite  as  strong  a  desire  to  use  the 
pen  as  to  use  the  tongue.  All  the  effect  of 
the  tongue  fell  dead  upon  a  parliamentary 
packed  audience,  predetermined  in  its  tastes 
and  its  votes.  Whereas  a  wider  public  was 
addressed  by  means  of  literature,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  addressed.  For,  some  how  or 
another,  the  public  had  then  an  ear  and  an 
attention,  and  a  zest  for  everything  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  print,  whether  in  the  independent 
form  of  a  volume,  the  unpretending  one  of 
a  pamphlet,  or  the  light  garb  of  a  periodical. 
A  good  thing  then  really  never  escaped  at¬ 
tention  and  commendation.  And  I  cannot 
but  think  it  was  the  great  general  zest  for 
literature  that  acted  like  the  atmosphere  of 
a  hot-house,  and  drew  forth  such  noble  plants, 
as  Scott,  Byron,  and  the  innumerables  that 
one  might  put  on  one  side  of,  or  after  their 
names. 

The  “  literary  set”  of  both  Whigs  and  To¬ 
ries  were  then  the  most  esteemed  and  most 
respectable,  and  it  was  from  them  that  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  great  impulses.  I  need  not  say, 
that  it  was  from  Edinburgh  that  proceeded  the 
great  revulsion  ;  and  that  literature,  crushed 
in  the  metropolis,  and  dead  in  the  kingdom, 
was  resuscitated  by  the  pens  of  a  few  reck¬ 
less  youths,  who  had  been  educated  beyond 
the  Tweed,  and  had  grown  to  philanthropize 
and  politicize  there,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
London  world.  The  memoirs  of  Homer 
some  years  since,  and  the  memoir  of  Jeffrey 
recently,  have  told  how  this  was  done.  I 
must  confess  to  have  been  disappointed  and 
desillusionne  by  both,  and  especially  by  Lord 
Jeffrey’s  correspondence,  and  thought  these 
young  men  were  aware  of  the  greatness  of 
their  task,  and  set  about  it  with  the  consci¬ 
entiousness  and  penetration  of  the  founders 
of  a  sect.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  the  lead 
taken  from  the  first  by  two  triflers,  Sidney 
Smith  and  Jeffrey  ;  the  first  of  whom  spent 
his  whole  soul  on  a  jest,  whilst  Jeflrey’f  am¬ 
bition  was  to  dispute  with  poets  about  taste ^ 
and  tear  any  unfortunate  butterfly  to  atoms^ 
that  he  caught  entangled  in  his  web.  In  fact. 
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the  young  Eklinburgh  Reviewers  were  build* 
ing  an  engine,  of  which  they  knew  not  either 
the  calibre  or  projection.  It  was  the  events 
and  literature  of  the  times,  rather  than  the 
foresight  or  ingenuity  of  its  originators,  that 
made  the  Edinburgh  Review — what  it  cer¬ 
tainly  became — the  great  regenerator. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  as 
the  modern  Athens  of  literary  and  scientific 
Britain,  was  as  necessary  and  as  natural  as  a 
trip  to  Paris  now.  And  there  was  even  in 
those  early  days,  which  is  not  to  be  seen  now, 
and  never,  perhaps,  may  be  seen  again,  a  lit¬ 
erary  capital.  Everything,  in  fact,  hinged 
on  literature.  Politics  were  a  mere  succeda- 
neum  to  it.  Philosophy  was  smelted  in  it ; 
the  University  made  a  part  of  it;  Toryism 
took  its  tone  from  its  polemics ;  and  so  over¬ 
whelming  were  these,  that  the  Edinburgh 
Tories,  in  order  to  live,  to  have  the  favor  of 
speech,  and  enjoy  the  attributes  of  existence, 
were  obliged  to  get  up  a  literature  of  their 
own.  It  grew  to  be  a  noble  one,  with  Scott 
for  its  central  stem.  But  still  it  was  being 
overshadowed  by  the  full-grown  forest  of 
Whiggism,  till  fortune  and  their  own  ambi¬ 
tion  transplanted  the  chief  oaks  to  the  more 
genial  parks  of  London. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of 
Edinburgh  by  the  Whig  leaders,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  tower  of  strength  which 
Scott  erected  for  the  Tories  at  Abbotsford, 
the  Whigs  got  possession  of  Edinburgh  so¬ 
ciety,  and  moulded  it  after  their  fashion,  en¬ 
listing  the  best  of  the  professional  and  the 
forensic,  and  blending  with  them  that  due 
admixture  of  distinguished  females,  which 
alone  crown  and  constitute  society.  There 
could  be  nothing  more  profitable  or  delight¬ 
ful  than  a  winter  spent  at  that  time  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  It  was  Paris,  with  its  active  intellect, 
and  not  its  active  idleness.  Jeffrey  was  then 
in  that  advanced  state  of  exuberant  boyhood, 
which  formed  the  staple  of  his  character, 
until  he  became  a  downright  politician,  and 
he  never  became  a  bright  one. 

Poor  Jeffrey  1  had  any  one  told  him  then, 
that  he  should  live  to  see  the  day,  when  no 
one  in  the  three  kingdoms  cared  one  jut 
either  for  his  criticism,  or  for  any  one  else  s  ; 
when  the  world  would  become  dead  alike  to 
Byronism  and  to  Lakism ;  when  novels  would 
be  devoured  without  discernment,  and  prove 
successful  without  conferring  character ; 
when,  in  short,  he,  Jeffrey,  like  another  Pros- 
pero,  might  break  bis  staff  upon  the  critical 
world,  which  he  had  formed  and  fashioned, 
becoming  evaporated  before  him,  Jeffrey 


would  not  have  believed  what  he  nevertheless 
lived  to  see. 

There  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  spent  more 
wit,  judgment,  and  even  genius  in  criticism, 
than  at  that  ep>och.  The  question  arises,  was 
it  not  utterly  thrown  away  ?  Did  it  prevent 
a  single  bad  book  from  being  published  ? 
Did  it  cause  an  author  of  genius  to  come  for¬ 
ward,  or,  when  before  the  public,  did  it  help 
him  in  the  right  way?  Did  it  even  make 
a  due  return  to  the  wielder  of  such  power 
or  influence,  revenue  or  profit  of  any  kind  ? 
It  is  doubted  that  any  one  of  these  views 
were  attained.  As  to  preventing  or  encour- 
'^ing  writers,  the  critics  of  the  day  had  no 
effect  whatever.  They  came  at  the  tail  of 
literary  production,  and  baiked  at  it,  but  even 
in  driving  it  they  had  not  the  least  power. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  a  new  turn  or  original 
impulse  given  to  a  portion  of  English  litera¬ 
ture,  the  turn  and  impulse  which  have  ren¬ 
dered  our  literature  the  first  in  Europe,  which 
the  critics  did  not  lament  or  ridicule,  or  en¬ 
deavor  to  crush.  When  the  literature  of 
the  past  age  is  read  by  posterity  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  its  contemporary  criticism,  the  re¬ 
mark  can  be  no  other  than  to  explode  and 
erase  criticism  itself  from  the  list  of  the  use¬ 
ful  or  tolerable  arts. 

In  Edinburgh,  however,  although  criti¬ 
cism  was  the  sceptre  of  the  literary  Jupiter, 
his  brethren  of  the  pen  had  higher  views  and 
more  useful  aims.  Political  criticism  was 
then  as  much  wanting,  and  as  certain  to  be 
productive  of  great  results,  as  literary  dis¬ 
quisition  was  certain  to  lead  to  small.  And 
whilst  Jeffrey  lost  himself  in  the  one. 
Brougham  launched  forth  upon  the  other. 
It  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  disheartening  of 
things,  to  be  drawn  from  each  record  of  the 
past  as  they  come  forth,  the  Mercutio  of  the 
liberal  party  was  scouted,  or  sneered  at,  and 
vilipended  by  all  and  each  of  his  friends. 
They  had  really  nothing  to  allege  against  him ; 
no  crime  to  lay  to  his  charge.  All  they 
object  to  is,  that  he  was  never  broken  in  to 
the  discipline  of  either  friendship  or  party ; 
that  be  launched  into  life,  as  he  did  subM- 
quently  into  politics,  on  his  own  account,  and 
feeling  quite  above  that  system  of  mutual 
assurance  for  praise  and  blame,  which  is  the 
law  of  coteries  or  cliques,  and  which  makes 
mediocre  men  thrive  and  be  esteemed  ge¬ 
niuses,  because  their  clique  or  coterie  so 
have  it. 

But  clique,  which  is  law  in  all  things,  even 
in  literature,  and  which  when  it  turns  to  idol¬ 
atry,  will  often  choose  mediocrity  for  its  idol. 
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is  still  more  fatal  in  politics.  For  your  clique 
or  party  founded  on  personal  knowledge,  and 
social  connexion,  takes  in  all  the  mild,  good, 
amiable,  social  men,  i.e.  Horner  and  Romilly, 
but  excludes  and  irritates  the  impetuous,  the 
passionate  and  the  original,  like  Brougham  or 
Roebuck.  Now,  the  amiable  persons,  that 
run  so  readily  into  the  bosom  of  a  coterie  are 
precisely  the  characters  least  6tted  for  keep¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  a  political  party.  This 
has  been  the  grand  ruin  both  of  the  Whigs  in 
London  and  in  Edinburgh.  They  cast  aside 
the  clever  men,  that  have  originality  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  velUite  about  them,  and  will  enlis,t 
for  soldiers  only  the  nice,  easy,  joking,  quiet 
gentlemen,  who  talk  under  their  breath,  think 
%  rule,  abhor  popular  heresy,  and  are,  in 
short,  “  safe  men.’  We  have  seen  in  other 
days  how  Palmerston  himself  was  too  eccen¬ 
tric  for  them.  They  could  not  bear  to  see 
even  that  old  stager  kick  up  his  heels  under 
all  the  weight  of  party  gear  and  official  trap¬ 
pings.  No  wonder  the  young  and  the  mer¬ 
curial  are  or  were  not  tolerated. 

One  quality  Brougham  had  not,  which  is 
the  most  indispensable  to  those  who  would 
join  the  mutual  associations  of  political  or  li¬ 
terary  friendship :  he  was  chary  of  admira¬ 
tion.  Full  of  genius  himself,  lavish  of  it,  he 
marked  and  adioitted  the  genius  of  others, 
but  did  not  fall  down  before  it,  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  enter  into  any  part  of  mu¬ 
tual  worship.  Let  a  man  be  ever  so  vain  of 
his  own  person,  bis  vanity  will  be  sanctioned, 
provided  it  leaves  room  for  the  vanity  of 
others.  But  if  a  man  be  silent  as  to  the 
merits  of  others,  though  at  the  same  time 
silent  as  to  his  own,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  he  is  absorbed  in  the  latter,  and  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  former,  and  therefore  both 
selhsh  and  vain.  Thus  Brougham  has  always 
passed  for  a  rain  man,  while  in  truth  this  was 
merely  because  he  stood  alone,  and  made  no 
outward  demonstration  of  worshipping  others. 

The  old  and  new  school  of  letters  and  pen¬ 
manship,  that  of  the  last  century  and  that  of 
the  present,  could  not  have  been  more  fitly 
represented  and  contrasted  than  by  Brougham 
and  Mackintosh,  the  one  lavish,  headlong, 
harum-scarum,  the  other  economic  of  his 
good  ideas,  and  placing  them  ever,  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  might  his  troops,  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  on«  enjoying  the  vigor  of  youth  even 
in  age,  the  other  showing  the  somnolency  of 
age  even  in  youth.  Both  were  ill-used  men ; 
Mackintosh  bore  his  like  a  man  of  letters  and 
society,  with  a  mild  and  not  ungraceful  peev¬ 
ishness  ;  Brougham  bore  his  fate,  as  the  old 
giants  did,  when  they  were  buried  each  un¬ 


der  a  mountain, — they  made  their  living  se¬ 
pulchre  a  volcano,  and  stirred  it  and  the 
world  with  it  from  time  to  time  by  heavings 
that  convulsed  all  nature. 

The  career  of  these  two  eminent  disciples 
of  Scotland  are  as  different  as  the  close  of 
their  career.  Mackintosh,  after  a  brilliant 
debut,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  circumstances, 
and  unable  to  face  the  Tory  ascendancy  he 
stood  aside,  and  provided  for  private  fortune, 
with  the  expectation  that  youth  being  past  a 
fresh  era  awaited  bis  return.  Youth  and  its 
fiery  impulse,  however,  came  not  again. 
Brougham  seized  the  bull  of  Tory  ascendancy 
by  the  horns,  and  lived  a  manhood  of  combat 
against  politicians,  and  princes,  foes  and 
friends. 

Mackintosh  made  philosophy  a  play-thing, 
while  Brougham  made  a  weapon  of  it.  The 
one  waved  the  law  of  nature  about  like  a 
graceful  palm-branch  ;  the  other  made  of 
political  economy  and  the  rights  of  man  a 
rod  wherewith  to  fustigate  the  old  Tories, 
the  Sidmouth-s,  and  the  Vansittarts,  who 
were  innocent  as  children  of  any  political 
knowledge  or  philosophy  whatever. 

Writers  and  speakers  had  in  that  day  a 
great  advantage,  which,  fortunately,  had 
been  wanting  to  their  sires.  They  had 
most  splendid  objects  and  materials  for  dia¬ 
tribe  furnished  them  by  their  own  and  neigh¬ 
boring  governments.  What  more  atrocious 
business  than  the  bombardment  of  Copenha¬ 
gen, — what  more  imbecile  than  the  Walche- 
ren  expedition  ?  W'hat  finer  themes  could 
our  unfledged  political  economist  have  to 
envelop  bis  ignorance  in  eloquence,  than 
the  Milan  decrees  and  the  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil  ?  If  we  are  amazed  at  the  tomahawk 
articles  of  Jeffrey,  or  the  startling  personali¬ 
ties  of  the  “  Quarterly,”  we  must  attribute 
them  to  the  indignant  and  coarse  tone,  which 
political  events  had  too  naturally  called 
forth.  The  Tories  were  lost  even  in  English 
estimation,  had  not  Bonaparte’s  atrocities  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  gallant  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  people  of  those  countries,  given 
their  scribes  a  noble  and  generous  theme,  as 
well  as  their  generals  a  great  and  inspiriting 
cause.  Even  the  “  Quarterly”  was  enabled 
to  breathe  a  liberal  patriotic  fire,  as  it  chroni¬ 
cled  the  feats  of  Spanish  resistance.  The 
Whig  pleas  for  peace  and  Bonaparte  were 
drowned  in  the  acclamation  attending  the 
Spanish  bulletins.  The  Tory  citadel,  thus 
strengthened  in  its  bulwarks,  it  was  through 
the  covered  trenches  of  political  economy 
and  philanthropy  that  the  Whigs  could  only 
make  advances.  It  was  in  the  Bullion  Com- 
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mittee  that  one  of  the  Edinburgh  school  im¬ 
mortalized  himself. 

The  germs  of  free  trade  were  put  forth 
there.  There  has  been  some  dispute,  and 
there  will  be  further  controver^,  as  to  who 
originated  Free  Trade.  The  Tories  assert, 
that  Pitt  was  fully  possessed  and  persuaded 
of  this  great  truth,  and  that  it  actuated  him 
in  his  celebrated  Treaty  with  France.  But 
Pitt  had  no  commercial  philosophy  or  vi»ws. 
We  had  lost  America,  and  he  wanted  to  fall 
back  upon  and  renew  Bolinghroke’s  and 
Walpole’s  feeling  of  amity  with  France.  He 
saw  the  folly  of  8acri6cing  French  friendship 
and  connection  to  Portuguese  friendships  and 
Peninsular  influence.  This  treaty  of  1785 
was  to  get  out  of  that  rut,  and  not  to  enter 
upon  any  policy  of  free  trade,  which  was  far 
beyond  his  age,  his  ideas,  and  his  education. 

It  was  Horner,  when  in  the  Bullion  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  first  fully  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  one  country  isolating  its  cur¬ 
rency  and  system  of  value  from  the  general 
system  of  the  world,  and  least  of  all  that  of 
Europe.  Money  having  been  by  his  exer¬ 
tions,  and  by  the  conversion  that  he  made  of 
Peel,  brought  down  to  the  European  level, 
the  next  step  was  to  bring  down  prices. 
And  Peel  spent  his  life  in  doing  this,  simply 
by  arguing  for,  and  following  out  this  same 
principle.  He  completed  the  second  act  of 
the  great  change.  The  third  still  remains 
to  be  effected,  but  will  not  long  await  the 
hand  of  the  accomplisher.  This  will  be  to 
bring  taxation  down  to  the  more  general 
European  level,  to  which  English  currency 
and  English  prices,  together  with  English 
rents,  have  been  reduced. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  to  Brougham 
or  to  Jeffrey,  to  both,  or  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  in  general,  that  we  are  indebted  for 
that  great  revolution  in  English  literature 
and  style,  effected  by  the  abolition  of  punc¬ 
tuation  and  the  institution  of  the  dash,  for 
colon,  semi-colon,  comma,  and  often  period. 
No  doubt  the  great  quantity  of  steam-power 
given  to  thought  required  it.  Words  now 
run  on  a  rail,  of  which  the  dash  is  the  visible 
portion.  Of  old,  they  used  to  rumble  on  a 
paved  road  at  the  rate  of  some  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour.  But  by  the  aid  of  the  dash 
the  English  pen  has  learned  to  run  express, 
and  at  a  speed  such  as  new  intelligence  re¬ 
quired.  Amidst  the  rapid  and  young  pen¬ 
men  of  the  dash,  Mackintd^h  distinguished 
himself  by  adhering  to  the  old  school,  period 
and  comma,  and  of  writing  an  essay  or 
venting  an  effusion  with  all  the  conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  measured  gravity  of  history. 


The  great  literary  school  of  Edinburgh 
naturally  produced  a  Tory  school,  which 
was  the  more  sure  of  existence  and  success, 
because,  however  Whig  or  liberal  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  city,  the  country  parts  of  Scot¬ 
land  were  what  they  are,  and  will  be,  very 
close  quarters  of  the  highest  Toryism.  They 
were  jovial  and  light-hearted,  full  of  poesy 
and  wit.  Leaving  philosophy,  and  political 
economy,  and  all  the  heavy  armor  of  party 
to  the  Whigs,  they  carried  on  a  war  witn 
small  arms,  which  carried  off  the  applause 
of  all  the  laughers,  whatever  were  their 
politics.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
achievements  in  politics,  the  result  of  their 
efforts  in  literature  was  remarkable.  There 
is  nothing  in  letters  or  criticism  indeed,  that 
Jeffrey  and  his  friends  ever  accomplished,  so 
remarkable  as  the  vindication  and  stability  of 
the  Lake  school  of  poetry  as  worthy  of  all 
admiration.  The  approbation  by  Blackwood 
was  perhaps  ns  exaggerated  as  the  condem¬ 
nation  by  Jeffrey,  but  the  former  triumphed 
and  to  a  certain  degree  converted  the  public, 
which  always  seems  unwilling  to  acquire  a 
new  sense  and  a  new  taste  in  these  matters. 
And  whatever  poetical  taste  remains  evi¬ 
dently  seems  at  present  turned  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  and  away  from  the  dii  mnjorts  of  our 
younger  days. 

But  Edinburgh  was  the  place  for  intellec¬ 
tual  Whiggism.  The  aristocratic  nucleus 
alone  of  the  party  was  to  be  found  in  Lon¬ 
don.  That  head  quarters  of  place  manship, 
barship,  contestship,  and  courtship,  offered  a 
soil  too  congenial  to  Toryism,  for  that  party 
not  to  have  stricken  deep  roots,  and  spread 
forth  wide  branches  and  shade.  The  literary 
element  was,  however,  wanting.  And  under 
the  guise  and  promise  of  mere  criticism  this 
was  introduced.  The  leading  spirits  were, 
however,  at  first  far  inferior  to  their  great 
rivals  ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  power  and 
learning  and  tjilents  of  the  English  universi¬ 
ties  were  brought  to  bear  against  the  Scotch 
writers,  that  anything  like  equality  was  estab¬ 
lished.  It  is  remarkable  that  at  this  critical 
period,  when  wit  and  learning  came  to  the 
support  of  aristocracy  and  conservatism,  and 
when  such  men  as  Scott  and  Southey  bore 
banners  in  the  cause,  there  was  no  member 
of  the  Tory  aristocracy  able,  willing,  or  ca¬ 
pable  to  enact  patron,  to  evince  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  his  order,  or  make  his  home  a  proud 
rendezvous  for  men  of  intellect  and  letters. 
Whilst  Holland  and  Lansdowne  Houses  were 
open  night  and  day,  the  Tory  peers,  some  of 
them  rich  enough  and  intelligent  too,  played 
the  part  of  so  many  Hunxes,  and  lot  Giffard, 
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Croker,  and  Southey  fight  their  battles  with¬ 
out  a  salute  or  a  recognition  of  gratitude. 
The  literary  and  intellectual  merits  of  the 
parly  were  indeed  confined  to  the  booksel¬ 
ler’s  parlor.  For  Canning  was  forever  in 
dudgeon  and  contempt  with  them,  whose 
battles  he  had  too  thanklessly  fought.  And 
Southey  undertook  to  be  the  great  every-day 
writer  for  the  same  party,  living  retired  at 
the  foot  of  Skiddaw,  and  neither  feeling  nor 
seeing  the  necessity  of  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  daily  metropolitan  life. 

Southey  was  a  fine  example  of  a  literary 
man,  who  kept  his  head  in  the  clouds,  though 
his  feet  remained  always,  if  not  in  the  mud 
of  mother  earth,  at  least  on  the  bare  soil  of 
it  He  had  tried  some  of  the  lowest  points 
of  humanity,  that,  for  example,  in  which 
want  and  uncertainty  of  provision  makes  man 
the  enemy  of  all  existing  institutions.  No 
wonder  that  he  had  a  horror  of  vulgar  infi¬ 
delity  and  social  anarchism  when  he  had 
himself  been  in  the  position  which  naturally 
begets  both.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  him  rise 
from  that  depth  by  industry,  steadiness,  and 
coolness,  with  all  the  intellectual  qualities 
that  a  poet  can  possess,  and  all  the  moral 
ones  which  poets  so  seldom  possess,  and  live 
a  life  of  high  respect,  intellectual  action,  lit¬ 
erary  dignity,  and  moral  worth. 

Welcker,  the  Friburg  deputy,  orator,  and 
writer,  always  put  me  m  mind  of  Southey, 
by  his  simplicity,  his  parson-like  demeanor, 
and  bis  inner  fire  of  enthusiasm,  buried  un¬ 
der  years  of  experience  and  thought ;  his 
early  liberal  furor,  followed  by  his  late  con¬ 
servatism,  and  from  the  purest  motives,  com¬ 
pleted  the  resemblance. 

Southey  was  right  in  having  his  cottage 
far  from  London.  Edinburgh  was  a  literary 
school.  Paris  was  another.  London  was  no 
such  thing ;  it  was  and  is  a  great  market, 
whither  all  people  hie  for  their  necessities 
once  or  twice  in  the  year.  Such  necessities, 
especially  those  of  meeting  and  communicat¬ 
ing,  are  thus  enjoyed  at  certain  periods  by 
those  who  can  undergo  metropolitan  expenses. 
But  a  permanent  London  society  never  ex¬ 
isted,  and  never  was  attempted. 

1  have  devoted  this  chapter,  very  uninten¬ 
tionally,  to  letters  and  men  of  letters,  whom 
it  was  more  or  less  my  lot  to  observe  and 
mingle  with.  Let  me  continue  and  exhaust 
the  subject,  as  far  as  the  period  before  1830 
is  concerned,  by  records  of  what  I  may  have 
seen  of  literary  men  and  circles  in  France  a 
quarter  of  a  century  back.  Paris,  I  observed, 
was  a  school  as  well  as  Edinburgh,  though 
London  partook  not  of  this  character.  It  is 
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said  of  French  regiments  and  brigades,  that, 
however  they  disperse,  and  without  a  trum¬ 
pet  or  a  leader,  they  nevertheless  rally  by 
mere  instinct,  and  form  a  compact  body  for 
defence  at  no  very  distant  spots.  So  it  is 
with  Frenchmen  of  intellect.  They  may  be 
scathed,  oppressed,  or  crushed,  but  they 
surely  rally  to  renew  the  war.  And  if,  at 
the  present  moment,  we  find  Eugene  Sue  at 
Cl^mberry,  Victor  Hugo  in  Jersey,  Alexan¬ 
der  Dumas  in  Belgium,  we  would  advise  the 
President  to  beware  of  the  batteries  against 
which  the  Censorship  is  no  defence.  What 
the  Edinburgh  people  did  against  the  Tories, 
that  is,  get  up  a  literary  and  intellectual  re¬ 
volution  and  conspiracy,  the  Pari.>ian  literati 
did  against  the  elder  Bourbons.  But,  at 
first,  the  literati  were  not  many,  and  those 
who  could  pretend  to  the  name  were  few. 
Chateaubriand  claimed  all  such  pretensions 
to  himself.  And  no  one  seems  inclined  to 
dispute  these  pretensions  of  the  author  of 
“Atala.” 

There  was,  however,  one  of  Jaques  Laf- 
fitte’s  clerks,  who  had  got  the  knack  of  rhym¬ 
ing,  and  who  at  first  circulated  his  poetic 
manuscript  from  desk  to  desk  of  the  banker’s 
counting-house.  His  fame  for  some  time 
went  no  further  than  the  ehef$  du  bureau, 
and  from  thence  found  its  way  to  the  saloons 
in  which  Laffitte  received  his  friends.  This 
mild-spoken,  mild-countenanced,  thin  and 
slovenly  clerk  was  Beranger.  He  was  the 
bon  homme,  Lafontaine  come  to  life  again, 
be,  who  instead  of  inditing  fables  for  Mon¬ 
sieur  Le  Dauphin,  put  the  bourgeois  feeling 
of  the  popular  and  middle  class  public  into 
such  beautiful  language  and  rhymes,  that 
there  were  people  who  thought  they  had 
Beranger  by  heart  before  they  read  him,  so 
familiar  and  true  did  he  seem.  The  most 
stupid  act  of  the  Bourbons  was  the  putting 
Beranger  in  prison.  I  saw  him  there,  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  laziness  of  confinement, 
grateful  for  the  presents  heaped  upon  him, 
and  sincerely  careless  of  the  fame  and  popu¬ 
larity  which  bis  captivity  swelled  to  a  dia¬ 
pason.  But  with  all  the  perfection  of  his 
poesy,  Beranger’s  views  of  men  and  things 
seem  to  be  infantine  and  home. 

Whilst  Beranger  expressed  the  bourgeois 
sentiment  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Empire, 
that  love  of  glory  and  belief  in  Epicurus,  and 
hatred  of  the  Bourbons,  which  form  the  com¬ 
mon  staple  of  opinion,  Delavigne,  a  modest 
youth,  of  consumptive  body  and  retiring  na¬ 
ture,  attempted  to  express  the  national  indig¬ 
nation  at  being  conquered  in  a  more  tragic 
and  puissant  vein.  This  was  a  task  beyond 
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hia  physical  power*,  his  poetic  talent,  and 
beyond  the  taste  and  style  of  the  age.  His 
“  Messeniennes”  were,  however,  widely  po¬ 
pular,  and  gave  promise  of  that  greater  and 
more  legitimate  work,  which  he  afterwards 
achieved  in  the  "  Ecole  des  Vieillards,” 
played  by  Talma  and  Mademoiselle  Mars. 
Whilst  the  honors  of  renascent  heroic  poetry 
were  thus  shared  between  the  clerk  and  the 
student,  a  man  of  the  world,  sick  of  the  nul¬ 
lity  of  diplomatic  life,  in  which  he  lingered, 
sought  to  ally  the  muses,  and  blend  the  veins 
of  Byron  and  Chateaubriand.  This  was  La¬ 
martine.  His  look,  however,  was  more  that 
of  a  military  man,  than  either  a  poet  or  a 
courtier.  Whoever  has  seen  H.  B.,  the  cele¬ 
brated  caricaturist,  in  his  better  days,  has 
seen  a  perfect  likeness  of  Lamartine.  Both 
of  them,  you  would  say,  wield  the  sword,  and 
not  either  the  pencil  or  pen. 

Lamartine  was  in  lyrics  what  Scribe  was 
in  the  drama,  the  transition  between  classics 


doir  table.  Balzac  was  like  a  ghost,  a  cor¬ 
pulent  and  florid  one  by- the- by,  with  one  re¬ 
markable  tooth,  and  but  one  in  the  front  of 
the  mouth.  This  one  tooth,  when  he  talked 
or  smiled,  gave  Balziic  the  character  of  one 
of  the  impossible  personages  of  his  own  ro¬ 
mance.  He  was  like  a  ghost,  in  that  we 
never  saw  him  save  flitting  in  at  a  door  or 
out  of  a  door,  up  or  down  a  staircase,  thrust¬ 
ing  in  his  head  for  a  second  and  then  with¬ 
drawing  it  for  no  conceivable  reason.  One 
would  say  he  was  in  dread  of  imaginary  duns, 
even  before  duns  existed  for  him  in  any  im¬ 
portunate  degree.  Strange  for  such  an  in¬ 
comprehensible  man,  he  was  in  literature 
what  Proudhon  is  in  political  authorship. 

By  the  side  of  Balzac,  De  Vigny’s  *'  Cinq 
Mars”  and  Merin6e’s  “  Chronique  de  Charles 
Neuf”  were  the  most  succe-ssful  novels  be¬ 
fore  1830.  It  was  evident  that  the  first 
French  writers  of  ability,  who  attempted  to 
tread  in  the  steps  of  Scott,  and  to  compose 


and  romantics.  The  latter,  with  Hugo  at  an  historical  novel,  must  seize  on  Richelieu, 


their  head,  rushed  into  the  arena,  to  dispute  that  character  made  for  romance.  How  it 
the  palm  of  literary  eminence,  but  found  all  escaped  Scott  is  a  miracle,  especially  when 
the  gens-d' armerie  of  criticism  arrayed  against  our  great  romancer  beat  so  near  to  him  as 
them.  When  a  new  school  of  letters  is  men-  Buckingham.  De  Vigny  opened  the  not 
aced  with  being  put  down  by  an  old  clique,  very  voluminous  memoir  of  the  period,  and 


Buckingham.  De  Vigny  opened  the  not 
very  voluminous  memoir  of  the  period,  and 


the  truest  mode  of  appealing  to  the  people  found  “  Cinq  Mars”  written  to  his  hand  ;  but 
is  through  the  theatre.  For  then  the  appro-  he  certainly  added  very  great  talent  of  his 


bation  or  disgust  of  the  audience  cannot  be 
feigned  or  impure.  To  do  both  classics  and 
romantics  justice  they  both  manfully  accept¬ 
ed  the  alternative,  and  brought  forth  their 
respective  claims  and  challenges  on  the  na¬ 
tional  stage.  Jouy  produced  his  “Sylla,” 


own.  De  Vigny  married  an  English  lady, 
and  still  lives  to  enjoy  his  European  renown. 

So  great  was  the  rage  before  1830  in 
France  for  dramatic  amusements  that,  not 
content  with  the  theatre,  the  great  variety 
and  excellence  that  they  offered,  there  arose 


Dumas  his  “  Henri  Trois,”  Victor  Hugo  his  a  demand  for  dramas  de  societi,  little  dramas 


succession  of  tragedies.  Here  the  romantics 
were  at  a  disadvantage ;  the  actors  of  the 


that  might  be  read  by  one  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  were  considered  more  living 


Thc&tre  Franc^ais  were  classical,  and  the  ro-  than  a  narrative.  Their  want  was  admirably 
manlics  evidently  could  not  make  the  full  supplied  by  Theodore  Leclerc,  in  his  “  Pro¬ 
force  of  their  merits  be  felt  by  the  public,  verbes  Dramatiques,”  some  of  which  are  ad- 
till  they  had  a  rorjts  dramatique,  with  aU  least  mirable.  Thiers  s  and  Scribe’s  smaller  pieces 


sympathy  for  their  school.  These  at  last 
they  found,  but  not  till  after  much  danger¬ 
ous  delay. 


were  all  the  rage,  when  a  host  of  writers 
commenced  writing  Proeerbes,  little  dramas 
to  illustrate  old  saws.  Theodore  Hook  caught 


That  walk  of  literature,  in  which  Dumas  up  the  idea,  and  applied  it  not  to  little  dra- 


afterwards  achieved  most  fame,  the  novel, 
was  far  from  being  frequented  by  successful 
genius  before  1830.  Balzac  alone  plunged 
into  it  without  having,  like  his  brother  ro- 


mas,  for  which  English  society  was  unpre¬ 
pared,  but  to  the  usual  form  of  novels. 
“  Sayings  and  Doings”  were  the  result. 
Amongst  those  who  gained  most  success  in 


mancers,  passed  through  the  school  of  the  historical  proverbes  was  Merimde,  a  youth  of 
drama.  Like  all  of  thrtn  he  wrote  very  low  tmy  and  lautrhine  reputation,  and  a  charming 


drama.  Like  all  of  thrtn  he  wrote  very  low 
novels  for  many  years,  and  all  of  a  sudden. 


gay  and  laughing  reputation,  and  a  charming 
writer.  It  was  as  a  present  that  he  wrote 


and  as  if  by  miracle,  awoke  to  the  secret  of  his  “Chronique  de  Charles  Neuf,”  one  of  the 
writing  good  ones.  His  “  Scenes  de  la  Vie  best  novels  in  the  language,  but  one  which 


Privt^e”  rivalled  “  Paul  de  Kock”  on  the  shop¬ 
keeper’s  counter,  “  Madame  de  Dura”  and 
the  “  Vicompte  d’Arlingcourt”  on  the  bou- 


shows  the  disadvantage  of  even  a  chef  d'ceuvre 
having  a  lumbering  and  immemorable  name. 
Had  this  novel  a  facile  name,  it  would  be  in 
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every  one’s  mouth  and  memory ;  as  it  is,  it  is 
only  remembered  by  the  name  of  the  opera, 
to  which  it  furnished  the  story  and  the  inspi¬ 
ration,  the  “  Pre  aux  Clercs.” 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  in  his  “  Memoirs,” 
now  in  the  course  of  writing  and  of  publica¬ 
tion,  accuses  Louis  Philippe  of  being  cold  and 
averse  to  letters,  and  to  men  of  letters.  M. 
Dumas  had  at  this  very  time  a  situation  in 
the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
he  had  thus  good  opportunities  of  knowing. 
But  I  remember,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
new  piece  of  the  Thdatre  Fran^ais,  whether 
classic  or  romantic,  the  Palace  of  the  Palais 
Royal  was  almost  in  as  great  emotion  on  the 
subject,  as  the  green-room  of  the  theatre  it¬ 
self  ;  every  member  of  the  Orleans  family 
betook  themselves  to  their  box,  to  witness 
and  applaud  the  first  representation.  This 
was  evidently  the  case  when  the  first  drama 
of  Alexandre  Dumas’s  penning  was  played, 
the  “  Henri  Trois.”  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
afterwards  Louis  Philippe,  appeared  to  be  as 
much  interested  and  agitated  about  it,  as  if 
it  were  his  own.  Dumas  says,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  deprived  him  of  his  situation,  be¬ 
cause  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  litera¬ 
ture,  probably  because  not  only  literature  oc¬ 
cupied  his  time,  and  filled  his  pockets,  but 
because  he  became  immersed  in  journalism,  of 
which  that  prince  had  a  permanent  terror. 
How  well  it  speaks  of  French  feeling,  that 
Dumas’s  unmistakable  negro  head  and  Afri¬ 
can  character,  proved  more  recommendation 
to  him  than  drawback,  in  the  receptions, 
friendships,  appreciations,  and  the  patronage 
which  he  everywhere  experienced.  In  his 
novel  of  “  Rose  and  Blanch,”  is  portrayed  the 
prominent  character  of  his  father,  the  black 
Gen.  Dumas,  who  commanded  the  troops  of 
the  republic  during  a  portion  of  the  Yendean 
war.  It  was  to  be  feared  that  it  was  not  so 
much  his  cultivation  of  letters,  as  of  ardent  po¬ 
litics  after  1 830,  that  estranged  Louis  Philippe 
from  Dumas.  Another  assertion  of  Dumas’s 
is,  that  Louis  Philippe  neglected  Lamartine, 
and  made  little  of  him  as  a  man  of  letters, 
which  slight  Lamartine  but  too  fully  aveng¬ 
ed  in  1848.  In  Louis  Philippe’s  reign,  how¬ 
ever,  Lamartine  was  far  more  the  politician 
than  the  poet.  There  was  one  time  that 
Louis  Philippe  might  have  made  him  a  friend. 
It  was  when  Lamartine  disputed  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  with 
Dupin,  and  would  have  carried  it  but  for  the 
court.  In  this  Louis  Philippe  made  a  great 
mistake.  For  in  critical  days,  such  as  those 
of  February,  1848,  Lamartine  could  have  de¬ 
fended  or  saved  a  throne,  which  a  nerveless 


1 

1 


man  like  Dupin  could  merely  abandon  to  its 
wreck. 

Whatever  Louis  Philippe  might  have 
done,  Charles  the  Tenth,  at  least,  was  wrong 
in  not  having  patronized  the  new  and  roman¬ 
tic  school  and  men  of  letters.  This,  indeed, 
he  had  sume  inclination  to  do,  and  he  obtain¬ 
ed  some  odes  both  from  Hugo  and  Lamar¬ 
tine.  But  Charles  the  Tenth  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  of  not  comprehending  what  letters  were. 
In  this  he  was  the  more  to  blame,  as  there 
was  a  romantic  school  rising  up  in  politics  as 
well  as  literature,  consisting  of  men  who 
were  anxious  to  break  off  from  imperialism, 
from  anti-religion,  from  hatred  to  England, 
war  with  Europe,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  that 
was  vulgar  and  absurd  in  French  ultra¬ 
liberalism.  The  anxiety  of  the  French  whig 
party,  was  to  imitate  what  had  been  done  in 
Edinburgh,  get  up  a  review,  or  organ,  and 
attack  ultra-royalism,  as  Toryism  had  been 
attacked  in  England,  not  by  rabid  democratic 
rage,  but  by  reason  and  learning,  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  talent. 

With  this  view  was  formed  the  “  Revue 
Frangaise,”  under  the  auspices  of  the  Due  de 
Broglie  and  his  young  friends.  It  failed  ut¬ 
terly,  had  no  sale,  no  influence,  no  reputa¬ 
tion.  The  French  could  not  ride  over,  or 
await  the  trimensal  interval.  The  first  num¬ 
ber  had  been  forgotten  and  totally  consigned 
to  oblivion,  ere  the  second  appeared,  and 
the  necessary  crttcendo  of  one  good  num¬ 
ber  succeeding  another  in  time  and  in 
general  interest  was  wanting.  Whilst  the 
French  whigs  were  thus  vainly  endeavoring 
a  se  faire  jour,  and  emerge  into  literary 
publicity,  for  their  political  existence  in  the 
Chamber  did  not  suffice  to  give  them  either 
favor  or  renown,  their  opponents  on  either 
side  sought  to  crush  them  with  a  nick-name. 
They  were  declared  to  be  Doctrinaires,  and 
this  nick-name  did  them  more  harm,  than  if 
Pascal  had  written  a  new  “  Provinciales  ” 
against  them. 

About  this  very  time  an  enterprising  print¬ 
er,  M.  Lachevardiere,  undertook  to  establish 
a  literary  and  philosophical  paper,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  three  times  a  week.  The  editors  whom 
he  selected  were  Dubois,  so  long  deputy  for 
Nantes,  a  most  able  man,  and  Pierre  Leroux, 
since  so  famous  as  a  St.  Simonian  and  a  So¬ 
cialist.  But  St.  Simonian  ideas  were  known 
then  but  in  the  germ,  or  they  would  have 
considerably  alarmed  the  Doctrinaires,  who 
rallied  to  the  new  literary  journal.  The 
writers  in  the  journal  were  the  future  minis¬ 
ters  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  statesmen  of 
his  reign.  The  Due  de  Broglie  wrote  in  it. 
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M.  Duchatel  learned  finance  and  political  I 
economy  in  order  to  write  in  it,  Duvei^ier  | 
d’Hauranne,  Remusat,  Vitet,  Lanjaunais, 
Cousin,  the  whole  of  the  Orleanist  party  was 
hatched  in  “  Le  Globe.”  Two  alone  took 
small  part  in  it.  M.  Guizot  was  too  busy  and 
too  much  of  a  veteran  to  come  down  and  min¬ 
gle  with  those  whom  he  considered  boys. 
Thiers  came  too  late  ;  every  place  in  the  pa¬ 
per  was  filled.  M.  Thiers,  who  had  all  the 
fougue  of  the  south,  had  not  at  that  time 
written  anything  moderate ;  and  he  never 
was  philosophic  or  moderate  enough  for  “  Le 
Globe.” 

Thus  excluded  from  what  was  evidently 
the  journal  of  vigor  and  of  promise,  Thiers 
planned  a  political  journal.  One  of  the 
Globists,  Mignet,  joined  him,  whilst  Carrel 
was  associated  with  him  as  the  working  man. 
Laifitte  furnished  the  funds,  so  that  partly 
out  of  rivalry  to  the  “  Globe,”  partly  to  the 
consciousness  of  its  inefficiency  as  a  literary 
paper,  sprung  up  the  “  National,”  one  of  the 
best  journals  certainly  that  was  ever  written, 
when  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Carrel  devoted  to 
it  their  talents.  Thiers  wrote  previously  for 
the  “  Constitutionel,”  a  paper  owned  by 
timid  bourgeois,  whose  hair  used  at  times  to 
stand  on  end  at  the  audacity  of  Thiers’s  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  whom  they  soon  got  rid  of,  as  a 
gentleman  who  would  infallibly  set  fire  to 
the  said  old  journal,  and  get  the  whole  posse 
of  proprietors  and  printers  thereof  sent  to 
prison.  The  “  National”  was  soon  made  to 
satisfy  the  old  Liberals  as  well  as  the  Doc-  I 
trinaires.  There  was,  however,  a  sort  of  in- 
•  stinctive  feeling  then  throughout  France,  or 
at  least  throughout  the  young  and  literary 
of  the  capital,  that  a  great  deal  was  to  be 
achieved  by  the  press,  and  by  the  men  of 
the  press.  The  success  of  “  Le  Globe,”  and 
the  high  position  gained  by  its  band  of  writ¬ 
ers,  filled  every  one  with  emulation,  and  men 
of  all  kinds  of  talents,  resources,  ingenuities, 
and  ideas,  resorted  to  the  press,  as  they  now 
might  to  the  diggings  of  California  or  Au¬ 
stralia.  M.  Emile  de  Girardin  had  not  then 
turned  his  power  to  that  source  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  press.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
make  way  by  other  means  end  channels,  by 
industrial  speculation  in  mines  and  joint- 
stock  enterprises.  A  beautiful  wife,  with  a 
beautiful  talent  for  poetry,  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Lamartine,  great  talent  him¬ 
self,  with  a  seat  in  the  Chambers,  placed 
Emile  de  Girardin,  recognized  son  of  Count 
Alexandre  de  Girardin,  Grand  Veneur,  in  a 
position  from  which,  looking  down  on  the 


press,  he  had  not  fully  turned  bis  attention 
to  it. 

A  very  singular  character  had,  however, 
set  up  a  journal,  and  had  made  a  most  suc¬ 
cessful  one,  even  more  successful  than  the 
“National,”  notwithstanding  the  startling 
talent  and  conscientious  writing  of  the  latter. 
The  proprietor  of  the  other  journal,  the 
Temps,  was  a  Bordelais,  who  was  the  Veron 
of  that  day,  and  was  not  only  at  the  head  of 
the  influential  journal,  but  who  lived  in  Na¬ 
poleon’s  house  of  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire, 
and  in  Napoleon’s  house,  small  as  it  was,  re¬ 
ceived  the  intellectual  and  political  sommiUs 
of  Palis.  There  Lamartine  sat  by  the  side 
of  Lamennais,  Dupin  tried  to  compare  notes 
with  Rubini,  Delavigne  and  De  Musset  looked 
the  representatives  of  the  old  and  new  school 
of  poetry,  though  their  feminine  heads  seem¬ 
ed  no  apt  types  of  one  or  the  other,  there 
Cousin  expounded  Plato,  and  Henry  Mon- 
nier  other  things  decidedly  anti- Platonic.  M. 
Meyerbeer  showed  his  Israelitish,  Donizetti 
his  melancholy  countenance.  There  flocked 
the  notabilities  of  the  Institute,  Cabinet  Min¬ 
isters  of  1830,  or  it  might  be  both  in  one. 
Coste  received  every  one,  f^ted  every  one, 
made  every  one  contented,  and  spent  mil¬ 
lions  in  doing  so.  All  this  in  a  house  which 
was  in  size  a  nutshell  and  in  splendor  a 
palace.  Never  was  journal  or  journalist’s 
influence  exploits  with  more  art  or  more 
magnificence.  Political  science,  literature, 
the  arts,  were  all  at  the  feet  of  Coste.  He  had 
the  countenance  of  Casimer  Perier,  the  most 
powerful  and  most  able  minister  that  France 
ever  possessed.  He  had  the  intimacy  of 
Dupin,  the  friendship  of  Sauzet.  Coste 
merely  asked  to  be  secretary  of  the  council 
of  ministers.  He  declared  the  place  neces¬ 
sary,  and  himself  the  fittest  person  for  it 
His  ambition  went  no  higher,  and  he  asked 
no  other  reward  of  his  service.  But  even 
the  omnipotence  of  journalism  could  not  de¬ 
mand  this,  as  there  was  another  power,  call¬ 
ed  ridicule,  with  equal  weight  with  the 
French,  that  forbade  even  the  entertainment 
of  the  demand. 

What  poor  Coste,  with  all  his  dinners,  his 
hospitality,  his  fites,  his  intimacy  with  the 
first  statesmen,  could  not  do,  the  editor  of 
the  “  National”  did,  without  the  expense  of 
a  row  or  a  panic.  Thiers  leaped  from  the 
editorial  desk  to  the  minister’s,  and  was  thus 
minister.  I  have  mentioned  before,  1  believe, 
how  he  became  under  secretary  to  Laffitte, 
who  was  minister  of  France,  and  how  he 
I  abandoned  the  “  National”  and  journalism 
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for  this  secretarial  office,  but  I  did  not  say 
how  the  man  of  letters  and  journalist  forced 
his  way  into  the  cabinet. 

Louis  Philippe  had  not  been  twenty-four 
hours  on  the  throne  when  the  man  who 
placed  him  there  perceived  that  he  was  not 
a  prince  to  be  led,  or  to  be  persuaded.  He 
had  ideas  of  his  own,  ideas  far  different  from 
those  of  any  one  of  all  his  counsellors,  and 
to  overawe  any  of  these  ideas  or  determina¬ 
tion  was  a  task  which  every  minister  tried, 
and  every  minister  failed  in.  There  were  but 
two  persons,  indeed,  who  could  at  all  man¬ 
age  Louis  Philippe  ;  and  these  were  Casimir 
Perier  and  the  Due  de  Broglie.  They  bul¬ 
lied  him  and  forced  him  to  accede  to  all  their 
wishes,  for  which  he  never  forgave  them. 
He  would  even  have  got  rid  of  Perier  had 
he  not  died.  And  he  could  not  abide  the 
sight  of  Broglie.  But  neither  of  these  per¬ 
sona  “^s  had  as  yet  tried  or  begun  to  exercise 
tht  power  of  intimidation  upon  the  citizen- 
kir  The  cabinet  was  wont  to  meet  under 
the  ^  esidency  of  the  King,  as  it  does  now 
under  that  of  Louis  Napoleon,  but  this  was 
found  so  completely  to  nullify  all  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  convert  councillors  into  courtiers, 
that  constitutional  government  itself  was  felt 
to  be  a  mockery  if  so  carried  on.  Important 
intelligence  having  arrived  of  the  concentra¬ 
tion,  1  believe,  of  a  Russian  corps  on  the 
frontier  of  Luxemburg,  Laffitte  summoned 
a  council  of  ministers  to  meet,  not  at  the 
Tuileries  or  the  Palais  Royale,  but  at  the 
Hotel  de  Finance  in  the  Rue  Rivoli. 

Here  the  discussions  were  not  long,  for 
every  one  was  agreed,  that  in  order  to  stop 
any  hostile  invasion  of  Belgium,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  issue  some  declaration,  or  procla¬ 
mation  that  the  French  would  not  suffer  it. 
Such  a  proclamation,  however  unusual  or  in¬ 
advisable  in  ordinary  times,  was  the  only 
thing  that  could  tranquillize  Paris,  and  at 
the  same  time  warn  Europe  at  what  price 
and  on  what  conditions  alone  Paris  and 
France  could  be  kept  tranquil.  There  was 
no  denying,  nevertheless,  that  the  proclama¬ 
tion  was  a  bold  step,  one  certain  to  terrify 
the  hesitating  mind  of  the  King,  and,  of 
course,  certain  to  meet  from  him  great  op¬ 
position. 

The  Cabinet,  almost  one  and  all,  deter¬ 
mined,  nevertheless,  that  such  a  declaration 
must  be  made,  and  who  was  the  person  who 
would  undertake  with  success  to  communicate 
to  the  King  their  irrevocable  determination, 
and  get  for  it  the  royal  assent.  M.  Laffitte 
had  already  tried  his  powers  of  persuasion 
and  failed.  Other  ministers  felt  so  certain  of 
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being  either  snubbed  or  talked  over,  that  they 
refused  to  undertake  the  task.  They  would 
resign,  but  not  venture  a  single  combat  in  the 
royal  closet.  In  this  general  and  terrible  quan¬ 
dary  M.  Laffitte  proposed  to  send  for  Thiers. 
M.  Thiers,  in  his  idea,  could  do  anything  that 
was  to  be  done,  so  gigantic,  and,  indeed,  so 
just  an  idea  had  Laffitte  of  Thiers’  capacity. 
M.  Thiers  was  therefore  summoned  before 
the  cabinet.  And  it  was  explained  to  him 
that  what  was  required  of  him,  was  to  go  to 
Louis  Philippe  and  persuade  or  threaten  him 
into  doing  that  to  which  he  had  a  most  par¬ 
ticular  oQection,  and  which  his  cabinet  mi¬ 
nisters,  one  and  all,  declined  venturing  to 
propose  to  him. 

M.  Thiers  represented  that  the  task  pro¬ 
posed  was  one  that  none,  save  an  influential 
minister,  or  prime  mini8ter,could  execute,  and 
even  he  could  not  succeed  by  means  of  a 
threat  of  resignation.  “You  may  threaten 
the  alternative  of  my  resignation,”  said  Laf- 
fltte. — “  That  is  what  one  man  cannot  do  for 
another,  especially  a  subordinate,  who  may 
be  disowned.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,"  said 
M.  Thiers,  to  the  assembled  ministers,  “  you 
have  resolved  to  put  the  bell  round  the  neck 
of  the  cat,  and  you  want  me  to  do  it.  For¬ 
lorn  hope  as  it  may  be,  I  shall  do  my  duty 
by  making  the  attempt."  M.  Thiers  accord- 
ingly  proceeded  to  the  palace,  a  man  who,  a 
few  months  before,  could  not  get  a  booksel¬ 
ler  to  publish  the  first  volume  of  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Revolution,”  without  Bodin’s 
name  on  the  title-page,  and  who  now  went 
as  representative  of  a  cabinet  to  coerce  a 
King.  It  was  the  first  interview  of  any  im¬ 
portance  between  Louis  Philippe  and  bis 
future  minister,  a  long  one,  and  on  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  part  an  angry  one.  But  M.  Thiers 
presented  all  the  circumstances  and  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  case,  with  the  consequences  of  re¬ 
fusal,  so  clearly  and  powerfully  before  the 
eyes  of  the  King,  that  he  was  enabled  in  an 
hour  to  bring  Iwck  to  the  still  assembled  ca¬ 
binet  the  satisfactory  result  of  the  monarch’s 
adhesion. 

This  made  M.  Thiers  a  minister. 

A  far  more  remarkable  man  than  Tliiers, 
had  the  epoch  been  a  decidedly  revolution¬ 
ary  one,  was  Carrel.  A  man  of  courage  and 
action,  as  good  a  speaker,  and  as  ready  a 
writer  as  Thiers  ;  he  had  been  a  soldier,  and 
could  handle  and  influence  men  by  other 
means  than  suggesting  ide.as  or  penning  them. 
Carrel  was  the  son  of  a  Rouen  shopkeeper, 
>rho  sold  broadcloth,  the  great  staple  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  When  Carrel  was  a  boy  at  the  Mi¬ 
litary  School  of  St.  Cyr,  he  already  display- 
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ed  hia  aversion  for  the  Bourbons,  and  his 
deep  sympathies  for  the  military  renown  of 
the  ex-Emperor.  He  suffered  several  pun¬ 
ishments  on  this  account,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  was  summoned  before  the  general  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  district,  who  was  inspecting  the 
school.  Hearing  of  Carrel’s  spirit,  character, 
but  disaffection  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  he 
called  the  youth  before  him,  and  expostulat¬ 
ed  with  him  on  the  absurdity  of  his  conduct, 
which  might  spoil  his  career  as  a  soldier. 
Carrel  was  too  young  and  too  headstrong  to 
perceive  that  the  advice  was  well  and  kindly 
meant;  so  that  instead  of  showing  himself 
sensible  of  this,  Carrel  but  the  more  boldly 
avowed  bis  predilection. 

Young  man.”  said  the  general,  “  if  I 
hear  any  more  of  your  freaks  and  insubord- 
luition,  I  will  send  you  to  your  father’s 
counter  in  Rouen  to  measure  out  cloth,  in¬ 
stead  of  promotinir  you  to  the  sword  of  an 
officer.” 

“  Mon  General,"  replied  young  Carrel, 

“  if  ever  1  take  up  the  yard  on  my  father’s 
counter  it  will  not  be  to  measure  cloth.  {Si 
jt  rependt  faune  de  mon  pere,  ee  ne  sera  pas 
pouruuntr  du  drop.)"  For  this  significant 
reply  Carrel  was  condemned  to  a  fortnight’s 
arrest. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  appointed  to  a  re¬ 
giment,  but  when  the  French,  under  the  Due 
d’Angouleme,  entered  into  Spain,  to  sup¬ 
press  its  liberties  in  1823,  Carrel  joined  that  | 
band  of  wild  youths  who  opposed  them,  but 
who  effected  more  by  bolding  out  the  tricolor 
and  other  revolutionary  banners,  than  by 
sword  or  shot.  Carrel  was  captured,  tried 
by  court-martial,  not  shot,  but  his  career  as 
an  officer  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty  was 
definitely  closed. 

A  young  man  of  some  fortune,  and  ardent 
temperament,  who  had  known  the  rising  ge¬ 
neration  at  the  university,  and  who  knew  the 
most  spirited  and  talented  of  that  generation, 
set  up  about  this  time  a  bookseller’s  shop,  as 
the  best  way  of  serving  himself  and  hisfriends. 
His  name  was  Sautelet.  It  was  he  who  in¬ 
troduced  so  many  young  men  to  literature 
and  promotion,  when  losing  the  little  fortune 
he  had  thereby,  he  ended  by  blowing  out  his 
brains.  Sautelet  replaced  the  sword  in  Car¬ 
rel’s  hands  by  the  pen. 

Carrel  pursued  the  same  career  as  Thiers, 
who  arrived  about  the  same  time  from  Aix, 
where  he  bad  been  at  college.  Both  gave 
themselves  to  history  and  journalism.  Both 
wrote  in  “  The  Constitutionel.”  But  whilst 
Thiers  made  his  way  in  commercial  and  finan¬ 
cial  society,  and  ingratiated  himself  with 
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capitalists,  the  independent  spirit  of  Carrel 
failed  to  make  friends  of  either  the  wealthy 
or  the  powerful.  Military  and  literary  com¬ 
manders  formed  his  society  ;  and  each  adopt¬ 
ed  the  politics  of  those  amongst  whom  he 
lived.  Thiers  pursued  any  change  that 
would  place  the  financial  aristocracy  at  the 
head  of  state  and  society,  which  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe’s  accession  did.  Carrel,  too  refined  to 
be  either  Jacobin  or  Girondist,  became  the 
partisan  of  a  republic,  after  the  American 
fashion,  a  republic  which  was  to  reconcile,  not 
alarm,  good  shopkeepers  and  citizens.  Whe¬ 
ther  he  would  have  furnished  at  least  an  idea, 
and  whether  1848  would  have  found  Carrel 
by  the  side  of  Cavaignac,  were  more  curious 
to  examine  than  true  to  conjecture.  His 
brother-democrat  did  not  fail  to  consider 
Carrel’s  Americanism  an  aristocratic  weak¬ 
ness.  And  as  he  refused  to  mingle  with 
them,  or  be  “  hail  fellow  well  met”  ^  h  the 
sans  culottes,  he  became  unpopular  with  them. 
So  much  so,  that  when  Carrel  was  in  tb**  >ri- 
son  of  St.  Pelagie,  along  with  ThierA  they 
used  to  hoot  at  him  with  the  cry  of,  A  has 
les  pantonjles  jaunes.  Marat  could  not  for¬ 
give  Mirnbeau  bis  ruffles,  Carrel’s  yellow 
slippers  were  equally  unpardonable.  Carrel 
had  a  passion  for  duelling,  though  he  took 
I  the  trouble  neither  to  be  a  good  swordsman 
nor  a  good  shot.  He  dreaded  the  character 
of  being  a  duellist — more  of  slaying  his  ad¬ 
versary.  He  fell  a  victim  to  this,  though 
Emile  de  Oirardin,  by  whose  hand  he  per¬ 
ished,  was  not  more  skilful  than  himself. 
Few  things  have  been  done  more  bold  than 
Oirardin  appearing  on  an  anniversary  of  Car¬ 
rel’s  death,  when  his  friends  were  assembled 
round  the  grave ;  the  man  who  slew  him 
starting  up  at  such  a  moment,  and  in  such  a 
place,  to  give  vent  to  his  tardy  feelings  of 
fraternity  and  regret. 

Laffitte  was  fortunate  in  having  fostered 
such  men  as  Beranger  and  Thiers,  and  having 
set  on  foot  such  journals  as  the  “  National” 
and  "  Siecle.”  It  was  Laffitte  certainly  who 
placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne.  Laf¬ 
fitte  was  stirring,  active,  venturesome,  good- 
natured,  lent  money  to  every  one,  embarked 
in  every  one’s  enterprises,  and  when  he  had 
thus  risked  his  whole  fortune  in  ventures, 
which  required  peace  and  quietness  to  foster 
and  come  to  issue,  lo,  he  helped  to  make  a 
revolution,  which  jeopardized  all,  and  scat¬ 
tered  his  noble  fortune  to  the  winds. 

Casimir  Perrier,  another  banker-statesman, 
was  the  very  contrary  of  Laffitte.  To  know 
and  to  observe  them  both,  you  would  have 
said,  that  Laffitte  was  the  calm,  cautious. 
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stolid  man  of  business,  and  that  Casimir  . 
Perrier  was  all  haste,  fury,  impulse,  and  preci¬ 
pitation.  Laffitte  was  a  phlegmatic  man, 
Perrier  a  sanguine,  hot,  and  irritable  person. 
Yet  the  former  was  all  rashness  and  weakness, 
the  latter  all  circumspeciton  and  determina¬ 
tion.  The  same  may  be  observed  almost  at 
every  gambling-table,  where  the  fair  and 
naturally  phlegmatic  son  of  the  North  inva¬ 
riably  loses  his  head  and  his  money,  unless 
he  has  taken  his  degree  in  the  honorable  pro¬ 
fession.  Whilst  the  dark,  bilious,  and  really 
irritable  man,  is  rendered  calm  by  staring 
risk  in  the  face.  Perrier  had  conducted  his 
commercial  house  for  years  with  the  greatest 
caution,  declining  all  the  modern  means  of 
enrichment.  In  politics  both  he  and  Laffitte 
marched,  or  rather  led  to  the  march,  to  the 
very  point  of  revolution ;  but  when  the  na¬ 
tion  plunged  into  it,  dragging  capitalists  and 
statesmen  with  it,  Laffitte  was  delighted. 
He  thought  it  good  fun,  and  great  success. 
Casimir  Perrier  was  alarmed,  more  alarmed 
than  any  one ;  for  he  saw  more  clearly  than 
any  one  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  ad¬ 
vance.  When  some  of  the  journalists  went 
to  him  after  the  Revolution  for  money  to  car¬ 
ry  on  their  liberal  exertions,  he  turned  them 
aside  with  an  oath,  and  almost  with  a  kick, 
and  said,  “  Get  you  gone,  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
ye  idle  writers,  and  let  us  govern.” 

Whilst  I  am  writing,  the  knell  sounds  that 
D’Orsay  is  no  more ;  D’Orsay  of  late  years, 
the  link  between  the  literary  and  artistic 
world  of  London  and  of  Paris,  and  who  would 
have  been  mure  delightfully  and  usefully  so 
than  ever,  had  life  been  spared  him,  with  the 
gleam  of  prosperity  that  already  shone. 
How  delightful  a  companion,  how  good-na¬ 
tured  a  man,  how  full  of  buoyancy  and  wit, 
a  very  ditto  of  Old  Rowley,  who  “  never 
said  a  foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a  wise 
one.” 

D’Orsay  was  born  a  prince  of  fashion,  and 
a  dandy-king,  formed,  indeed,  to  be  the 
Count  Antony  Hamilton  of  his  day.  But  the 
Restoration  would  not  have  him.  Even  the 
marriage  of  his  beautiful  sister  to  the  heir  of 
tlie  De  Grammonls,  herself  a  favorite  with 
the  Duchess  d’Angouleme,  could  not  extend 
the  favor  and  countenance  of  the  elder  Bour¬ 
bons  towards  him.  And  when  young  D’Or¬ 
say  refused  to  follow  the  Due  d’Angouleme 
to  Spain,  or  as  a  volunteer  to  storm  the  Tro- 
eadero,  he  was  considered  a  black  sheep, 
alias  an  Imperialist.  Yet  there  was  no  one 
who  iwtter  than  D’Orsay  could  have  allied 
imperialist  sympathies  and  glories  with  loy¬ 
al  devotion  to  the  descendant  of  Henry  the 
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Fourth.  But  he  could  not  forswear  the  one, 
even  to  become  due  el  pair  under  the  other. 
His  father  had  served  Napoleon  os  general, 
and  D’Orsay  honored  his  vieux  moustache 
more  than  he  did  his  ancient  blazon. 

The  Count  was  hence  mal-vu  at  the  court 
of  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  Nothing  was  more 
easy  for  him  than  to  take  rank  with  the  Due 
de  Muilles,  the  Due  de  Casse-Brissac,  and 
other  courtiers,  holding  lucrative  places,  not 
to  mention  the  Due  de  Guiche,  his  brother- 
in-law.  But  D’Orsay  would  not  pay  the 
price,  and  he  became  an  emigri.  Fortunate 
for  him,  could  he  have  crossed  the  Channel 
with  the  same  oblivion  of  French  private  mor¬ 
als,  as  he  entertained  disgust  of  their  public 
morals.  He  did  not  enter  English  life  by  the 
good  portal. 

Yet  what  could  he  do  but  dazzle  it  ?  And 
that  he  did,  plunging  into  tastes  and  pursuits 
so  exclusively  and  rustically  English,  as  to 
naturalize  himself,  when  acts  of  Parliament 
would  have  failed  to  achieve  that  end.  He 
made,  however,  one  grand  mistake.  In  En¬ 
glish  circles  of  fashion  he  saw  an  infinity  of 
recklessness,  dissipation,  immorality  :  he  saw 
the  immensity  that  was  pardoned  to  a  young 
man  and  a  nobleman.  But  he  did  not  see  a 
certain  imperceptible  line,  beyond  which  im¬ 
morality  is  not  forgiven.  This  correct  line, 
which  separates  the  gentlemanly  immoral 
from  the  ungentlemanly  immoral,  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  indeed  in  other  countries  of  Europe, 
from  what  it  is  in  England.  And  it  is  the 
difference  of  this  line  that  foreigners,  even 
the  most  acute  amongst  them,  so  often  fail 
to  discern.  This  mistake  ruined  D’Orsay. 
No  man,  after  having  spent  fortunes  and 
sown  whole  granaries  of  wild  oats,  was  so  ful¬ 
ly  qualified  to  fall  back,  like  so  many  an  emp¬ 
ty  (in  brain  as  in  pocket)  English  nobleman 
upon  diplomacy.  And  D’Orsay  would  have 
made  an  admirable  ambassador.  But  having 
chosen  England  as  his  second  home,  he  was 
judged  by  the  specimens  which  Englishmen 
had  of  him.  And  then  he  was  of  an  order 
not  meet  society  for  the  Court.  D’Orsay 
was  fully  as  moral,  we  all  know,  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  run  of  foreign  diplomatists ;  and  yet  not 
only  Louis  Philippe,  but  the  republican  and 
imperialist  governments  who  sent  saute  ru- 
isseaus  to  represent  them  at  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  afterwards  turned  up  a  puritanic 
nose  at  D’Orsay. 

D’Orsay  had  three  epochs,  that  of  which 
Melton  may  be  considered  the  chief  scene ; 
that  in  which  the  library -chair  of  Gore  House 
was  his  sedit ;  and  the  last  bis  instalment  in 
Gudin’s  studio,  as  a  retired  man  of  fashion. 
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man  of  letters,  man  of  fine  arts,  and  man  of 
politics.  Politics  were  his  last  calling,  and 
he  did  not  succeed  in  them.  His  idea  was, 
that  Louis  Napoleon  ought  to  have  played 
the  liberal,  and  flung  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  democrasy.  Whereas  Louis  Napoleon 
told  him,  there  was  safety  and  support  for 
him,  Louis,  in  the  arms  of  no  party,  save 
such  as  he  made  and  paid  for  himself. 
D’Orsay  saved  the  idial  from  his  friend  Lou¬ 
is  Napoleon,  who  had  been  bred  an  Italian, 
and  who,  consequently,  thought  of  nothing 
but  the  reel.  “  Je  veux  arriver  a  pouvoir, 
voila  en  un  mot  (ofit  ee  que  je  deeire.  L'his- 
loire  pent  me  dechiqueter  apris  comme  elle 


voudra,"  Such  were  some  of  the  last  politi¬ 
cal  words  of  the  Prince  to  D’Orsay. 

Most  people  will  ask  why  the  President 
did  not  make  D’Orsay  Directeur  des  Beanr 
Arts,  in  the  place  of  Neukerke,  a  foreigner. 
But  Louis  Napoleon  could  not  give  to  every 
one  of  his  family  a  grade  in  the  French  ar¬ 
my.  His  uncle  Jerome  alone  enjoys  that,  be¬ 
cause  he  actually  served,  and  in  truth  merit¬ 
ed  it.  The  English  thunder  repelled  Jer¬ 
ome’s  attack  of  Hougoumont.  D’Orsay, 
therefore,  had  no  place,  save  some  beggarly, 
nominal  one,  attached  to  the  Elysee,  the  ex¬ 
cuse,  no  doubt,  for  conveying  some  livres  to 
his  death-bed.  Alas  !  poor  D’Orsay  ! 


From  Tait'i  Magaxin*. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  while  residing  at  the 
Cape,  I  became  acquainted  with  several  of 
those  enterprising  traders  who  are  engaged 
in  the  lucrative  but  rather  hazardous  traffic 
with  the  natives  north  of  the  Orange  River. 
These  traders  are  sometimes  absent  for  more 
than  two  years  from  the  colony,  moving 
about  with  their  wagons  and  servants,  from 
one  tribe  to  another,  until  their  goods  are  all 
disposed  of,  when  they  return  to  Graham’s 
Town  or  Cape  Town  with  the  cattle,  hides, 
ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  and  other  valuables, 
into  which  their  original  merchandise  has 
been  converted,  usually  at  a  profit  of  some 
four  or  five  hundred  per  cent.  Most  of 
those  traders  whom  I  knew  in  Cape  Town 
confined  their  operations  to  the  country  lying 
along  the  western  coast  of  the  continent,  and 
stretching  from  the  Orange  River  towards 
the  Portuguese  possessions  in  Benguela. 
Some  of  them  had  advanced  on  that  side 
nearly  to  the  great  lake  which  has  since  been 
discovered  by  travellers  proceeding  from 
another  quarter.  The  existence  of  this  lake 
is  well  known  to  the  natives  inhabiting  the 
western  coast,  who  have  often  spoken  of  it 
to  their  English  visitors. 

One  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of 
these  adventurous  traders  was  a  Mr.  Hutton, 
a  respectable  English  colonist,  who  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  small  fortune  by  his  excursions 
among  the  Namaquas  and  the  Dammaras, 


and  was  talking  of  retiring  from  the  business. 

I  had  heard  of  him  not  only  as  a  lucky  dealer 
and  a  daring  hunter,  but  also  as  being  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  explorers  of  Sooth  Afri¬ 
ca  ;  and  having  been  able  on  one  occasion  to 
render  him  a  slight  service,  I  obtained  from 
him  in  return  a  good  deal  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  those  parts  of  the  interior  with  which 
he  WHS  familiar.  Some  »if  his  own  adven¬ 
tures.  which  he  occasionally  related,  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  facts  thus  communicated,  seem¬ 
ed  to  me  to  be  curious  and  interesting  enough 
to  be  worth  preserving.  One  of  them  I  will 
endeavor  to  repeat  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  words  in  which  he  told  it. 

It  may  be  as  well,  before  proceeding  with 
the  narrative,  to  mention  briefly  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  drew  from  Mr.  Hutton  the  ac¬ 
count  of  this  singular  adventure.  The  ser¬ 
vice  which  I  had  rendered  to  him  consisted 
merely  in  obtaining  from  the  authorities,  by 
proper  representations,  the  liberation  of  a 
Namnqua  servant,  whom  he  had  brought  to 
town  with  him  from  the  country  beyond  the 
Orange  River.  This  dusky  youth  was  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  in  character  a  genuine  Hotten¬ 
tot.  He  had  the  small  stature,  the  tawny 
complexion,  the  deep-set  eyes,  the  diminu¬ 
tive  nose,  the  wide  and  prominent  cheek¬ 
bones,  and  the  curiously  tufted  hair  which 
distinguish  that  peculiar  race.  He  was  usu¬ 
ally  silent,  grave,  and  somewhat  suHen  in 
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mood,  except  when  he  was  excited  by  strong 
liquor,  of  which,  like  most  of  his  compatriots, 
he  was  immoderately  fond.  In  this  state 
Apollo  (as  he  was  preposterously  named) 
became  not  only  lively  and  boisterous,  but  ex¬ 
cessively  pugnacious.  The  latter  quality 
brought  him  frequently  into  collision  with 
some  of  the  saucy  and  knowing  blacks  of  Cape 
Town,  who  found  the  same  malicions  pleas¬ 
ure  in  teasing  the  poor  Namaqua,  that  town- 
bred  youngsters  in  a  London  school  evince  in 
annoying  any  rustic  new-comer.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  an  affair  of  this  sort,  that  poor 
half-muddled  Apollo,  after  a  desperate  com¬ 
bat  with  a  gigantic  Mozambique  “  appren¬ 
tice,”  had  one  day  been  bundled  off  by  the 
police  to  the  lock-up  house ;  and  his  master, 
who  was  hardly  more  familiar  than  Apollo 
himself  with  the  ways  of  the  town,  came  to 
ask  my  advice  and  assistance  towards  getting 
the  unlucky  Namaqua  released.  There  was 
little  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this,  when 
the  circumstances  were  properly  explained  to 
the  presiding  functionary  ;  and  Apollo,  after 
a  few  hours  detention  in  the  “  tronk”  (or  city 
jail),  was  restored  to  his  master  in  a  sober  and 
very  penitent  condition. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  by  the  evidences 
of  strong  anxiety  and  even  affection  displayed 
by  Mr.  Hutton  for  his  uncouth  protege  in  this 
affair.  The  latter  had  certainly  nothing  in 
his  appearance  or  ways  which  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  prepossessing.  He  had,  indeed,  the 
grace  to  evince  some  attachment  for  his  mas¬ 
ter;  but  otherwise  his  mental  and  moral 
traits  did  not  appear  to  be  more  attractive 
than  his  physiognomy.  I  had  heard  that 
Mr.  Hutton,  in  spite  of  his  reputation  as  a 
keen  trader  and  an  ardent  hunter,  was  an  up¬ 
right  and  kindhearted  man ;  and  I  concluded 
that  Master  Apollo  had  probably  been  in¬ 
trusted  by  his  parents  to  the  trader,  with  a 
solemn  promise  that  their  precious  treasure 
should  be  restored  to  them  unscathed ;  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Hutton’s  solicitude  proceeded 
from  his  conscientious  anxiety  to  keep  his 
engagement. 

He  called  upon  me  that  evening,  to  thank 
me  for  my  attention  to  his  wishes.  In  the 
course  of  our  conversation,!  casually  remark¬ 
ed  that  Apollo  must  be  a  good  servant  to 
have  inspired  his  master  with  such  a  feeling 
of  regard  for  him. 

“  I  ought  to  care  for  him,”  answered  Mr. 
Hutton,  “  since  he  saved  my  life.” 

This  reply  led,  of  course,  to  further  ques- 
tiouing,  and  finally  elicited  from  the  trader 
the  narrative  which  struck  me  as  so  re¬ 
markable. 


“  I  picked  up  Apollo  about  ten  years  ago,” 
he  said,  “  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Orange 
river.  He  was  then  a  child,  not  more,  I 
should  say,  than  ten  or  twelve  years  old ; 
though  you  never  can  judge  accurately  of 
the  ages  of  these  natives.  I  J'ound  him  all 
alone,  and  half  dead  with  fever,  under  a  lit¬ 
tle  shelter  of  boughs  and  grass,  where  his 
people  had  left  him  when  he  was  taken  ill. 
They  almost  always  desert  their  sick  people 
and  decrepit  relations  in  that  way.  It 
is  a  shocking  custom,  and  I  think  it  is  about 
the  worst  part  of  their  character ;  for,  in 
other  respects,  I  must  say,  they  are  not 
altogether  so  bad  as  some  travellers  would 
make  them  out  to  be.  I  put  the  little  fellow 
in  one  of  my  wagons,  and  dosed  him  with 
quinine  and  other  medicines  ;  and  in  a  few 
days  he  was  running  about,  as  well  and  live¬ 
ly  as  ever.  He  told  me  that  his  name  was 
i'huetkue,  or  some  other  such  crackjaw  af¬ 
fair,  with  two  or  three  clucks  in  it,  that  I 
would  not  attempt  to  pronounce.  So  think¬ 
ing  it  best  to  give  him  a  Chrittian  name,  I 
called  him  Apollo,  in  compliment  to  his  good 
looks.  He  has  remained  with  me  ever  since, 
and  has  always  shown  himself  attached  to  me 
in  his  own  way.  He  is  a  real  savage  still. 
No  one  but  myself  can  control  him  ;  and  he 
generally  obeys  my  orders  as  long  as  he  can 
remember  them,  which  is  seldom  more  than 
a  day.  But  I  cannot  make  him  a  teetotaller 
or  a  man  of  peace,  although  I  believe  I  have 
set  him  a  fair  example  in  both  those  lines. 
He  will  drink  whenever  he  can  get  the  liquor ; 
and  when  he  is  excited  by  drink  or  provoca¬ 
tion  he  will  fight  like  a  mad  tiger.  Other¬ 
wise  he  is  an  honest,  faithful  fellow,  and 
the  best  after-rider  I  ever  had.  An  after¬ 
rider,  you  know,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Hottentot  or  black  boy  who  rides  with  you, 
and  carries  your  spare  gun  and  ammunition, 
and  sometimes  heads  off  the  game,  or  as¬ 
sists  you  in  any  other  way,  ns  you  order  him.” 

I  knew  what  an  after  rider  was,  but  1  was 
curious  to  hear  how  Apollo  had  been  able  to 
render  his  master  the  great  service  spoken  of. 
It  seemed  that  in  the  first  instance  he  owed 
his  own  life  to  Mr.  Hutton’s  kindness. 

“Probably  he  did,”  answered  Hutton, 
“  although  if  I  had  not  found  him  he  might 
have  recovered.  These  Namaquas  and  Hot¬ 
tentots  have  wonderfully  tough  constitutions ; 
it  takes  a  deal  of  sickness  or  starvation  to 
kill  them.  But  the  other  affair  took  place 
about  four  years  ago;  and  if  you  care  to 
hear  the  story,  I  have  no  objection  to  repeat 
it.  I  have  told  it  often,  for  the  credit  of  my 
friend  Apollo. 
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“  I  was  on  mj  way  to  Dammara-land  with 
two  wagons  and  about  a  dozen  people.  Two 
of  them  were  Mozambique  blacks,  whom  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  Cape  Town,  and 
the  remainder  were  Hottentots  and  Namaquas 
that  I  had  picked  up  on  the  way.  Most  of 
them  I  had  got  at  old  Schmelen’s  missionary 
station,  on  this  side  of  the  Orange  River. 
The  two  negroes  were  tolerably  good  ser¬ 
vants  ;  they  had  gained  some  knowledge  of 
civilized  habits  in  Cape  Town.  The  others 
could  do  little  besides  helping  to  drive  the 
wagons  ;  though  sometimes  they  were  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  following  ‘spoor’ — traces  of  game, 
you  know.  They  knew  the  country  well,  and 
by  keeping  a  pretty  sharp  eye  upon  them,  I 
was  able  to  make  them  useful.  In  tracking 
game,  as  I  said,  they  sometimes  rendere<l 
good  service  ;  but  they  were  great  cowards, 
and  though  some  of  them  could  handle  fire¬ 
arms  tolerably  well,  I  never  could  get  them  to 
face  any  dangerous  animal,  such  as  a  buffalo 
or  a  rhinoceros,  and  least  of  all  a  lion,  with 
any  steadiness.  I  shot  two  or  three  rhinoce¬ 
roses  with  little  support  from  any  of  them, 
except  Apollo,  who  always  stood  by  me  like 
a  Trojan,  though  his  teeth  sometimes  chat¬ 
tered,  and  his  eyes  became  like  saucers,  as 
we  approached  the  enemy. 

“  One  afternoon,”  continued  Hutton,  “  I 
ontspanned  near  a  pool,  where  many  animals 
of  different  sorts  came  at  night  to  drink.  We 
could  see  their  tracks  all  about  the  margin. 
The  Namaquas  knew  the  place  well,  and 
urged  me  to  encamp  at  a  little  distance  off, 
saying  that  the  lions  were  *  al  te  kwaad,’  or 
very  angry,  in  that  region ;  and  that  if  we 
rested  near  the  water  we  should  be  very 
likely  to  lose  some  of  our  oxen,  and  might 
perhaps  be  ourselves  attacked.  For  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  when  a  lion  has  once  tasted 
human  flesh,  he  seems  to  acquire  a  peculiar 
relish  for  it,  and  will  leave  all  other  game 
untouched  if  he  has  a  chance  of  seizing  upon 
a  man.  I  did  not  wish  to  run  any  risk,  so 
far  as  my  people,  or  my  oxen  either,  were 
concerned  ;  and  so,  after  making  them  all 
drink  heartily,  I  drove  off  to  a  distance  of 
about  two  miles,  and  outspanned  in  a  small 
valley,  out  of  sight  from  the  pool.  We  kin¬ 
dled  a  large  fire  to  keep  off  any  wild  beasts 
that  might  be  prowling  about,  and  then 
turned  the  oxen  loose  to  pick  up  what  little 
herbage  they  could  find  among  the  rocks 
about  us.  For  myself,  I  felt  a  strong  desire 
to  have  a  shot  at  a  lion.  I  had  not  bagged 
one  for  more  than  three  years.  In  fact,  I 
had  been  unlucky  in  two  or  three  long  shots, 
and  began  to  fear  that  I  should  get  out  of 


practice  in  that  sort  of  sport,  which  requires 
good  nerves  and  experience  more  than  any 
thing  else.  I  asked  four  or  five  of  my  best 
men,  including  Apollo,  if  they  would  watch 
with  me  at  the  pool,  that  night,  for  lions. 
Three  of  them  consented,  and  wo  left  the 
others  with  the  wagons,  with  strict  injunc¬ 
tions  to  keep  the  fire  burning,  and  not  to  let 
the  oxen  stray  to  a  distance.  We  reached 
the  water  just  at  sunset,  and  set  to  work  at 
once,  with  the  spades  and  hoes  which  we  had 
brought  with  us,  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  sand 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  pool.  In  about  an  hour  we  finished 
our  hiding-place,  throwing  up  the  earth 
about  it  so  as  to  conceal  us  still  better  from 
the  sight  of  the  wild  animals.  We  then  set¬ 
tled  ourselves  comfortably  in  the  trench,  and 
lay  there  with  our  guns  in  readiness,  waiting 
for  the  lions. 

“  We  stayed  there  all  night  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  A  good  many  animals  came  down  to 
drink,  but  no  lions.  There  were  springboks, 
gemsboks,  zebras,  quaggas,  and  some  other 
creatures,  but  we  did  not  waste  our  ammu¬ 
nition  upon  them,  as  we  were  in  no  want  of 
meat;  and,  besides,  a  single  shot  would 
have  alarmed  the  lions,  and  prevented  them 
from  approaching  the  water.  However,  as 
it  happened,  we  fared  no  better  for  keeping 
quiet ;  and  soon  after  dawn  we  came  out  of 
our  grave,  stiff,  sleepy,  and  sulky,  without 
having  had  a  glimpse  of  a  lion,  though  we 
had  heard  them  roaring  in  the  distance. 
Tliey  had  probably  been  attracted  by  our 
wagons  and  oxen ;  for  they  were  prowling 
about  them  all  night,  ns  we  afterwards 
learned.  The  people  whom  we  had  left  with 
them  were  in  mortal  terror,  but  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  up  a  good  blaze.  The 
oxen,  in  their  fright,  crowded  almost  into 
the  fire,  and  by  go^  luck  the  lions  did  not 
venture  to  attack  them. 

“  I  now  gave  up  all  hope  of  meeting  the 
game  I  had  come  out  for ;  but  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  return  to  the  wagons  without 
something  to  show  for  our  night’s  watching. 
We  had  gone  but  a  few  rods  from  the  pool, 
when  a  small  herd  of  springboks  came 
bounding  through  a  thicket  of  thorn  trees 
just  in  front  of  us.  They  ran  and  leaped  as 
though  something  had  frightened  them  ;  but 
without  waiting  too  see  what  it  was,  I  fired 
both  barrels  in  among  them,  and  knocked 
over  one  of  the  largest.  My  men  all  blazed 
away  at  the  same  time,  but  without  the 
smallest  effect.  I  had  just  taken  my  gun 
from  my  shoulder,  when  an  enormous  lion 
walked  out  of  the  thicket,  and  came  slowly 
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towards  ua.  He  was  not  more  than  thirty 
ards  off,  and  there  was  no  time  to  reload, 
was  taken  so  completely  by  surprise  that 
for  the  hrst  few  seconds  I  stood  quite  mo¬ 
tionless,  and  uncertain  what  to  do.  But  I 
then  saw  that  there  was  but  one  coarse  for 
os.  When  a  parly  of  natives  go  out  with 
their  assagais  and  knives  to  attack  a  lion,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  their  custom  is,  when 
they  see  the  lion  approaching,  to  sit  down 
on  the  ground  in  a  cluster.  The  lion,  if  he 
is  in  a  Bghting  mood,  singles  out  one  of 
them,  and  pounces  upon  him.  Sometimes 
the  unlucky  man  is  killed  at  once  by  the 
first  grip  of  the  lion’s  teeth  and  claws ;  but 
more  often  he  only  receives  severe  hurt. 
Then  the  other  natives  throw  themselves 
altogether  upon  the  animal ;  some  seize  his 
tail  and  lift  him  up,  which  prevents  him 
from  turning  upon  them,  while  others  stab 
him  with  their  assagais,  and  cut  him  with 
their  knives;  and  frequently  they  manage  to 
kill  him  without  any  loss  of  life  in  their 
party.  But  sometimes  the  victory  is  on  the 
other  side ;  the  lion  kills  two  or  three  of  the 
natives,  and  the  rest  take  to  their  heels.  It 
seemed  to  me  just  possible  that  by  sitting 
down  together,  and  showing  a  bold  front, 
we  might  intimidate  the  lion,  and  prevent 
him  from  attacking  us  until  1  had  time  to 
reload.  I  called  out  loudly,  *'Sit!  sit!” 
and  knelt  down  myself  on  one  knee  at  the 
same  moment,  preparing  to  reload,  if  there 
should  be  time.  13ut‘  casting  a  hasty  glance 
around,  1  saw  that  all  three  of  my  men  had 
taken  themselves  off  at  full  speed  as  soon  as 
the  lion  appeared,  and  were  already  half 
way  to  the  hill  which  was  just  on  this  side 
of  the  wagons.  Apollo  had  started  with 
the  rest ;  but  be  told  me  afterwards,  and  I 
have  DO  doubt  with  truth,  that  he  thought  I 
was  running  also ;  only,  not  being  so  light- 
footed  as  they  were,  I  could  not  be  expected 
to  keep  up  with  them.  As  the  poor  fellow 
did  not  dare  to  look  round,  he  did  not  dis¬ 
cover  his  mistake  until  they  reached  the 
wagons. 

“  In  this  way  I  was  left  alone,  to  face  the 
lion.  It  was  useless  then  fur  me  to  run.  If 
I  bad  started  with  the  Namaquas  he  would 
have  bad  one  of  us,  and  most  probably  my¬ 
self,  before  we  had  gone  fifty  yards.  My 
gun  was  discharged  ;  and,  while  we  were 
digging  the  trench,  I  bad  given  my  hunting- 
knife,  which  incommoded  me,  to  Apollo  ;  so 
that  I  was  at  that  n.oment  completely  dis¬ 
armed.  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost,  as  a 
matter  of  coarse;  and,  as  I  was  kneeling 
there,  I  just  said,  '  God  help  my  poor  wife 


and  children,’  and  waited  for  the  lion  to 
spring.  But  the  fellow  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  any  hurry.  He  came  slowly  up,  slacken¬ 
ing  his  pace  by  degrees ;  and  at  last,  when 
he  was  about  twelve  feet  off,  he  stopped  and 
sat  down  on  the  ground  like  a  cat,  looking 
me  full  in  the  face.  I  sat  down  also,  and 
looked  at  him  in  return  ;  fixing  my  eyes 
upon  his,  and  staring  as  hard  as  I  could. 
When  1  was  at  school,  I  had  read  that  the 
lower  animals  could  not  endure  the  steady 
gaze  of  a  man  ;  and  although  I  cannot  say 
that  my  own  experience  had  ever  confirmed 
this  opinion,  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  the 
trial  with  the  lion.  But  I  really  don’t  think 
it  had  much  effect  upon  him.  Now-and- 
ihen  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  or  look  round 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  that  was  all. 
Presently  he  lay  down,  with  his  paws  drawn 
up  under  him,  and  his  head  resting  on  the 
ground,  exactly  like  a  cat  watching  a  mouse. 
At  the  same  time  he  kept  occasionally  licking 
his  lips,  as  though  be  had  just  finished  a 
meal.  I  saw  at  once  what  the  rascal’s  in¬ 
tention  was.  He  bad  just  been  feasting  on 
some  animal  he  had  killed,  very  likely  a 
springbok,  and  was  not  hungry.  But  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  have  me  for  his  next 
meal ;  and  as  lions  like  their  food  fresh  killed, 
the  scoundrel  was  keeping  me  until  he  had 
digested  his  breakfast.  Wasn’t  that  an 
agreeable  predicament  for  a  Christian  man, 
as  the  boers  say  ?” 

There  was  no  denying  that  it  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  situation  indeed.  But  I  had  read  in 
some  missionary  work,  of  a  Hottentot  who 
was  kept  prisoner  by  a  lion  in  a  similar  way, 
and  was  watched  steadily  by  him  for  a  whole 
day ;  but  at  night,  if  I  remembered  rightly, 
the  Hottentot  was  overcome  by  exhaustion 
and  went  to  sleep,  and  when  he  awoke  the 
lion  was  gone. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  trader,  “  I  have  heard 
of  the  story.  The  Hottentot  was  a  lucky 
fellow.  You  see,  a  lion,  in  bis  disposition 
and  habits,  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
great  cat.  Some  people  speak  of  the  lion’s 
magnanimity,  and  ascribe  some  noble  quali¬ 
ties  to  the  beast ;  but  that  is  all  nonsense. 
When  a  lion  is  not  hungry,  if  he  meets  with 
game  he  will  frequently  pass  it  by  without 
notice.  He  will  seldom  kill  it  out  of  mere 
wantonness  and  cruelty;  but’neither  will  a 
cat,  unless  it  has  been  taught  to  do  so.  A 
cat,  when  it  is  not  hungry,  will  sometimes 
play  with  a  mouse  :  that,  you  would  think, 
must  be  from  a  cruel  disposition ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  is  only  keeping  the  creature  alive 
for  its  next  meal.  Now,  this  is  exactly  what 
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the  lion  sometimee  does,  and  particularly 
one  that  has  tasted  human  flesh  ;  so  the 
Datives,  at  least,  will  tell  you.  The  natives 
say  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  lion  usually 
waits  for  the  man  to  go  to  sleep,  and  then 
watches  him  till  he  begins  to  move  and 
shows  signs  of  awaking,  when  he  pounces 
upon  him.  In  the  case  of  the  Hottentot, 
the  lion  must  have  been  frightened  away 
by  something  that  occurred  while  the  man 
was  asleep.  For  myself,  I  did  not  doubt 
that  the  creature  was  watching  me  with  the 
intention  of  waiting  until  I  should  fall  asleep 
from  exhaustion,  and  then  springing  upon 
me  at  the  first  movement  1  made.  I  was 
safe,  I  thought,  so  long  as  I  could  keep  my 
eyes  open ;  but  if  I  went  to  sleep,  1  should 
certainly  awake  in  the  lion’s  jaws.” 

There  was  something  so  peculiarly  fright¬ 
ful,  as  well  as  unexpected,  in  the  picture  thus 
conveyed,  that  I  could  not  restrain  a  shudder 
and  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

“  Oh,  don’t  be  alarmed  on  my  account,” 
said  Hutton,  with  a  laugh.  “  Yon  see  I  am 
here  all  alive  and  whole.  I  only  want  you  to 
understand  what  the  danger  really  was  l)efore 
I  tell  you  how  I  escaped.  You  know  I  had 
been  up  all  night,  and  was  tolerably  hungry 
and  tired.  I  had  brought  a  flask  full  of  wa¬ 
ter  with  me,  and  had  just  emptied  it  that 
morning ;  so  that,  by  g(^  luck,  I  was  not  at 
all  thirsty.  But  for  that,  I  do  not  know  how 
I  should  have  been  able  to  hold  out  through 
the  day.  Tlie  sun  came  up  bright  and  clear, 
a.a  it  usually  is  in  those  deserts,  with  a  blaze 
of  heat,  which  was  reflected  from  the  sand 
about  me  until  it  seemed  to  burn  my  skin.  I 
had  a  broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  with  ostrich- 
feathers  round  it,  which  warded  off  the  direct 
rays;  but  still  1  think  I  never  felt  the  sun 
more  oppressive :  perhaps  it  was  because  1 
was  weak  from  fasting  and  want  of  rest. 
Still,  I  kept  my  self-possession,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  watch  to  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  for  escape.  There  was 
just  a  chance  that  my  men  might  muster 
crurage  enough  to  come  down  in  a  body  to 
my  relief ;  but  I  believed  them  to  be  too 
chicken-hearted  to  approach  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  a  lion,  and  besides,  there  was 
the  probability  that  the  brute,  if  he  should 
see  them  approaching,  would  spring  upon 
me,  and  put  me  out  of  suspense  at  once.” 

1  asked  if  he  did  not  try  to  load  his  gun. 

“Of  course  I  did,”  he  answered:  “but 
at  the  first  motion  1  made,  the  old  scoundrel 
lifted  his  head  and  growled,  as  much  as  to 
say,  ‘None  of  that,  my  boy,  or  if  you 
do — !’  If  I  had  persisted,  it  was  clear  that 


he  would  have  been  upon  me  before  the 
powder  was  in  the  barrel.  He  was  a  huge 
old  fellow — I  think  the  largest  lion  I  ever 
saw ;  with  a  long  grizzled  mane,  and  very 
knowing  look.  These  experienced  old  lions 
are  amazingly  cunning.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  my  gun  was  a  weapon  of  some 
kind  or  other ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  be 
knew,  too,  of  my  people  being  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ;  for  every  now  and  then  he  would 
look  sharply  in  the  direction  of  the  wagons. 
On  such  occasions  I  could  feel  my  heart 
beat  violently,  and  the  perspiration  would 
start  to  my  skin.” 

And  no  wonder !  But  did  the  lion,  I 
asked,  remain  perfectly  quiet  through  the 
whole  day  ? 

“  No ;  unluckily  he  did  not,”  answered 
the  trader.  “  Mis  restlessness  kept  me  in 
constant  anxiety.  Once  a  troop  of  zebras 
came  suddenly  by  us.  When  they  saw  the 
lion  they  wheelerl  quickly  about,  snorted, 
and  dashed  ofiT  furinu.sly  in  another  direction. 
The  lion  rose  to  his  feet  in  an  instant,  turned 
half  round,  and  looked  hard  at  them.  Lions 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  flesh  of  the  ze¬ 
bra,  and  I  had  strong  hopes  that  he  would 
leave  me,  and  go  off  after  them.  But  I 
suppose  the  cunning  rascal  reflected  that  a 
bird  in  the  hand  was  worth  two  in  the  bush  ; 
for  he  turned  back  and  lay  down  again, 
grumbling,  and  staring  harder  than  ever  at 
me,  as  though  he  meant  to  say,  ‘  You  see, 
my  fine  fellow,  1  have  lost  a  zebra  throiigli 
you  ;  and  now  I  mean  to  make  sure  of  you.' 
You  may  believe  that  in  my  heart  I  bestowed 
a  few  witch’s  blessings  on  the  beast ;  but  I 
thought  it  best  to  keep  silence. 

“  The  next  alarm  came  from  the  direction 
of  my  wagons.  I  saw  the  lion  look  earn¬ 
estly  in  that  direction,  as  he  had  done  once 
or  twice  before,  and  then  rise  to  his  feet,  and 
utter  an  angry  growl,  drawing  back  his  lips 
and  showing  his  teeth,  as  though  he  saw 
something  that  did  not  please  him.  I  learn¬ 
ed  afterwards  that  my  men,  urged  on  by 
Apollo,  had  armed  themselves  to  the  teeth, 
and  advanced  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Standing 
there,  with  their  wonderful  keen  sight,  they 
could  perceive  the  lion  keeping  guard  over 
me ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  see  the  brute 
rise  and  turn  towards  them  than  they  all 
scampered  back  to  the  wagons,  and  jumped 
into  them,  frightened  almost  out  of  their  wits. 
After  a  little  while,  the  lion  crouched  down 
again  before  me,  stretched  out  his  paws, 
yawned  and  winked,  and  I  thought  seemed 
to  be  growing  tired  of  his  watch.  But  it  was 
clear  that  he  bad  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
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main  there  till  night,  otherwise  he  would  have 
settled  my  account  without  further  delay.” 

I  may  observe  that  the  calm  indifference 
with  which  Mr.  Hutton  had  thus  far  told  this 
singular  story  was  calculated  to  make  a  very 
peculiar  impression  upon  a  listener — half  of 
wonder  and  half  of  amusement.  He  spoke, 
in  fact,  in  the  same  quaint  and  cool  manner  in 
which  an  old  soldier  relates  the  history  of  a 
battle,  or  a  mariner  tells  of  the  shipwrecks 
which  he  has  experienced. 

“  Towards  evening,”  he  continued,  “  I 
beard  a  low  roaring,  which  seemed  to  be  at 
a  great  distance.  It  appeared  to  disturb  my 
lion  a  good  deal.  From  the  sound  1  knew 
it  to  be  the  roar  of  a  lioness  ;  and  I  thought 
it  likely  that  the  old  fellow’s  mate  was  look¬ 
ing  about  for  him.  He  got  up  and  lay  down 
again,  two  or  three  times,  moving  about  un¬ 
easily  and  sniffing  the  ground,  as  though  he 
was  troubled  in  his  mind  ;  but  he  remained 
silent,  and  at  last  the  voice  of  the  lioness 
passed  gradually  out  of  hearing.  This,  1 
think,  was  the  most  anxious  moment  of  the 
whole  day  to  me.  For  if  the  lion  had 
answered  his  mate,  and  called  her  to  him,  she 
would  most  likely  have  been  hungry,  and  in 
that  case  would  not  have  delayed  an  instant  in  ! 
seizing  upon  the  nice  supper  which  her  hus¬ 
band  was  keeping  for  himself.  I  dare  say  the 
cunning  old  rascal  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  so  thought  it  best  to  keep  his  own  counsel. 

“  At  liist,  the  night  came.  The  stars  were 
bright,  but  there  was  no  moon.  I  could  see 
objects  indistinctly  at  a  little  distance,  and 
could  just  discern  the  outlines  of  the  hills 
to  the  eastward.  The  lion  lay  quiet,  in  a 
shaggy  mass,  a  few  yards  from  me.  I  knew 
that  he  was  wide  awake,  and  that  he  saw  dis¬ 
tinctly  every  motion  I  made.  Occasionally  I 
could  see  his  eyes  turned  towards  me,  shining 
like  two  coals  of  fire.  My  last  hope  now  was 
that,  by  remaining  perfectly  silent  and  mo¬ 
tionless,  I  might  tire  him  out,  or  keep  him 
from  attacking  me  until  something  happened, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Hottentot  we  were 
speaking  of,  to  draw  him  off.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  it  was  necessary  that  1  should  remain 
awake,  and  this  was  really  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  me.  I  was  completely 
worn  out,  as  you  may  imagine,  after  being 
forty-eight  hours  without  fo^  or  sleep,  and 
my  mind  most  of  the  time  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  anxiety.  The  night  was 
chilly,  which  alone  would  hare  caused  me  to 
feel  sleepy.  Everything  about  roe  was  as 
silent  as  the  grave,  and  I  bad  to  make  con- 
Unual  efforts  to  keep  my  eyelids  open.  Every 
now  and  then  I  caught  myself  nodding,  and 


would  awaken  with  a  sudden  start  of  terror, 
at  the  thought  that  the  lion  might  be  just 
preparing  to  spring  upon  me.  That  was 
really  a  horrid  time.  1  hardly  like  to  think 
of  it  even  now.  I  was  like  a  condemned 
prisoner  who  awakes  from  a  night-mare  to 
remember  that  he  is  to  be  executed  in  a  few 
hours.  I  don’t  think  I  could  have  held  out 
in  that  condition  through  the  night.  It  was 
too  much  for  human  nature.” 

Here  the  trader  paused  for  a  moment, 
looking  serious  and  absorbed,  like  a  man  who 
has  painful  recollections  recalled  to  his  mind. 
But  he  presently  roused  himself,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  bis  story. 

“  Two  or  three  hours  after  the  darkness 
had  set  in,  1  could  bear  the  animals  coming 
to  the  water  to  drink.  Some  of  them  pass¬ 
ed  at  a  little  distance  from  me,  but  I  did  not 
get  a  sight  of  any.  The  lion  saw  them 
plainly,  but  he  only  moved  bis  head  a  little  as 
they  trotted  by.  There  was  no  chance  of  his 
leaving  me  and  going  after  them,  as  I  had 
hoped.  All  at  once,  he  lifted  his  head,  look¬ 
ed  towards  me,  and  began  to  growl.  'Now,* 
I  thought,  ‘  the  time  is  come !’  He  rose  on 
bis  feet  and  growled  louder,  all  the  while 
looking  hard  at  me,  as  I  thought.  I  braced 
myself  up  for  a  struggle,  with  my  gun  in 
ray  left  hand  and  my  handkerchief  in  my 
right.  I  had  a  notion  of  endeavoring  to 
thrust  the  gun  crosswise  into  his  mouth,  and 
then  getting  my  right  hand  down  bis  throat. 
It  was  a  very  poor  chance,  but  the  only  one 
left,  and  I  meant  to  die  game.  In  fact,  I  had 
given  up  all  hope.  But  in  a  few  minutes  the 
lion,  to  my  surprise,  became  quiet  again,  and 
sat  down :  he  did  not  lie  down,  as  before,  but 
kept  his  head  stretched  forward  towards  me, 
like  a  cat  intently  examining  some  object. 
At  last  he  lay  down  again,  as  though  he  was 
satisfied  about  the  matter  that  had  disturbed 
him.  But  in  another  ten  minutes  or  so,  he 
rose  up  once  more  to  his  feet,  and  growled 
more  ferociously  than  ever.  It  struck  me 
then  that  another  lion  might  be  cautiously 
approaching  me  behind,  and  that  my  particu¬ 
lar  friend  was  objecting  to  any  division  of  the 
spoil.  If  this  were  the  case,  my  fate  would 
soon  be  settled.  Then  I  thought  it  just  pos¬ 
sible  that  my  men  might  be  making  some  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  me,  under  cover  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  ;  but  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their 
mustering  courage  enough  to  do  anything  ef¬ 
fectual.  I  was  now  fully  awake,  as  you  may 
suppose.  The  lion  was  standing  up,  growl¬ 
ing  continually,  and  moving  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  he  felt  uncertain  what  to  do.  At  last  he 
crouched,  and  I  saw  clearly  that  be  was  get- 
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ting  ready  for  a  spring.  At  that  monaent  1 
heard  a  loud  yell  behind  me,  and  saw  every¬ 
thing  around  lighted  up  by  a  blaze  of  fire. 
The  yell  was  kept  up  constantly  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  all  at  once  somebody,  looking  as 
though  hU  head  and  shoulders  were  all  in  a 
blaze,  came  running  in  between  me  and  the 
lion.  The  brute  gave  a  tremendous  roar,  more 
in  fright  than  in  anger,  and  went  bounding  off 
into  the  darkness.  I  then  saw  that  the  per¬ 
son  with  the  fire  was  Apollo  himself.  The 
blaze  had  gone  out,  but  the  little  fellow  had 
two  or  three  lighted  brands  in  each  hand, 
and  was  flourisliing  them  about  his  head,  and 
dancing  and  whirling  round,  in  a  frantic  way, 
like  a  little  demon — though  to  me,  just  then, 
he  seemed  more  like  an  angel  of  light.  The 
poor  little  creature  was  in  such  a  state  of  ter¬ 
ror  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  and  did  not 
hear  a  word  that  I  said.  ‘  Load  the  gun  ! 
load  the  gun !’  he  kept  screaming.  *  The 
great  beast  will  came  back !  Load  the  gun !’ 

**  This  was  good  advice,  and  1  followed  it 
as  quickly  as  1  could.  At  first,  on  rising,  I 
found  myself  so  stiff  that  1  could  hardly  move 
my  limbs.  But  the  blood  soon  began  to  cir¬ 
culate  again,  and  when  1  had  loaded  up,  we 
moved  off  towards  the  wagons.  Apollo 
ran  before  me  all  the  way,  still  in  a  terrible 
fright,  with  a  frying  pan  on  his  head,  and  a 
firebrand  in  his  right  hand,  jumping  and 
screaming  like  a  madman,  to  scare  the  wild 
beasts.  W e  got  safely  to  the  outspan  place, 
and  when  I  had  something  to  stay  my  hun¬ 
ger,  I  made  Apollo  tell  me  how  he  managed 
the  affair,  wnich  was  still  a  mystery  to  me. 
I  found  that  the  poor  fellow  had  tried  hard 
all  day  to  induce  the  other  men  to  join  him 
in  going  to  my  relief.  They  made  one  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  morning,  as  I  mentioned,  but 
their  hearts  failed  them.  At  night  Apollo 
made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  the  business 
by  himself,  and  he  set  about  it  in  a  really  in- 

?;enious  manner.  He  took  one  of  my  large 
rying-pans,  and  covered  the  inside  with  a 
thin  coating  of  gunpowder,  just  enough  moist¬ 
ened  to  make  it  burn  slowly  ;  over  this  he 
placed  some  straw,  which  I  used  for  packing, 
and  sprinkled  dry  powder  upon  it ;  and  on 
the  top  of  all  he  raised  a  little  heap  of  brush¬ 
wood  and  dry  sticks.  With  this  on  his  head, 
he  started  from  the  wagons  just  after  dark. 
When  he  had  come  about  half  way,  he  lay 
down  and  crawled  towards  me  so  slowly  and 
cautiously  that  the  lion  did  not  observe  him 


until  he  was  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of 
us.  Then  it  was  that  the  brute  first  rose  up  and 
began  growling.  Apollo  said  that  when  be 
heard  it  his  heart  became  as  cold  as  ice,  and 
he  almost  went  into  a  fit.  He  lay  perfectly 
still,  until  the  lion  became  quiet,  and  he  then 
began  again  to  creep  forward,  dragging  him¬ 
self  along  the  ground,  inch  by  inch,  and  rest¬ 
ing  for  a  minute  or  two  every  yard  be  made. 
At  last,  when  he  thought  he  was  near  enough, 
he  took  out  a  lucifer-malcb  from  a  box  which 
be  had  brought  from  the  wagon,  and  light¬ 
ed  it.  He  touched  the  straw,  which  blazed 
up  immediately.  It  was  while  he  was  doing 
this  that  the  lion  became  so  much  excited; 
but  Apollo  left  him  no  time  to  act,  for  he 
dashed  in  upon  us,  as  1  have  told  you,  with 
the  frying-pan  on  bis  head,  and  a  burning 
slick  in  his  hand,  and  routed  the  enemy  at 
once.  So  now  you  know  the  reason  why  I 
feel  such  a  particular  regard  for  the  little 
Namaqua.  I  really  believe  he  showed  more 
ingenuity  and  courage  in  saving  my  life  than 
he  could  have  mustered  to  preserve  his  own.” 

Apollo  had  certainly  behaved  in  a  most 
creditable  manner,  and  1  was  ready  to  admit 
that  he  deserved  all  the  good  that  bis  mas¬ 
ter  could  do  fur  him.  As  for  the  lion,  I  sup¬ 
posed  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

“You  are  mistaken  there,”  said  Hutton. 
“  I  have  the  best  part  of  him  now  at  my 
house.  1  had  an  account  to  settle  with  the 
rascal  for  the  horrid  torture  I  had  suffered 
through  him.  Besides,  as  he  was  evidently 
a  *  man-eater,’  it  would  not  do  to  leave  him 
at  large,  if  I  could  help  it.  1  was  sure  he 
would  not  quit  the  pool  so  long  as  the  oxen 
remained  near  it;  and  as  1  knew  that  two 
other  traders,  Johnson  and  Le  Roux,  were 
only  a  day  or  two  behind  me,  1  wailed  till 
they  came  up,  and  we  all  went  out  together, 
with  our  people  and  dogs.  We  hunted  for 
two  days  before  we  could  manage  to  turn  the 
old  cannibal  out  of  his  den,  among  some  rocks 
and  bushes.  J obnson  happened  to  be  nearest 
him,  and  bowled  him  over  at  a  long  shot.  A 
capital  shot  it  was,  too  ;  the  ball  went  in  be¬ 
hind  the  right  shoulder  and  came  out  under 
the  left  fiank.  I  gave  Johnson  five  pounds 
for  the  skin,  which  I  mean  to  have  stuffed 
and  set  up  at  home,  in  memory  of  the  dav  I 
passed  with  the  living  owner,  and  the  day 
after.  The  first  I  consider  to  have  been  the 
most  miserable  day,  and  the  other  the  hap¬ 
piest,  that  1  have  ever  spent  in  all  my  life.’^ 
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Ncmber  Nineteen  in  our  street  is  a  committed  in  every  room,  from  the  attics  to 
gloomy  house,  with  a  blistered  door  and  a  the  cellar,  a  heavier  spell  of  solitude  and  de- 
cavernous  step ;  with  a  hungry  area  and  a  solation  could  not  rest  on  its  floors, 
desolate  frontage.  The  windows  are  like  One  drearv  afternoon  in  November,  a  cab 
prison-slips,  only  a  trifle  darker,  and  a  good  stopped  at  I^umber  Nineteen.  It  was  a  rail- 
deal  dirtier ;  and  the  kitchen-offices  might  way  cab,  less  worn  and  ghastly  than  those 
stand  proxies  for  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  vehicles  in  general,  but  not  bringing  much 
barring  the  company  and  the  warmth.  For  evidence  of  gayety  or  wealth  for  all  that, 
as  to  company,  black  beetles,  mice,  and  red  Its  inmates  were  a  widow  and  a  boy  of  about 
ants,  are  all  that  are  ever  seen  of  animated  fifteen ;  and  all  the  possessions  they  had  with 
nature  there,  and  the  thermometer  rarely  them  were  contained  in  one  trunk  of  very 
stands  above  freezing-point.  Number  Nine-  moderate  dimensions,  a  cage  with  a  canary 
teen  is  a  lodging-house,  kept  hy  a  poor  old  bird  twittering  inside,  some  pots  of  flowers, 
maid,  whose  only  friend  is  her  cat,  and  and  a  little  white  rabbit,  one  of  the  comical 
whose  only  heirs  will  be  the  parish.  With  ‘lop-eared’ kind.  There  was  something  very 
the  outward  world,  excepting  such  as  slowly  touching  in  these  evidences  of  the  fresh  coun¬ 
filter  through  the  rusty  opening  of  the  blister-  try  life  which  they  had  left  for  the  dull  at- 
ed  door.  Miss  Rebecca  Spong  has  long  ceased  mosphere  and  steaming  fogs  of  the  metro- 
to  have  dealings.  She  hangs  a  certain  piece  polis.  They  told  a  sad  tale  of  old  associa- 
of  cardboard,  with  *  Lodgings  to  Let,’  printed  lions  broken,  and  old  loves  forsworn  ;  of  days 
in  school  girl  print,  unconscious  of  straight  of  comfort  and  prosperity  exchanged  for  the 
lines,  across  it ;  and  this  act  of  public  notifi-  dreariness  of  poverty  ;  and  freedom,  love, 
cation,  coupled  with  anxious  peepings  over  and  happiness,  all  snapped  asunder  for  the 
the  blinds  of  the  parlor  front,  is  all  the  inter-  leaden  chain  of  suffering  to  be  forged  instead, 
course  which  she  and  the  world  of  men  hold  One  could  not  help  thinking  of  all  those  two 
together.  Every  now  and  then,  indeed,  a  hapless  people  most  have  gone  through  be- 
mangy  cab  may  be  seen  driving  up  to  her  fore  they  could  have  summoned  courage  to 
worn-out  step  ;  and  dingy  individuals,  of  the  leave  their  own  dear  village,  where  they  had 
kind  who  travel  about  with  small  square  lived  so  many  years  in  that  local  honorable- 
boxes,  covered  with  marbled  paper,  and  se-  ness  of  the  clergyman’s  family ;  throwing 
cured  with  knotted  cords  of  different  sizes,  themseU'es  out  of  the  society  which  knew 
may  be  witnessed  taking  possession  of  Nine-  and  loved  them,  that  they  might  enter  a 
teen,  in  a  melancholy  and  mysterious  way.  harsh  world,  where  they  must  make  their 
But  even  these  visitations,  unsatisfactory  as  own  position,  and  earn  their  own  living,  un¬ 
roost  lodging-house  keepers  would  consider  aided  by  sympathy,  honor,  or  affection, 
them,  are  few  and  far  between  ;  for  somehow  They  looked  as  if  they  themselves  thought 
the  people  who  come  and  go  never  seem  to  something  of  this  too,  when  they  took  pos- 
have  any  friends  or  relations  whereby  Miss  session  of  the  desolate  second  floor ;  and  the 
Spong  may  improve  her ‘connection.’  You  widow  sat  down  near  her  son,  and  taking  his 
never  see  the  postman  stop  at  that  desolate  hand  in  hers,  gave  vent  to  a  flood  of  tears, 
door ;  yon  never  hear  a  visitor’s  knock  on  which  ended  by  unmanning  the  boy  as  well.  < 
that  rusty  lion’s  head  ;  no  unnecessary  traffic  And  then  they  shut  up  the  window  carefully, 
of  social  life  ever  takes  place  behind  those  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  them  that 
dusty  blinds ;  it  might  be  the  home  of  a  se-  night. 

lect  party  of  Trappists,  or  the  favorite  hiding-  Mrs.  Lawson,  the  widow,  was  a  mild,  lady- 
place  of  coiners,  for  all  the  sunshine  of  ex-  like  person,  whose  face  bore  the  marks  of 
temal  humanity  that  is  suffered  to  enter  those  recent  affliction,  and  whose  whole  appearance 
interior  recesses.  If  a  murder  had  been  and  manners  were  those  of  a  loving,  gentle. 
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unenergetic,  and  helpless  woman,  whom  sor¬ 
row  could  well  crush  beyond  all  power  of  re¬ 
sistance.  The  boy  was  a  tall,  thin  youth, 
with  a  hectic  flush  and  a  hollow  cough,  eyes 
bright  and  restless,  and  as  manifestly  nervous 
as  his  mother  was  the  reverse  in  tempera¬ 
ment — anxious  and  restless,  and  continually 
taxing  his  strength  beyond  its  power,  making 
himself  seriously  ill  in  his  endeavors  to  save 
his  beloved  mother  some  small  trouble.  They 
seemed  to  be  very  tenderly  attached  one  to 
the  other,  and  to  supply  to  each  all  that  was 
wanting  in  each  :  the  mother’s  gentleness 
soothing  down  her  boy’s  excitability,  and  the 
boy’s  nervousness  rousing  the  mother  to  ex¬ 
ertion.  They  were  interesting  people — so 
lonely,  apparently  so  unfit  to  ‘  rough’  it  in 
the  world  ;  the  mother  so  gentle  in  temper, 
and  the  son  so  frail  in  constitution — two 
people  who  ought  to  have  been  protected 
from  all  ill  and  all  cares,  yet  who  had  such  a 
bitter  cup  to  empty,  such  a  harsh  fate  to 
fulfil. 

They  were  very  poor.  The  mother  used 
to  go  out  with  a  small  basket  on  her  arm, 
which  could  hold  but  scanty  supplies  for 
two  full-grown  people.  Yet  this  was  the 
only  store  they  had  ;  for  no  baker,  no  butcher, 
no  milkman,  grocer,  or  poulterer,  ever  stop¬ 
ped  at  the  area  gate  of  Miss  Kebecca  Spong ; 
no  purveyor  of  higher  grade  than  a  cal’s- 
meat-man  was  ever  seen  to  hand  provisions 
into  the  depths  of  Number  Nineteen’s  dark¬ 
ness.  The  old  maid  herself  was  poor ;  and 
she,  too,  used  to  do  her  marketing  on  the 
basket  principle ;  carrying  home,  generally 
at  night,  old  scraps  from  the  open  stalls  in 
Tottenham  Court-Koad,  which  she  had  pick¬ 
ed  up  as  bargains ;  and  dividing  equally  be¬ 
tween  herself  and  her  fagged  servant-of-all- 
work  the  wretched  meal  which  would  not 
have  been  too  ample  for  one.  She  therefore 
could  not  help  her  lodgers,  and  they  all 
scrambled  on  over  the  desolate  places  of 
poverty  as  they  best  might.  In  general,  tea, 
sugar,  bread,  a  little  rice,  a  little  coffee  as  a 
change,  a  scrap  of  butter  which  no  row  that 
ever  yielded  milk  would  have  acknowledged  ; 
these  were  the  usual  items  of  Mrs.  Lawson’s 
marketing,  on  which  she  and  her  young  son 
were  to  be  nourished.  And  on  such  poor 
fare  as  this  was  that  pale  boy  expected  to 
become  a  hearty  man?  'The  mother  could 
not,  did  not  expect  it.  Else  why  were  the 
tears  in  her  eyes  so  often  as  she  returned  ? 
and  why  did  she  han^  over  her  son,  and 
caress  him  fondly,  as  if  in  deprecation,  when 
she  brought  him  his  wretched  meal,  seeming 
to  lament,  to  blame  herself,  too,  that  she 


had  not  been  able  to  provide  him  anything 
better  ?  Poor  things  !  poor  things ! 

Mrs.  Lawson  seemed  at  last  to  get  some 
employment.  She  had  been  seeking  for  it 
long — to  judge  by  her  frequent  absences 
from  home,  and  the  weary  look  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  she  wore  when  she  returned.  But  at 
last  the  opening  was  found,  and  she  set  to 
work  in  earnest.  She  used  to  go  out  early 
in  the  morning,  and  not  return  until  late  in  the 
evening,  and  then  she  looked  pale  and  tired, 
as  one  whose  energies  had  been  overtasked 
all  the  day ;  but  she  had  found  no  gold¬ 
mine.  The  scanty  meals  were  even  scantier 
than  before,  and  her  shabby  mourning  was 
getting  shabbier  and  duller.  She  was  evi¬ 
dently  hard-worked  for  very  little  pay;  and 
their  condition  was  not  improved,  only  sus¬ 
tained  by  her  exertions.  Things  seemed  to 
be  very  bad  with  them  altogether,  and  with 
little  hope  of  amendment;  for  poor  Mrs. 
Lawson  had  been  ‘  brought  up  as  a  lady,’ 
and  so  was  doubly  incapable — by  education 
as  well  as  by  temperament — of  gaining  her 
own  living.  She  was  now  employed  as 
daily  governess  in  the  family  of  a  city  trades¬ 
man — people  who,  though  they  were  kindly- 
natuied  enough,  had  as  much  as  they  could 
do  in  keeping  their  own  fortunes  afloat  with¬ 
out  giving  any  substantial  aid  to  others,  and 
who  had  therefore  engaged  her  at  the  lowest 
possible  salary,  such  as  was  barely  sufficient 
to  keep  her  and  her  son  from  absolute  want 
The  boy  had  long  been  very  busy.  He 
used  to  sit  by  the  window  all  the  day,  ear¬ 
nestly  employed  with  paperand  scissors;  and 
I  wondered  what  fascinating  occupation  he 
had  found  to  chain  him  for  so  many  hours  by 
those  chinks  and  draughts  ;  for  he  was  usu¬ 
ally  enveloped  in  shawls,  and  blankets  were 
hung  about  his  chair,  and  every  tender  pre¬ 
caution  taken  that  he  should  not  increase  his 
sickness  by  exposure  even  to  the  ordinary 
changes  in  the  temperature  of  a  dwelling- 
room.  But  now,  in  spite  of  his  terrible 
cough,  in  spite  of  his  hurried  breathing,  he 
used  to  sit  for  hours  on  hours  by  the  dusky 
window,  cutting  and  cutting  at  that  eternal 
paper,  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on  his 
task.  But  he  used  to  gather  up  the  cuttings 
carefully,  and  hide  all  out  of  sight  before 
bis  mother  came  home — sometimes  nearly 
caught  before  quite  prepared,  when  he  used 
to  show  as  much  trepidation  as  if  committing 
a  crime. 

This  went  on  for  some  time,  and  at  last  he 
went  out.  It  was  fortunately  a  fine  day — a 
clear,  cold,  January  day  ;  but  he  bad  no 
sooner  breathed  the  brisk  frosty  air  than  a 
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terrible  fit  of  coughing  seemed  to  threaten 
his  frail  existence.  He  did  not  turn  back 
though ;  and  1  watched  him  slowly  pass 
down  the  street,  holding  on  by  the  rails,  and 
every  now  and  then  stopping  to  take  breath. 

1  saw  a  policeman  speak  to  him  in  a  grave, 
compassionating  way,  as  if — seeing  that  he 
was  so  young  and  feeble,  and  so  much  a 
stranger  that  he  was  asking  his  way  to  Ox¬ 
ford  Street,  while  going  in  a  totally  contrary 
direction — he  was  advising  him  to  go  home, 
and  to  let  some  one  else  do  his  business — his 
father  perhaps ;  but  the  boy  only  smiled  and 
shook  his  head  in  a  hopeful  way  ;  and  so  he 
went  from  my  sight,  though  not  from  my 
thoughts. 

This  continued  daily,  sometimes  Herbert 
bringing  home  a  small  quantity  of  money, 
sometimes  only  disappointment ;  and  these 
were  terrible  trials !  At  last,  the  mother  was 
made  acquainted  with  her  son’s  new  mode  of 
life,  by  the  treasured  5s.  which  the  poor  boy 
thrust  into  her  hand  one  evening  with  a 
strange,  shy  pride  that  brought  all  the  blood 
into  his  face,  while  he  kissed  her  with  impe¬ 
tuosity  to  smother  her  reproaches.  She 
asked  him  how  he  had  got  so  much  money — 
so  much !  and  then  he  told  her  how,  self- 
taught,  he  had  learned  to  cut  out  figures — 
dogs  and  landscapes — in  colored  paper,  which 
he  had  taken  to  the  bazaars  and  stationers’ 
shops,  and  there  disposed  of — for  a  mere 
trifie  truly.  “  For  this  kind  of  thing  is  not 
fashionable,  mother,  though  1  think  the 
Queen  likes  them,”  he  said  ;  “  and  of  course, 
if  not  fashionable,  I  could  not  get  very  much 
for  them.”  So  he  contented  himself,  and 
consoled  her,  for  the  small  payment  of  either 
sixpence  or  a  shilling,  which  perhaps  was  all 
he  could  earn  by  three  or  four  days’  work. 

The  mother  gently  blamed  him  for  his  im¬ 
prudence  in  exposing  himself  as  he  had  done 
to  the  wet  and  cold — and,  alas  !  these  had 
told  sadly  on  his  weakened  frame ;  but  Her¬ 
bert  was  so  happy  to-night,  that  she  could 
not  damp  his  pleasure,  even  for  maternal 
love ;  so  she  reserved  the  lecture  which  must 
be  given  until  to-morrow.  And  then  his  out¬ 
door  expeditions  were  peremptorily  forbid¬ 
den;  and  Miss  Spong  was  called  up  to 
strengthen  the  prohibition — which  she  did 
effectually  by  offering,  in  her  little,  quick, 
nervous  way,  to  take  Herbert’s  cuttings  to 
the  shops  herself,  and  thus  to  spare  him  the 
necessity  of  doing  so.  Poor  Mrs.  Lawson 
went  up  to  the  little  woman,  and  kissed  her 
cheek  Hke  a  sister  as  she  spoke ;  while  Miss 
Spong,  so  utterly  unused  as  she  had  been 
for  years  to  the  smallest  demonstration  of  af- 
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fection,  looked  at  first  bewildered  and  aghast, 
and  finally  sank  down  on  the  chair  in  a  child¬ 
ish  fit  of  crying.  I  cannot  say  how  much  the 
sight  of  that  little  old  maid’s  tears  affected 
me !  They  seemed  to  speak  of  such  long 
years  of  heart-loneliness — such  loving  impul¬ 
ses  strangled  by  the  chill  hand  of  solitude — 
such  weary  familiarity  with  that  deadness  of 
life  wherein  no  sympathy  is  bestowed,  no 
love  awakened — that  I  felt  as  if  witnessing  a 
dead  man  recalled  to  life,  after  all  that  made 
life  pleasant  had  fled.  What  a  sorrowful 
house  that  Number  Nineteen  was  !  From  the 
desolate  servant-of-all-work  at  her  first  place 
from  the  Foundling,  to  the  half-starved  Ger¬ 
man  in  the  attics,  every  inmate  of  the  house 
seemed  to  have  nothing  but  the  bitter  bread 
of  afiSiction  to  eat — nothing  but  the  salt  wa¬ 
ters  of  despair  to  drink. 

And  now  began  another  epoch  in  the 
Lawson  history,  which  shed  a  sad  but  most 
beautiful  light  over  the  fading  day  of  that 
young  life. 

A  girl  of  about  fourteen — she  might  have 
been  a  year  or  so  younger — was  once  sent 
from  one  of  the  stationer’s  shops  to  conclude 
some  bargain  with  the  sick  paper-cutter.  1 
saw  her  slender  figure  bound  up  the  desolate 
steps  with  the  light  tread  of  youth,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  divine  being  entering  the  home 
of  human  sorrow.  She  was  one  of  those 
saintly  children  who  are  sometimes  seen 
blooming  like  white  roses,  unstained  by  time 
or  by  contact.  Her  hair  hung  down  her 
neck  in  long,  loose  curls,  among  which  the 
sunlight  seemed  to  have  fairly  lost  itself, 
they  were  so  golden  bright ;  her  eyes  were 
large,  and  of  that  deep,  dark  gray  which  is 
so  much  more  beautiful,  because  so  much 
more  intellectual,  than  any  other  color  eyes 
can  take  ;  her  lips  were  fresh  and  youthful ; 
and  her  figure  had  all  that  girlish  grace  of 
fourteen  which  combines  the  unconscious  in¬ 
nocence  of  the  child  with  the  exquisite  mod¬ 
esty  of  the  maiden.  She  soon  became  the 
daily  visitor  of  the  Lawsons — pupil  to  Her¬ 
bert. 

The  paper-cutting  was  not  wholly  laid 
aside  though ;  in  the  early  morning,  and  in 
the  evening,  and  often  late  into  the  night, 
the  thin,  wan  fingers  were  busy  about  their 
task ;  but  the  middle  of  the  day  was  snatched 
like  an  hour  of  sleep  in  the  midst  of  pain — 
garnered  up  like  a  founUuii  of  sweet  waters 
in  the  wilderness  ;  for  then  it  was  that  lit*  le 
Jessie  came  for  her  Latin  lesson,  which  she 
used  to  learn  so  well,  and  take  such  pleasure 
in,  and  be  doubly  diligent  about,  because 
poor  Herbert  Lawson  was  ill,  and  vexation 
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would  do  him  harm.  Does  it  seem  strange 
that  a  stationer’s  daughter  should  be  so  love¬ 
ly,  and  should  learn  Latin  ?  And  there  those 
two  children  used  to  sit  for  three  dear  hours 
of  the  day  ;  she,  leaning  over  her  book,  her 
sweet  young  face  bent  on  her  task  with  a 
look  of  earnest  intellectuality  in  it,  that  made 
her  like  some  sainted  maid  of  olden  times ; 
and  he  watching  her  every  movement,  and 
listening  to  every  syllable,  with  a  rapt  inter¬ 
est  such  as  only  very  early  youth  can  feel. 
How  happy  he  used  to  look !  How  his  face 
would  lighten  up,  as  if  an  angel’s  wing  had 
swept  over  it,  when  the  two  gentle  taps  at 
the  door  heralded  young  Jessie  !  How  his 
boyish  reverence,  mixed  with  boyish  care, 
gave  his  wasted  features  an  expression  al¬ 
most  unearthly,  as  he  hung  over  her  so  pro- 
tectingly,  so  tenderly,  so  adoringly !  It  was 
so  different  from  a  man’s  love !  There  was 
something  so  exquisitely  pure  and  spiritual 
in  it — something  so  reverential  and  so  chival¬ 
rous — it  would  have  been  almost  a  sin  to 
have  had  that  love  grow  out  into  a  man’s 
strong  passion !  The  flowers  she  brought  him 
— and  seldom  did  a  day  pass  without  a  fresh 
supply  of  violets,  and,  when  the  weather 
was  warmer,  of  primroses  and  cowslips,  from 
her  gentle  hand — all  these  were  cherished 
more  than  gold  would  have  been  cherished ; 
the  books  she  lent  him  were  never  from  his 
side  ;  if  she  touched  one  of  the  paltry  orna¬ 
ments  on  the  chimney-piece,  that  ornament 
was  transferred  to  his  own  private  table ;  and 
the  chair  she  used  was  always  kept  apart, 
and  sacred  to  her  return. 

It  was  very  beautiful  to  watch  all  these 
manifestations:  for  1  did  watch  them,  first 
from  my  own  window,  then  in  the  house,  in 
the  midst  of  the  lonely  family,  comforting 
when  1  could  not  aid,  and  sharing  in  the 
griefs  I  could  not  lessen.  Under  the  new 
influence,  the  boy  gained  such  loveliness  and 
spiritualism,  that  his  face  had  an  angelic 
character,  which,  though  it  made  young 
Jes.sie  feel  a  strange  kind  of  loving  awe  for 
the  sick  boy,  betokened  to  me,  and  to  bis 
mother,  that  his  end  was  not  far  off. 

He  was  now  too  weak  to  sit  up,  excepting 
for  a  small  part  of  the  day  ;  and  I  feared 
that  he  would  soon  become  too  weak  to 
teach,  even  in  his  gentle  way,  and  with  such 
a  gentle  pupil.  But  the  Latin  exercises  still 
held  their  place ;  the  books  lying  on  the  sofa 
instead  of  on  the  table,  and  Jessie  sitti-'g  by 
him  on  a  stool,  where  he  could  overlook  her 
as  she  read :  this  was  ail  the  change ;  unless, 
indeed,  that  Jessie  read  aloud  more  than  for¬ 
merly,  and  not  always  out  of  a  Latin  book. 


Sometimes  it  was  poetry,  and  sometime.s  it 
was  the  Bible  that  she  read  to  him  :  and 
then  he  used  to  stop  her,  and  pour  forth 
such  eloquent,  such  rapturous  remarks  on 
what  he  heard,  that  Jessie  used  to  sit  and 
watch  him  like  a  young  angel  holding  con¬ 
verse  with  a  spirit.  She  was  beginning  to 
love  him  very  deeply  in  her  innocent,  girlish, 
unconscious  way ;  and  I  used  to  see  her 
bounding  step  grow  sad  and  heavy  as,  day 
by  day,  her  brother- like  tutor  seemed  to  be 
sinking  from  earth  so  fast. 

Thus  passed  the  winter,  poor  Mrs.  Lawson 
toiling  painfully  at  her  task,  and  Herbert  fall¬ 
ing  into  death  in  his  ;  but  with  such  happi¬ 
ness  in  his  heart  as  made  his  sufferings  divine 
delights,  and  his  weakness,  the  holy  strength 
of  heaven. 

He  could  do  but  little  at  his  paper-cutting 
now,  but  still  he  persevered ;  and  his  toil 
was  well  repaid,  too,  when  he  gave  his 
mother  the  scanty  payment  which  he  receiv¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  felt  that  he 
had  done  his  best — that  he  had  helped  her 
forward — that  he  was  no  longer  an  idler  sup¬ 
ported  by  her  sorrow — but  that  he  had 
braced  the  burden  of  labor  on  to  his  own 
shoulders  also,  weak  as  they  were,  and  had 
taken  his  place,  though  dying,  among  the 
manful  workers  of  the  world.  J^essie  brought 
a  small  weekly  contribution  also,  neatly  seal¬ 
ed  up  in  fair  white  paper ;  and  of  these 
crumpled  scraps  Herbert  used  to  cut  angels 
and  cherubs’  heads,  which  he  would  sit  and 
look  at  for  hours  together;  and  then  he 
would  pray  as  if  in  a  trance — so  earnest  and 
heartfelt  was  it — while  tears  of  love,  not 
grief,  would  stream  down  his  face,  as  his  lips 
moved  in  blessings  on  that  young  maiden 
child. 

It  came  at  last.  He  had  fought  against  it 
long  and  bravely  ;  but  death  is  a  hard  adver¬ 
sary,  and  cannot  be  withstood,  even  by  the 
strongest.  It  came,  stealing  over  him  like 
an  evening  cloud  over  a  star — leaving  him 
still  beautiful,  while  blotting  out  his  light — 
softening  and  purifying,  while  slowly  obliter¬ 
ating  his  place.  Day  by  day,  his  weakness 
increased;  day  by  day,  his  pale  hands  grew 
paler,  and  his  hollow  cheek  more  wan.  But 
the  love  in  his  boy’s  heart  bung  about  his 
sick-bed  as  flowers  that  have  an  eternal  fra¬ 
grance  from  their  birth. 

Jessie  was  ever  a  daily  visitor,  though  no 
longer  now  a  scholar ;  and  her  presence  had 
all  the  effect  of  religion  on  the  boy — he  was 
so  calm,  and  still,  and  holy,  while  she  was 
there.  When  she  was  gone,  he  was  some¬ 
times  restless,  though  never  peevish  ;  but  be 
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would  get  nervous,  and  unable  to  6x  his 
mind  on  anytning,  his  sick  head  turning  in¬ 
cessantly  to  the  window,  as  if  vainly  watch¬ 
ing  for  a  shadowy  hope,  and  his  thin  hngers 
plucking  ceaselessly  at  his  bed-clothes,  in 
restless,  weary,  unsoothed  sorrow.  While 
she  sat  by  him,  her  voice  sounding  like  low 
music  in  his  ears,  and  her  hands  wandering 
about  him  in  a  thousand  offices  of  gentle 
comforting,  he  was  like  a  child  sinking  softly 
to  sleep— a  soul  striving  upward  to  its  home, 
beckoned  on  by  the  hands  of  the  holier  sis¬ 
ter  before  it. 

And  thus  he  died — in  the  bright  spring¬ 
time  of  the  year,  in  the  bright  spring-time  of 
his  life.  Love  hod  been  the  cradle  song  of 
his  infancy,  love  was  the  requiem  of  his  youth. 
His  was  no  romantic  fable,  no  heroic  epic  ; 
adventures,  passions,  fame,  made  up  none  of 
its  incidents ;  it  was  simply  the  history  of  a 
boy’s  manful  struggling  against  fate — of  the 
quiet  heroism  of  endurance,  compensated  by 
inward  satisfaction,  if  not  by  actual  happiness. 

True,  his  career  was  in  the  low-lying  paths 
of  humanity  ;  but  it  was  none  the  less  beau¬ 
tiful  and  pure,  for  it  is  not  deeds,  it  is  their 
spirit,  which  makes  men  noble,  or  leaves 
them  stained.  Hud  Herbert  Lawson  been  a 
warrior,  statesman,  hero,  philosopher,  he 
would  have  shown  no  other  nature  than  that 
which  gladdened  the  heart  of  his  widowed 
mother,  and  proved  a  life’s  instruction  to  Jes¬ 
sie  Hamilton,  in  his  small  deeds  of  love  and 
untaught  words  of  faith  in  the  solitude  of  that 
lodging-house.  Brave,  pure,  noble  then,  his 
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sphere  only  would  have  been  enlarged,  and 
with  his  sphere  the  weight  and  power  of  his 
character ;  but  his  spirit  would  have  been  the 
same,  and  in  the  dying  child  it  was  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  it  would  have  been  in  the  renowned 
philosopher. 

We  have  given  this  simple  story — simple 
in  all  its  bearings — as  an  instance  of  how 
much  real  heroism  is  daily  enacted,  how 
much  true  morality  daily  cherished,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions.  A  widow  and 
her  young  son  cast  on  the  world  without  suf- 
hcient  means  of  living — a  brave  boy  battling 
against  poverty  and  sickness  combined,  and 
doing  his  small  endeavor  with  manful  con¬ 
stancy — a  dying  youth,  whose  whole  soul  is 
penetrated  with  love,  as  with  a  divine  song : 
all  these  are  elements  of  true  human  interest, 
and  these  are  circumstances  to  be  found  in 
every  street  of  a  crowded  city.  And  to  such 
as  these  is  the  divine  mission  of  brotherly 
charity  r^uired ;  for  though  poverty  may 
not  be  relieved  by  reason  of  our  inability,  suf¬ 
fering  may  always  be  lightened  by  oursympa- 
thy.  It  takes  but  a  word  of  love,  a  glance  of 
pity,  a  gentle  kiss  of  affection — it  takes  but  an 
hour  of  our  day,  a  prayer  at  night,  and  we  may 
walk  through  the  sick  world  and  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  as  angels  dropping  balm  and  comfort  on 
the  wounded.  The  cup  of  such  human  love 
as  this  poured  freely  out  will  prove  in  truth 
"  twice  blessed,”  returning  back  to  our  own 
hearts  the  peace  we  have  shed  on  others. 
Alas !  alas  I  how  thick  the  harvest  and  how 
few  the  reapers ! 


From  tho  Nortk  British  Raviov, 
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It  was  in  the  winter  of  1786-7  that  the  ! 
poet  Bums,  a  new  prospect  having  been  ■ 
suddenly  opened  up  to  him  by  the  kind  in¬ 
tervention  of  Blacklock,  and  a  few  other  in¬ 
fluential  men  in  Edinburgh,  abandoned  his 
desperate  project  of  emigrating  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  hastened  to  pay  his  first  and 
memorable  visit  to  the  Scottish  metropolis. 
During  that  winter,  as  all  who  are  acquainted 

*  Lift  of  Lord  Jeffrey :  %riih  a  Selection  from  hie 
Corrcfondenee.  By  Lc>u>  Cockburn,  ono  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  2  volt. 
Edinburgh,  1862. 


with  his  life  know,  the  Ayrshire  ploughman, 
then  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  was  the  lion 
of  Edinburgh  society.  Lord  Monboddo, 
Dugald  Stewart,  Harry  Erskine,  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  Henry  Mackenzie,  Dr. 
Gregory,  Dr.  Black,  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson — 
such  were  the  names  then  most  con.spicuous 
in  the  literary  capital  of  North  Britain  ;  and 
it  was  in  the  company  of  these  men,  alter¬ 
nated  with  that  of  iheOreeches,  theSmellies, 
the  Willie  Nicols,  and  other  contemporary 
Edinburgh  celebrities  of  a  lower  grade,  that 
Burns  first  realized  the  fact  that  he  was  no 
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mere  bard  of  local  note,  but  a  new  power 
and  magnate  in  ScottUb  literature. 

To  thoHO  who  are  alive  to  the  poetry  of 
coincidences,  two  anecdotes  connected  with 
this  residence  of  Burns  in  Edinburgh  will 
always  be  specially  interesting.  What  read¬ 
er  of  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott  is  there  who 
does  not  remember  the  account  there  given 
of  Scott’s  6rst  and  only  interview  with 
Burns  ?  As  the  story  is  now  more  minutely 
told  in  Mr.  Rr)bert  Chambers’s  Life  of 
Burns,  Scott,  who  was  then  a  lad  of  seven¬ 
teen,  just  removed  from  the  High  School  to 
a  desk  in  his  father’s  office,  was  invited  by 
his  friend  and  companion,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Ferguson,  to  accompany  him  to  Ais  father’s 
house  on  an  evening  when  Burns  was  to  be 
there.  The  two  youngsters  entered  the 
room,  sat  down  unnoticed  by  their  seniors, 
and  looked  on  and  listened  in  modest  silence. 
Burns,  when  he  came  in,  seemed  a  little  out 
of  his  element,  and,  instead  of  mingling  at 
once  with  the  company,  kept  going  about 
the  room,  looking  at  the  pictures  on  the 
walls.  One  print  particularly  arrested  his 
attention.  It  represented  a  soldier  lying 
dead  among  the  snow,  his  dog  on  one  side, 
and  a  woman  with  her  child  in  her  arms  on 
the  other.  Underneath  the  print  were  some 
lines  of  verse  descriptive  of  the  subject, 
which  Burns  read  aloud  with  a  voice  faltering 
with  emotion.  A  little  while  after,  turning  | 
to  the  company  and  pointing  to  the  print,  he 
asked  if  any  one  could  tell  him  who  was  the 
author  of  the  lines.  No  one  chanced  to 
know,  excepting  Scott,  who  remembered 
that  they  were  from  an  obscure  poem  of 
Langhorne’s.  The  information,  whispered 
by  Scott  to  some  one  near,  was  repeated  to 
Burns,  who,  after  asking  a  little  more  about 
the  matter,  rewarded  bis  young  informant 
with  a  look  of  kindly  interest,  and  the  words, 
(Sir  Adam  Ferguson  reports  them,)  “  You’ll 
be  a  man  yet,  sir.”  Such  is  the  one  story, 
the  story  of  the  “  literary  ordination,”  as 
Mr.  Chambers  well  calls  it,  of  Scott  by 
Burns — a  scene  which  we  think  Sir  William 
Allan  would  have  delighted  to  paint.  The 
other  story,  we  believe,  is  now  told  for  the 
first  time  by  Lord  Cockburn.  Somewhere 
about  the  very  day  on  which  the  foregoing 
incident  happened,  "  a  little  black  creature” 
of  a  boy,  we  are  told,  who  was  going  up  the 
High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  staring  dili¬ 
gently  about  him,  was  attracted  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man  whom  be  saw  standing  on 
the  pavement.  He  was  taking  a  good  and 
leisurely  view  of  the  object  of  his  curiosity, 
when  some  one  standing  at  a  shop-door 


tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  “  Ay, 
laddie,  ye  may  weel  look  at  that  man  !  that’s 
Robert  Burns.”  The  “  little  black  crea¬ 
ture,”  thus  early  addicted  to  criticism,  was 
Francis  Jeffrey,  the  junior  of  Scott  by  four 
years,  and  exactly  four  years  behind  him  in 
the  classes  of  the  High  School,  where  he 
was  known  as  a  clever  nervous  little  fellow, 
who  never  lost  a  place  without  crying.  It 
is  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact  by  Lord 
Cockburn,  that  Jeffrey’s  first  teacher  at  the 
High  School,  a  Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  of  sending  forth,  from 
three  successive  classes  of  four  years  each, 
three  pupils  no  less  distinguished  than 
Walter  Scott,  Francis  Jeffrey,  and  Henry 
Brougham. 

It  IS  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  anecdote 
that  we  cite  these  names  and  coincidences. 
We  should  like  very  much  to  make  out  for 
Scotland  in  general  as  suggestive  a  series  of 
her  intellectual  representatives  as  Lord 
Cockburn  has  here  made  out  for  part  of  the 
pedagogic  era  of  the  worthy  and  long  dead 
Mr.  Luke  Fraser.  Confining  our  regards  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  enable  us  to  group  together  at  least 
j  three  conspicuous  Scottish  names  as  belong¬ 
ing,  by  right  of  birth,  to  the  third  quarter 
of  that  century — Burns,  born  in  Ayrshire  in 
1759;  Scott,  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1769; 
and  Jeffrey,  born  in  the  same  place  in  1773. 
Supposing  we  go  a  little  farther  back  for 
some  other  prominent  Scottish  names  of  the 
same  century,  the  readiest  to  occur  to  the 
memory  will  be  those  of  James  Thomson, 
the  poet,  born  in  Roxburghshire  in  1700; 
Thomas  Reid,  the  philosopher,  born  near 
Aberdeen  in  1710;  David  Hume,  born  at 
Edinburgh  in  1711;  Robertson  the  histo¬ 
rian,  born  in  Mid-Lothian  in  1721;  Tobias 
Smollett,  the  novelist,  born  at  Cardross  in 
the  same  year  ;  Adam  Smith,  born  at  Kirk- 
aldy  in  1723;  Robert  Fergusson,  the  Scot¬ 
tish  poet,  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1750  ;  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  bora  at  Edinburgh  in  1753. 
And  if  fur  a  similar  purpose,  we  come  down 
to  the  last  quarter  of  the  century,  five  names 
at  least  will  be  sure  to  occur  to  us,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  Brougham — Thomas  Camp¬ 
bell,  born  at  Glasgow  in  1777  ;  Thomas 
Chalmers,  born  at  Anstruther  in  Fifeshire  in 
'  1780:  John  Wilson,  bora,  if  we  may  trust 
'  our  authorities,  at  Paisley  in  1789  ;  Thomas 
Carlyle,  horn  at  Ecclefechan  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire  in  1795;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
born  at  Edinburgh  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  In  this  list  we  omit  the  distin¬ 
guished  contemporary  Scottish  names  in 
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physical  science  ;  we  oaght  not,  however,  to 
omit  the  names  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
bom  near  Inverness  in  1765,  and  James 
Mill,  born  at  Montrose  in  1773.  The  short 
life  of  Burns,  if  we  choose  him  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  of  the  group,  connects  together 
all  these  names.  The  oldest  of  them  was  in 
the  prime  of  life  when  Bums  was  born,  and 
the  youngest  of  them  had  seen  the  light 
before  Burns  died. 

On  glancing  in  order  along  this  series  of 
eminent  Scotchmen  born  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  be 
roughly  distributed  into  two  nearly  equal 
classes — men  of  philosophic  intellect,  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  work  of  general  speculation,  or 
thought  as  such ;  and  men  of  literary  or 
poetic  genius,  whose  works  belong  more 
properly  to  the  category  of  pure  literary  or 
artistic  effort.  In  the  one  class  may  be  rank¬ 
ed  Reid,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald  Stew¬ 
art,  Mackintosh,  Mill,  Chalmers,  and  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Hamilton ;  in  the  other,  Thomson, 
Smollett,  Robertson,  Fergusson,  Burns,  Scott, 
Jeffrey,  Campbell,  Wilson,  Irving,  and  Car¬ 
lyle.  Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken.  In  using 
the  phrases  “  philosophic  intellect  ”  and  “  li¬ 
terary  genius,”  to  denote  the  distinction  re¬ 
ferred  to,  we  do  not  imply  anything  of  accu¬ 
rate  discrimination  between  the  phrases  them¬ 
selves.  For  aught  that  we  care,  the  phrases 
may  be  reversed,  and  the  men  of  the  one 
class  may  be  styled  men  of  philosophic  ge¬ 
nius,  and  those  of  the  other  men  of  literary 
habit  and  intellect.  If  we  prefer  to  follow 
the  popular  usage  in  our  application  of  the 
terms,  it  is  not  with  any  intention  of  making 
out  for  the  one  class,  by  the  appropriation  to 
it  of  the  peculiar  term  “  genius,”  a  certificate 
of  a  higher  kind  of  excellence  than  belongs  to 
the  other.  Even  according  to  the  popular 
acceptation  of  the  term,  several  of  those 
whom  we  have  included  in  the  literary  cate¬ 
gory — as,  for  example,  Robertson,  must  be 
denied  the  title  of  men  of  genius  ;  while,  ac¬ 
cording  to  no  endurable  definition  of  the  term, 
could  the  title  of  men  of  genius  be  refused 
to  such  men  as  Adam  Smith,  or  Chalmers, 
or  Hamilton.  Nor  even,  when  thus  explained, 
will  our  classification  bear  any  very  rigid 
scrutiny.  By  a  considerable  portion  of  what 
may  be  called  the  fundamental  or  unapparent 
half  of  bis  genius,  Carlyle  belongs  to  the 
class  of  speculative  thinkers ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  case  of  Chalmers  is  one  in 
which  the  thinking  or  speculative  faculty, 
which  certainly  belonged  to  him,  was  sur¬ 
charged  and  deluged  by  such  a  constant 
flood  from  the  feelings  that,  instead  of  rank- 
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ing  him  with  the  thinkers  as  above,  we  might, 
with  equal  or  greater  propriety,  transpose 
him  to  the  other  side,  or  even  name  him  on 
both  sides.  His  thinking  faculty,  which  was 
what  he  himself  set  most  store  by,  was  so 
beset  and  begirt  by  his  other  and  more  act¬ 
ive  dispositions,  that  instead  of  working  on 
and  on  through  any  resisting  medium  with 
iron  continuity,  it  discharged  itself  almost 
invariably,  as  soon  as  it  touched  a  subject,  in 
large  proximate  generalizations.  On  the 
whole,  then,  instead  of  the  foregoing  classifi¬ 
cation  of  eminent  Scotchmen  into  men  of 
speculation  and  men  of  general  literature, 
one  might  adopt  as  equally  serviceable  a  less 
formal  classification  which  the  common  sati¬ 
rical  talk  respecting  Scotchmen  will  suggest. 
The  hard,  cool,  logical  Scotchman — such  is 
the  stereotyped  phrase  in  which  English¬ 
men  describe  the  natives  of  North  Britain. 
There  is  a  suflicient  amount  of  true  percep¬ 
tion  in  the  phrase  to  justify  its  use  ;  but  the 
appreciation  it  involves  reaches  only  to  the 
surface.  The  well-known  phrase,  per/erndum 
ingenium  Scoiorum,  used,  Buchanan  tells  us, 
centuries  ago  on  the  continent  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  Scottish  character  then  univer¬ 
sally  current  and  founded  on  a  large  induc¬ 
tion  of  instances,  is,  in  reality,  far  nearer  to 
the  fact.  Without  maintaining  at  present 
that  all  Scotchmen  are  perfervid, — that 
Scotchmen  in  general  are,  as  we  have  seen 
it  ingeniously  argued,  not  cool,  calculating, 
and  cautious,  but  positively  rash,  fanatical, 
and  tempestuous ;  it  will  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  instances  which  prove  at  least  that 
ionie  Scotchmen  have  this  character.  The 
thing  may  be  expressed  thus  : — On  referring 
to  the  actual  list  of  Scotchmen  who  have  ob¬ 
tained  eminence  by  their  writings  or  speeches 
in  this  or  the  last  century,  two  types  may  be 
distinguished,  in  one  or  the  other  of  which 
the  Scottish  mind  seems  necessarily  to  cast 
itself — an  intellectual  type  specifically  Scot¬ 
tish,  but  Scottish  only  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  type  which  cultured  Scottish  minds  as¬ 
sume  when  they  devote  themselves  t«  the 
work  of  specific  investigation ;  and  a  more 
popular  type,  characterizing  those  Scotch¬ 
men  who,  instead  of  pursuing  the  work  of 
specific  investigation,  follow  a  career  calling 
forth  all  the  resources  of  Scottish  sentiment. 
Scotchmen  of  the  first  or  more  recondite  and 
formal  type  are  Reid,  Smith,  Hume,  Mill, 
Mackintosh,  and  Hamilton,  in  all  of  whom, 
notwithstanding  their  differences,  we  see  that 
tendency  towards  metaphysical  speculation 
for  which  the  Scottish  mind  has  become  ce¬ 
lebrated  ;  Scotchmen  of  the  other  or  popular 
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type,  partaking  of  the  metaphysical  tendency  •) 
or  not,  but  drawing  their  essential  inspiration  | 
from  the  sentimental  depths  of  the  national  j 
character,  are  Burns,  Scott,  Chalmers,  Irving, 
and  Carlyle.  However  we  may  choose  to 
express  it,  the  fact  of  this  two-fold  forth- 
going  of  the  Scottish  mind,  either  in  the  scho¬ 
lastic  and  logical  direction  marked  out  by 
one  series  of  eminent  predecessors,  or  in  the 
popular  and  literary  direction  marked  out  by 
another  series  of  eminent  predecessors,  can¬ 
not  be  denied. 

After  all,  however,  (for  we  cannot  yet  leave 
this  topic,)  there  is,  classify  and  distinguish 
as  we  may,  a  remarkable  degree  of  homo- 
geneousness  among  Scotchmen.  The  people 
of  North  Britain  are  more  homogeneous — 
have  decidedly  a  more  visible  basis  of  com¬ 
mon  character — than  the  people  of  South 
Britati.  A  Scotchman  may  indeed  be  al¬ 
most  anything  that  is  possible  in  this  world  ; 
he  may  be  a  saint  or  a  debauchee,  a  Christian 
or  a  sceptic,  a  spendthrift  or  a  usurer,  a  sol¬ 
dier  or  a  statesman,  a  poet  or  a  statistician,  a 
iiool  or  a  Hianof  genius,  clear-headed  or  con¬ 
fused-headed,  aXhomas  Chalmers  or  a  Joseph 
Hume,  a  dry  man  of  mere  secular  facts,  or  a 
man  through  whose  mind  there  roll  for  ever 
the  stars  and  all  mysteries.  Still,  under  every 
possible  form  of  mental  combination  or  ac¬ 
tivity,  there  will  be  found  in  every  Scotch¬ 
man  something  distinguishable  as  his  birth- 
quality  or  Scotticism.  And  what  is  this 
Scotticism  of  Scotchmen — this  ineradicable, 
universally-combinableelement  or  peculiarity, 
breathed  into  the  Scottish  soul  by  those  con¬ 
ditions  of  nature  and  of  life  which  inhere  in 
or  hover  over  the  area  of  Scottish  earth,  and 
which  are  repeated  in  the  same  precise  en¬ 
semble  nowhere  else?  Comes  it  from  the 
bills,  or  the  moors,  or  the  mists,  or  any  of 
those  other  features  of  scenery  and  climate  j 
which  distinguish  bleak  and  rugged  Scotland 
from  green  and  fertile  England  ?  In  part, 
doubtless,  from  these,  as  from  all  else  that  is 
Scottish.  But  there  are  hills,  and  moors, 
and  mists  where  Scotchmen  are  not  bred  ; 
and  it  is  rather  in  the  long  series  of  the  memor¬ 
able  things  that  have  been  done  on  the  Scot¬ 
tish  hills  and  moors — the  acts  which  the  re¬ 
trospective  eye  sees  dashing  through  the  old 
Scottish  mists,  that  one  is  to  seek  the  origin 
and  explanation  of  whatever  Scotticism  is. 
Now,  as  compared  with  England  at  least,  that 
which  has  come  down  to  the  natives  of  Scot¬ 
land  as  something  peculiar,  generated  by  the 
series  of  past  transactions  of  which  their 
country  has  been  the  scene,  is  an  intense 
spirit  of  nationality. 

VOE  XXVIL  NO.  III. 


No  nation  in  the  world  is  more  factitious 
than  the  Scotch — more  composite  as  regards 
the  materials  out  of  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
structed.  If  in  England  there  have  been 
Britons,  Celts,  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and 
Normans,  in  Scotland  there  have  been  Celts, 
Britons,  Romans,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  Normans.  The  only  difference 
of  any  consequence  in  this  respect  probably 
is,  that  whereas  in  England  the  Celtic  element 
is  derived  chiefly  from  the  British  or  Welsh, 
and  the  Teutonic  element  chiefly  from  the 
Continental- German  source,  in  Scotland  the 
Gaels  have  furnished  most  of  the  Celtic,  and 
the  Scandinavian  Germans  most  of  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  element.  Nor  if  we  regard  the  agencies 
that  have  acted  intellectually  on  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  shall  we  find  Scotland  to  have  been  less 
notably  affected  from  without  than  England. 
To  mention  only  one  circumstance,  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  Scotland  was  marked  by  a  much 
more  decided  importation  of  new  modes  of 
thinking  and  new  social  forms  than  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  the  sister  country.  But  though 
quite  as  factitious,  therefore,  as  the  English 
nation,  the  Scottish,  by  reason  of  its  very 
smallness,  fur  one  thing,  has  always  possess¬ 
ed  a  more  intense  consciousness  of  its  nation¬ 
ality,  and  a  greater  liability  to  be  acted  upon 
throughout  its  whole  substance  by  a  common 
thought  or  common  feeling.  Even  as  late  as 
the  year  1707,  the  entire  population  of  Scot¬ 
land  did  not  exceed  one  million  of  individ¬ 
uals;  and  if,  going  further  back,  we  fancy 
this  small  nation  placed  on  the  frontier  of  one 
so  much  larger,  and  obliged  continually  to 
defend  itself  sigainst  the  attacks  of  so  power¬ 
ful  a  neighbor,  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  how,  in  the  smaller  nation,  the 
feeling  of  a  central  life  would  be  sooner  de¬ 
veloped  .and  kept  more  continuously  active. 
The  sentiment  of  nationality  is  essentially 
negative;  it  is  the  sentiment  of  a  people 
which  has  been  taught  to  recognize  its  own 
individuality  by  incessantly  marking  the  line 
of  exclusion  between  itself  and  others.  Al¬ 
most  all  the  great  movements  of  Scotland,  as 
a  nation,  have  accordingly  been  of  a  negative 
character,  that  is,  movements  of  self-defence 
— the  War  of  National  Independence  against 
the  Edwards ;  the  Non-Episcopal  struggle  in 
I  the  reigns  of  the  Charleses:  and  even  the 
Non-Intrusion  controversy  of  later  times. 
The  very  motto  of  Scotland,  as  a  nation,  is 
negative — Nemo  me  impune  lacesset.  It  is 
different  with  England.  There  have  of  course 
been  negative  movements  in  England  too,  but 
these  have  been  movements  of  one  faction  or 
part  of  the  English  people  against  another ; 
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and  the  activity  of  the  English  nation,  as  a  < 
whole,  has  consisted,  not  in  preserving  its 
own  individuality  from  external  attack,  but 
in  fully  and  genially  evolving  the  various 
elements  which  it  finds  within  itself,  or  in 
powerful  positive  exertions  of  its  strength 
upon  what  lies  outside  it. 

The  first  and  most  natural  form  of  what 
we  have  called  the  Scotticism  of  Scotchmen, 
that  is,  of  the  peculiarity  which  differences 
them  from  people  of  other  countries,  and 
more  expressly  from  Englishmen,  is  this 
amor  pairia,  this  inordinate  intensity  of  na¬ 
tional  feeling.  There  are  very  few  Scotch¬ 
men  who,  whatever  they  may  pretend,  are 
devoid  of  this  pride  of  being  Scotchmen. 
Penetrate  to  the  heart  of  any  Scotchman, 
even  the  most  Anglified,  or  the  most  philo¬ 
sophic  that  can  be  found,  and  there  will 
certainly  be  found  a  remnant  in  It  of  loving 
regard  for  the  little  land  that  lies  north  of 
the  Tweed.  And  what  eminent  Scotchman 
can  be  named  in  whose  constitution  a  larger 
or  smaller  proportion  of  the  amor  Scotice  has 
not  been  visible  ?  In  some  of  the  foremost 
of  such  men,  as  Burns,  Scott,  and  Wilson, 
this  amor  Scotice  has  even  been  present  as  a 
confessed  ingredient  of  their  genius — a  sen¬ 
timent  determining,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
style  and  matter  of  all  that  they  have  written 
or  attempted. 

“  The  rough  bur-thistle  spreading  wide 
Amang  the  bearded  bear — 

I  turn’d  the  weeding-heuk  aside, 

.  And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 

No  nation,  no  station 

My  envy  e’er  could  raise — 

A  Scot  still,  but  blot  still, 

I  knew  nae  higher  praise.” 

In  reading  the  writings  of  such  men,  one  is 
perpetually  reminded,  in  the  most  direct 
manner,  that  these  writings  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  a  strictly  national 
literature.  But  even  in  those  Scotchmen  in 
the  determination  of  whose  intellectual  efforts 
the  amor  Scotice  has  acted  no  such  obvious 
and  ostensible  part,  the  presence  of  some 
mental  reference  to,  or  intermittent  communi¬ 
cation  of  sentiment  with,  the  land  of  their 
birth,  is  almost  sure  to  be  detected.  The 
speculations  of  Reid  and  Hume  and  Adam 
Smith,  and,  in  some  degree,  also,  those  of 
Chalmers,  were  in  subjects  interesting  not  to 
Scotchmen  alone,  but  to  the  human  race  as 
such  ;  and  yet,  precisely  as  these  men  enun¬ 
ciated  their  generalities  intended  for  the 
whole  world  in  good  broad  Scotch,  so  had 
they  all,  after  their  different  ways,  a  genuine 


■Scottish  relish  for  Scottish  humors,  jokes, 
and  antiquities.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
Carlyle,  a  power  as  he  is  recognized  to  be 
not  in  Scottish  only,  but  in  all  British  litera¬ 
ture.  Even  James  Mill,  who,  more  than 
most  Scotchmen,  succeeded  in  conforming, 
both  in  speech  and  in  writing,  to  English 
habits  and  requirements,  relapsed  into  a 
Scotchman  when  he  listened  to  a  Scottish 
song,  or  told  a  Scottish  anecdote.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  interesting  example  of  the 
appearance  of  an  intense  amor  Scotia^  where, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  have 
been  least  expected,  is  afforded  by  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  If  there  is  a 
man  now  alive  conspicuous  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  for  the  exercise  on  the  most 
magnificent  scale  of  an  intellect  the  most 
pure  and  abstract,  that  man  is  Sir  William  ; 
and  yet,  not  even  when  discussing  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  unconditioned,  or  perfecting  the 
theory  of  syllogism  which  is  universal,  does 
Sir  William  forget  his  Scottish  lineage.  With 
what  glee,  in  his  notes,  or  in  stray  passages, 
in  his  dissertations  themselves,  does  he  seize 
every  opportunity  of  adding  to  the  proofs 
that  speculation  in  general  has  been  largely 
affected  by  the  stream  of  specific  Scottish 
thought — quoting,  for  example,  the  saying  of 
Scaliger,  “Lee  Ecossots  stmt  bans  Philoso- 
phes  or  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  almost  every  continental  university  had 
I  a  Scottish  professorship  of  philosophy,  speci¬ 
ally  so  named  ;  or  reviving  the  memories  of 
defunct  Bulfours,  and  Duncans,  and  Chal¬ 
merses,  and  Dalgarnos,  and  other  "Scoti 
extra  Scotiam  atjentes"  of  other  centuries ; 
or  startling  his  readers  with  such  genealogi¬ 
cal  facts  as  that  Immanuel  Kant  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  had  Scottish  grandfathers,  and 
that  the  celebrated  French  metaphysician, 
Destutt  Tracy,  was,  in  reality,  but  a  trans¬ 
mogrified  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Stott ! 
We  know  nothing  more  refreshing  than  such 
evidences  of  strung  national  feeling  in  such  a 
man.  It  is  the  Scottish  Stagirite  not  ashamed 
of  the  bonnet  and  plaid  ;  it  is  the  philosopher 
in  whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  a  Cove¬ 
nanter. 

Even  now,  when  Scotchmen,  their  native 
country  having  been  so  long  merged  in  the 
higher  unity  of  Great  Britain,  labor  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  interest  of  this  higher  unity, 
and  forget  or  set  aside  the  smaller,  they  are 
still  liable  to  be  affected  characteristically  in 
all  that  they  do  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  are  Scotchmen.  This  will  be  found 
true,  whether  we  regard  those  Scotchmen 
who  work  side  by  side  with  Elaglishmen  in 
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the  conduct  of  BrilUh  public  affairs  or  British 
commerce,  or  those  Scotchmen  who  vie  with 
Englishmen  in  the  walks  of  British  author¬ 
ship  and  literature.  In  either  ca.se  the 
Scotchman  is  distinguished  from  the  English¬ 
man  by  this,  that  he  carries  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  his  nationality  about  with  him.  Were 
he,  indeed,  disposed  to  forget  it,  the  banter 
on  the  subject  to  which  he  is  perpetually  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  society  of  his  English  friends 
and  acquaintances,  would  serve  to  keep  him 
in  mind  of  it.  It  is  the  same  now  with  the 
individual  Scotchman  cast  among  English¬ 
men  as  it  was  with  the  Scottish  nation  when 
it  had  to  defend  its  frontier  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish  armies.  He  is  in  the  position  of  a  smaller 
body  placed  in  contact  with  a  larger  one,  and 
rendered  more  intensely  conscious  of  his  in¬ 
dividuality  by  the  constant  necessity  of  as¬ 
serting  it.  But  this  self-assertion  of  a  Scotch¬ 
man  among  Englishmen,  this  constant  feel¬ 
ing,  “  I  am  a  Scotchman,”  rests,  like  the 
feeling  of  nationality  itself,  on  a  prior  as¬ 
sertion  of  what  is  in  fact  a  negative.  For  a 
Scotchman  to  be  always  thinking  “  I  am  a 
Scotchman,”  is,  in  the  circumstances  now 
under  view,  tantamount  to  always  thinking 
“  I  am  not  an  Englishman.”  The  English¬ 
man,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  correspond¬ 
ing  feeling.  As  a  member  of  the  large  body, 
whose  corporate  activity  has  always,  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  the  larger, 
been  positive  rather  than  negative,  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  simply  acts  out  harmoniously  his 
English  instincts  and  tendencies,  the  feeling 
of  not  being  a  Scotchman  never  (except  in 
the  case  of  a  stray  Englishman  located  in 
Scotland)  either  spontaneously  remaining  in 
his  mind,  or  being  roused  in  it  by  banter. 
The  Scotchman.in  short,  who  works  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  British  activity,  has  his  thoughts 
conditioned  to  some  extent  at  least  by  the  ne¬ 
gative  of  not  being  an  Englishman  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  thinks  under  no  such  limitation. 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  definition  more  es¬ 
sential  and  intimate  of  the  peculiarity  of  Scot¬ 
tish  as  compared  with  English  thought.  The 
rudest  and  most  natural  form  of  what  we  have 
called  the  Scotticism  of  Scotchmen,  consists, 
we  have  hitherto  been  saying,  in  simple  con¬ 
sciousness  of  nationality,  simple  amor  Scotia, 
or,  under  mere  restricted  circumstances,  the 
simple  feeling  of  not  being  an  Englishman. 
There  are  some  Scotchmen,  however,  in  whom 
this  first  and  most  natural  form  of  Scotticism 
is  not  very  well  pronounced,  and  who  are 
either  emancipated  from  it,  or  think  that  they 
are.  We  knoV  not  a  few  Scottish  minds  who 
have  really  succeeded  in  transferring  their 


enthusiastic  regards  from  Scotland  as  such  to  H 

the  higher  unity  of  Great  Britain — men,  who,  ^ 

sometimes  speaking  in  their  own  Scottish  ac-  \ 

cent,  sometimes  in  an  accent  almost  purely  I 

English,  find  the  objects  of  their  solicitude  $ 

and  admiration,  not  in  the  land  lying  north  ; 

of  the  Tweed,  but  rather  in  England — its  rich  I 

green  parks  and  field,  its  broad  ecclesiastical  j 

hierarchy,  its  noble  halls  of  learning,  its  ma¬ 
jestic  and  varied  literature,  the  full  and  gen¬ 
erous  character  of  its  manly  people.  We  | 

know  Scotchmen  whose  sentiment  is  more 
deeply  stirred  by  Shakespeare’s  famous  apos¬ 
trophe  to  “  this  England,”  than  by  Scott’s  to 
the  land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 

And  as  Scotland  and  England  are  incorpor¬ 
ated,  such  men  are  and  must  be  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  But  even  they  shall  not  escape.  If 
their  native  quality  of  Scotticism  does  not 
survive  in  them  in  the  more  palpable  and  open 
form  of  mere  national  feeling,  mere  amor  Sco¬ 
tia,  it  survives,  nevertheless,  in  an  intellectual 
habit,  having  the  same  root,  and  ns  indestruc¬ 
tible.  And  what  is  this  habit  ?  The  popular 
charges  of  dogmatism,  opinionativeness,  pug¬ 
nacity,  and  the  like,  brought  against  Scotch¬ 
men  by  Englishmen,  are  so  many  approxima¬ 
tions  to  a  definition  of  it.  For  our  part,  we 
should  say  that  the  special  habit  or  peculi¬ 
arity  which  distinguishes  the  intellectual  man¬ 
ifestations  of  Scotchmen — that,  in  short,  in 
which  the  Scotticism  of  Scotchmen  most  inti¬ 
mately  consists, — is  the  habit  of  emphasis.  All 
Scotchmen  are  emphatic.  If  a  Scotchman  is 
a  fool,  he  gives  such  emphasis  to  the  non¬ 
sense  he  utters  as  to  be  infinitely  more  insuffer¬ 
able  than  a  fool  of  any  other  country;  if  a 
Scotchman  is  a  man  of  genius,  he  gives  such 
emphasis  to  the  good  things  he  has  to  com¬ 
municate,  that  they  have  a  supremely  good 
chance  of  being  at  once  or  very  soon  attend¬ 
ed  to.  This  hahit  of  emphasis,  we  believe,  is 
exactly  that  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotornm 
which  used  to  be  remarked  some  centuries 
ago,  wherever  Scotchmen  were  known.  But 
emphasis  is  perhaps  a  better  word  than  fervor. 

Many  Scotchmen  are  fervid  too,  but  not  all ; 
but  all,  absolutely  all,  are  emphatic.  No  one 
will  call  Joseph  Hume  a  fervid  man,  but  he  is 
certainly  emphatic.  And  so  with  David  Hume, 
or  Reid, or  Adam  Smith,  or  any  of  those  colder- 
natured  Scotchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken ; 
fervor  cannot  be  predicated  of  them,  but  they 
had  plenty  of  emphasis.  In  men  like  Bums, 
or  Chalmers,  or  Irving,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  both  emphasis  and  fervor;  so  also 
with  Carlyle ;  and  so,  under  a  still  more  curi¬ 
ous  combination,  with  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

And  as  we  distinguish  emphasis  from  fervor. 
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BO  would  we  distinguish  it  from  perseTerance.  < 
Scotchmen  are  said  to  be  persevering,  but  the  | 
saying  is  not  universally  true ;  Scotchmen  are 
or  are  not  morally  persevering,  but  all  Scotch¬ 
men  are  intellectually  emphatic.  Emphasis, 
we  repeat,  intellectual  emphasis — the  habit 
of  laying  stress  on  certain  things  rather  thion 
co-ordinating  all — in  this  consists  what  is  es¬ 
sential  in  the  Scotticism  of  Scotchmen.  And 
as  this  observation  is  empirically  verihed  by 
the  very  manner  in  which  Scotchmen  enun¬ 
ciate  their  words  in  ordinary  talk,  so  it  might 
be  deduced  scientifically  from  what  we  have 
already  said  regarding  the  nature  and  effects 
of  the  feeling  of  nationality.  The  habit  of 
thinking  emphatically  is  a  necessary  result  of 
thinking  much  in  the  presence  of,  and  in  resist¬ 
ance  to,  a  negative  ;  it  is  the  habit  of  a  people 
that  has  been  accustomed  to  act  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  rather  than  of  a  people  peacefully 
self-evolved  and  accustomed  to  act  positively ; 
it  is  the  habit  of  Protestantism  rather  than  of 
Catholicism,  of  Presbyterianism  rather  than 
of  Episcopacy,  of  Dissent  rather  than  of 
Conformity. 

The  greatest  effects  which  the  Scottish 
mihd  has  yet  produced  on  the  world — and 
these  effects,  by  the  confesiion  of  Englishmen 
themselves,  have  not  been  small — have  been 
the  results,  in  part  at  least,  of  this  national 
habit  of  emphasis.  Until  towards  the  close 
of  last  century,  the  special  department  of 
labor  in  which  Scotchmen  had,  to  any  great 
extent,  exerted  themselves  so  as  to  make  a 
figure  in  the  general  intellectual  world,  was 
the  department  of  Philosophy — Metaphysical 
and  Dialectic.  Their  triumphs  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  are  historical.  What  is  called  the 
Scottish  Philosophy,  constitutes,  in  the  eyes 
of  all  who  know  anything  of  history,  a  most 
important  stage  in  the  intellectual  evolution 
of  modern  times.  From  the  time  of  those 
old  Duncans,  and  Balfours,  and  Dalgarnos, 
mentioned  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
discoursed  on  philosophy,  and  wrote  dialect¬ 
ical  treatises  in  Latin  in  ail  the  cities  of  the 
Continent,  down  to  our  own  days,  we  can 
point  to  a  succession  of  Scottish  thinkers  in 
whom  the  interest  in  metaphysical  studies 
was  kept  alive,  and  by  whose  labors  new 
contributions  to  mental  science  were  con¬ 
tinually  being  made.  It  was  by  the  Scot¬ 
tish  mind,  in  fact,  that  the  modern  philosophy 
was  conducted  to  that  point  where  Kant  and 
the  Germans  took  it  up.  The  qualifications 
of  the  Scottish  mind  for  this  task  were, 
doubtless,  various.  Parhaps  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  that  special  combination  of  the  Celtic 
and  the  Scandinavian  out  of  which  the  Scot- 
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tish  nation,  for  the  most  part,  took  its  rise, 
to  produce  an  aptitude  for  dialectical  exer¬ 
cises.  Naw,  farther,  it  would  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  fanciful  to  suppose  that  those  very 
national  struggles  of  the  Scotch  in  the  course 
of  which  they  acquired  so  strong  a  sense  of 
their  national  individuality,  that  is,  of  the 
distinction  between  all  that  was  Scotch  and 
all  that  was  not  Scotch  served,  in  a  rough 
way,  to  facilitate  to  all  Scotchmen  that 
fundamental  idea  of  the  distinction  between 
the  Ego  and  the  Non-Ego,  the  clear  and 
rigorous  apprehension  of  which  is  the  first 
step  in  philosophy,  and  the  one  test  of  the 
philosopher.  But,  in  a  still  more  important 
degree,  we  hold  the  success  of  the  Scottish 
mind  in  philosophy  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  national  habit  of  intellectual  emphasis. 
A  Scotchman,  when  he  thinks,  cannot,  so 
easily  and  comfortable  as  the  Englishman, 
repose  on  an  upper  level  of  propositions  co¬ 
ordinated  for  him  by  tradition,  sweet  feeling, 
and  pleasant  circumstance  ;  that  necessity  of 
his  nature  which  leads  him  to  emphtisize 
certain  things  rather  than  to  take  all  things 
together  in  their  established, co-ordination, 
drives  him  down  and  still  down  in  se^irch  of 
certain  generalities  whereon  he  may  see  that 
all  can  be  built.  It  was  this  habit  of  em¬ 
phasis,  this  inability  to  rest  on  the  level  of 
sweetly-composed  experience,  that  led  Hume 
to  scepticism ;  it  was  the  same  habit,  the 
same  inability,  conjoined,  however,  with  more 
of  faith  and  reverence,  that  led  Reid  to  lay 
down  in  the  chasm  of  Hume’s  scepticism 
certain  blocks  of  ultimate  propositions  or 
principles,  capable  of  being  individually  enu¬ 
merated,  and  yet,  as  he  thought,  forming  a 
sufficient  basement  for  all  that  men  think  or 
believe.  And  the  same  tendency  is  visible 
among  Scotchmen  now.  It  amazes  Scotchmen 
to  see  on  what  proximate  propositions  even 
Englishmen  who  are  celebrated  ns  thinkers 
can  rest,  and  how  little  the  best  of  them, 
such  as  Whewell,  Maurice,  Hare,  Henry 
Taylor,  and  some  others,  seem  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  persisting  towards  first  princi¬ 
ples.  The  e.ssays  of  Henry  Taylor  and  of 
Arthur  Help.s  are,  in  this  respect,  most  char¬ 
acteristically  English.  As  writings,  they  are 
most  sweet,  solid  and  scH)thing ;  and  yet  there 
is  many  a  Scotchman  with  not  half  the  intel¬ 
lect  of  either  of  the  writers,  to  whom,  by 
reason  of  his  native  tendency  to  seek  for  the 
emphatic,  they  would  appear  almost  shallow. 
So  also  with  that  much  praised  old  English 
book,  Browne’s  Religio  Medici,  and  with 
many  other  old  English  prose  writings.  The 
truth  is  that,  if  Scotchmen  have,  so  far,  a 
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source  of  superiority  over  Englishmen  in  their 
lisbit  of  dwelling  only  on  the  emphntic,  they 
have  also  in  this  snme  habit  a  source  of  in¬ 
feriority.  Quietism,  mysticism,  that  soft 
meditative  disposition  which  takes  things  for 
granted  in  the  co-ordination  established  by 
mere  life  and  usage,  pouring  into  the  confu¬ 
sion  thus  externally  given  the  rich  oil  of  an 
abounding  inner  joy,  interpenetrating  all  and 
harmonizing  all — these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
alien  to  the  Scotchman.  No,  his  walk,  as  a 
thinker,  is  not  by  the  meadows,  and  the  wheat- 
fields,  and  the  green  lanes,  and  the  ivy-clad 
parish  churches,  where  all  is  gentle,  and  an¬ 
tique,  and  fertile,  but  by  the  bleak  sea-shore 
which  parts  the  certain  from  the  limitless, 
where  there  is  doubt  in  the  sea-mew’s  shriek, 
and  where  it  is  well  if,  in  the  advancing  tide, 
he  can  find  footing  on  a  rock  among  the 
tangle !  But  this  very  tendency  of  his 
towards  what  is  intellectually  extreme,  in¬ 
jures  his  sense  of  proportion  in  what  is  con¬ 
crete  and  actual ;  and  hence  it  is  that  when 
he  leaves  the  field  of  abstract  thought,  and 
betakes  himself  to  creative  literature,  he  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  comparable  in  fulness,  wealth, 
and  harmoniousness  to  the  imaginations  of  a 
Chaucer  or  a  Shakspeare.  The  highest  ge¬ 
nius,  indeed,  involves  also  the  capability  of 
the  intellectual  extreme  ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
the  writings  of  those  great  Englishmen  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  living  English  poet 
Tennyson,  there  are  strokes  in  abundance  of 
that  pure  intellectual  emphasis  in  which  the 
Scotchman  delights  ;  but  then  there  is  also 
with  them  such  a  genial  acceptance  of  all 
things,  great  or  small,  in  their  established  co¬ 
ordination,  that  the  flashes  of  emphasis  are 
as  if  they  came  not  from  a  battle  done  on  an 
open  moor,  but  from  a  battle  transacting  it¬ 
self  in  the  depths  of  a  forest.  Among  Scot¬ 
tish  thinkers.  Mackintosh  is  the  one  that  ap¬ 
proaches  nearest  to  the  English  model,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  much  of  what  he  did  consisted, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  object-matter  of 
his  speculations,  in  judicious  compromise. 

But  even  in  the  field  of  literature  we  will 
not  abandon  the  Scotchman.  His  habit  of 
emphasis  has  here  enabled  him  to  do  good 
service  too.  His  entry  on  this  field,  how¬ 
ever,  was  later  than  his  entry  on  the  field  of 
philosophy.  True,  there  had  been,  contem¬ 
porary  with  the  Scottish  philosophers,  or 
even  anterior  to  them,  Scottish  poets  and 
general  prose  writers  of  note  —  Dunbar, 
Gawin  Douglas,  King  James,  Buchanan, 
Sir  David  Lindsay,  Henderson,  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  Allan  Ramsay,  and  the  like. 


True,  also,  in  those  snatches  of  popular 
ballad  and  song  which  came  down  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  in  Scotland,  many  of 
them  written  by  no  one  knew  who,  and  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  overflowing  with  either  hu¬ 
mor  or  melancholy,  there  was  at  once  a  foun¬ 
tain  and  a  promise  of  an  exquisite  national 
literature.  We  could  think  of  old  Nicol 
Burn,  the  violer,  till  our  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

**  Bat  minstrel  Burn  cannot  assuage 
His  woes  while  time  endureth, 

To  see  the  changes  of  this  age 
Which  fleeting  time  procureth. 

Fall  many  a  place  stands  in  hard  case 
Where  joy  was  wont  beforrow, 

With  Humes  that  dwelt  on  I^eader  side. 

And  Scotts  that  dwelt  on  Yarrow.” 


There  was  literature  in  the  times  when 
such  old  strains  were  sung.  But  the  true 
avatar  of  the  Scottish  mind  in  modern  liter¬ 
ature,  came  later  than  the  manifestation  of 
the  same  mind  in  Philosophy.  Were  we  to 
fix  a  precise  dale  for  it,  we  should  name  the 
period  of  Burns’s  first  visit  to  Edinburgh, 
and  familiar  meetings  with  the  men  of  literary 
talent  and  distinction  then  assembled  there. 
Edinburgh  was,  indeed,  even  then  a  literary 
capital,  boasting  of  its  Monboddos,  and  Stew¬ 
arts,  and  Robertsons,  and  Blairs,  and  Mac¬ 
kenzies,  and  Gregories — men  who  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  the  race  of  literary  rivalry  with 
their  contemporaries  south  of  the  Tweed. 

But,  so  far  as  the  literary  excellence  of  these 
men  did  not  depend  on  their  participation  in 
that  tendency  to  abstract  thinking,  which 
had  already  produced  its  special  fruit  in  the 
Scottish  Philosophy,  it  consisted  in  little 
more  than  a  reflection  or  imitation  of  what 
was  already  common  and  acknowledged  in 
the  prior  or  contemporary  literature  of  South 
Britain.  To  write  essays  such  as  those  of 
the  Sftertator;  to  be  master  of  a  style  which 
Englishmen  should  pronounce  pure,  and  to 
produce  compositions  in  that  style  worthy  of  | 

being  ranked  with  the  compositions  of  Eng-  i 

lish  authors — such  was  the  aim  and  aspira-  '• 

tion  of  Edinburgh  literati,  between  whom  I 

and  their  London  cousins  there  was  all  the  ‘ 

diflference  that  there  is  between  the  latitude 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  latitude  of  London,  be¬ 
tween  the  daily  use  of  the  broad  Scotch  dia-  j 

lect,  and  the  daily  use  of  the  classic  English. 

For  Scotland  this  mere  imitation  of  English  | 

models  was  but  a  poor  and  unsatisfactory  ' 

vein  of  literary  enterprise.  What  was  neces-  ’ 

sary  was  the  appearance  of  some  man  of  l 

genius  who  should  flash  through  all  that,  i 
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and  who,  by  the  application  to  literature,  or 
the  art  of  utiiversal  expression,  of  that  same 
Scottish  habit  of  emphasis  which  had  already 
produced  such  striking  and  original  results 
in  philosophy,  should  teach  the  Scottish  na¬ 
tion  its  true  power  in  literature,  and  show 
a  6rst  example  of  it.  Such  a  man  was 
Burns.  He  it  was  who,  uniting  emotional 
fervor  with  intellectual  emphasis,  and  draw¬ 
ing  his  inspiration  from  all  those  depths  of 
sentiment  in  the  Scottish  people  which  his 
predecessors,  the  philosophers,  had  hardly 
so  much  as  touched,  strucK  for  the  first  time 
a  new  chord,  and  revealed  for  the  hrst  time 
what  a  Scottish  writer  could  do  by  trusting 
to  the  whole  wealth  of  Scottish  resources. 
And  from  the  time  of  Bums,  accordingly, 
there  has  been  a  series  of  eminent  literary 
Scotchmen  quite  different  from  that  series  of 
hard  logical  Scotchmen  who  had  till  then 
been  the  most  conspicuous  representatives 
of  their  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  reading 
public  of  Great  Britain — a  series  of  Scotch¬ 
men  displaying  to  the  world  the  power  of 
emphatic  sentiment  and  emphatic  expression 
as  strikingly  as  their  predecessors  bad  dis¬ 
played  the  power  of  emphatic  reasoning. 
While  the  old  philosophic  energy  of  Scotland 
still  remained  unexhausted,  the  honors  of 
Reid  and  Hume  and  Smith  and  Stewart 
passing  on  to  such  men  as  Brown  and  Mill 


and  Mackintosh  and  Hamilton  (in  favor  of 
the  last  of  whom  even  Germany  has  resigned 
her  philosophic  interregnum),  the  specially 
literary  energy  which  had  been  awakened 
in  the  count)  y  descended  along  another 
line  in  the  persons  of  Scott,  and  Jeffrey,  and 
Chalmers,  and  Campbell,  and  Wilson,  and 
Carlyle.  Considering  the  amount  of  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  by  such  men  upon  the  whole 
spirit  and  substance  of  British  literature, — 
considering  how  disproportionate  a  share  of 
the  whole  literary  produce  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  nineteenth  century  has  come  either 
from  them  or  from  other  Scotchmen, — and 
considering  what  a  stamp  of  peculiarity 
marks  all  that  portion  of  this  produce  which 
it  of  Scottish  origin,  it  does  not  seem  much 
to  say,  that  the  rise  and  growth  of  Scottish 
Literature  is  as  notable  an  historical  phe¬ 
nomenon  as  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Philosophy.  And  considering,  more¬ 
over,  how  lately  Scotland  has  entered  on  this 
1  literary  Geld,  how  little  time  she  has  had  to 
display  her  powers,  how  recently  she  was  in 
this  respect  savage,  and  how  much  of  her 
savage  vitality  yet  remains  to  be  articulated 
in  civilized  b<K)ks,  may  we  not  hope  that  her 
literary  avatar  is  but  beginning,  and  has  a 
goodly  course  yet  to  run?  From  the  Sol¬ 
way  to  Caithness  we  hear  a  loud  Amen ! 


From  Tftit’t  Mogaiino. 

LEITH  AND  ITS  ANTIQUITIES.* 


A  HANDSOMB  illustrated  quarto,  entirely 
got  up  in  “  the  Port  and  Town  of  Leith,” 
guides  us  to  such  vestiges  of  its  antiquities  as 
time,  war,  and  circumstance  have  spared. 
They  are  neither  numerous  nor  elegant. 
Fragments  of  sculptured  armorial  bearings, 
old  doorways,  stairs,  shattered  walls,  moul¬ 
dering  bastions,  and  secluded  lazar- houses  ; 
with  perhaps  traces  of  royal  residence,  and 
no  scarcity  of  choice  texts  from  Scripture, 
stuck  like  so  many  charms  in  the  form  of 
tablets  into  the  house-fronts  of  those  “  who 
went  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  making  up 

*  Tha  Sculptured  Stones  of  Leith,  with  Historical 
and  Antiquarian  Notices.  Bv  D.  H.  Robertson, 
M.D.,  P.S.A  Scot,  Leith:  Printed  and  Pabliahed 
bj  Reid  and  Son.  1861. 


the  sum  and  substance  of  what  is  here  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  notice.  But,  as  we  collect 
from  a  prefatory  note,  the  highly  character¬ 
istic  gathering  thus  prepared  of  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  Leith  appertains  to  a  trial  series  which 
it  has  devolved  on  a  committee,  some  time 
ago  formed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  to  attempt,  with  the  view  of  select¬ 
ing  and  arranging  materials  for  a  complete 
Scottish  Topographical  Collection.  When 
such  men  as  Mr.  David  Laing,  of  the  Signet 
Library,  are  understood  to  have  undertaken 
this  task  for  the  County  of  Eldinburgh  ;  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson  as  respects  the  City  ;  Dr. 
Robertson,  Leith  ;  Mr.  Seton,  advocate,  Had¬ 
dingtonshire  ;  Mr.  Maitland  Hog,  of  Newlis- 
ton,  Linlithgowshire  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Cham- 
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bers,  Peeblesshire,  it  may  be  surmised  what  a 
body  of  interesting  relics,  well  nigh  eluding 
our  grasp,  may  thus  be  rescued  from  passing 
into  oblivion.  And  Dr.  Robertson’s  contri¬ 
bution  is,  we  presume,  to  be  regarded  as 
the  first  instalment  of  these  well-timed  exer¬ 
tions. 

In  a  place  like  Leith,  the  scene  of  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  and  of  exploits  intimately 
connected  with  its  position  and  character  as 
a  seaport,  anything  like  remote  traces  of  an¬ 
tiquity  will  scarcely  be  looked  for.  And  in 
the  historical  notices  into  which  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  has  been  led,  in  order  to  explain  its 
sculptures,  the  interest  mainly  centres  upon 
the  periods  of  the  Reformation — of  Hertford’s 
invasions — and  more  especially  of  the  regen¬ 
cy  of  Mary  of  Guise,  or  Lorraine,  together 
with  the  times  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  the  va¬ 
rious  regencies  of  that  reign,  and  the  days  of 
James  VI.,  Cromwell,  and  the  Charleses. 
In  the  efforts  of  Mary  of  Lorraine  to  stem 
the  growing  power  of  civil  and  religious  liber¬ 
ty,  by  the  aid  of  foreign  auxiliaries,  Leith  and 
its  fortifications  became  an  important  point  of 
access,  and,  indeed,  a  key  to  the  country. 
Dr.  Robertson  has  labored  to  show  that  it 
was  the  nucleus  of  that  contest  which  ended 
in  the  Reformation.  Thus  Leith  possesses 
little  interest  antecedent  to  these  events  ;  and 
saving  Ballantyne’s  Bridge  (circa  1493),  he 
presents  us  scarcely  with  a  stone  dated  fur¬ 
ther  back  than  these.  This  bridge  of  three 
“  stonern  arches”  connected  North  and  South 
Leith.  Part  of  its  piers  still  remain.  It  was 
erected  by  Robert  Ballantyne,  Abbot  of 
Holyrood ;  and  a  pencil  drawing  of  it,  exe¬ 
cute  in  an  accomplished  manner  by  the  late 
John  Clark,  Lord  Eldon,  has  been  preserved 
by  Dr.  Robertson.  A  surviving  inhabitant  of 
Leith  even  remembers  to  have  seen  drawn 
over  it,  by  sailors,  in  1779,  three  old  can¬ 
nons,  taken  from  the  naval  yard,  towards 
Newhaven,  to  defend  the  port  and  city 
against  the  celebrated  Paul  Jones,  whose 
history  the  incident  furnishes  Dr.  Robertson 
sufficient  excuse  for  reciting  ;  and,  with  due 
deference  to  the  terror  and  respect  inspired 
by  his  appearance  in  Leith  Roads,  he  is 
classed  along  “with  Washington  and  Frank¬ 
lin  in  the  prosecution  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence.” 

The  episode  of  Captain  Andrew  Wood  and 
his  famed  ships.  Flower  and  Yellow  Caraeel, 
affords  scope  for  much  maritime  discussion, 
and  considerable  ridicule  of  Lindsay  and  Pit- 
scottie’s  description  of  the  ship  called  the 
Great  Michael ;  with  reference  to  Captain 
Barton’s  victories  over  the  renowned  Stephen 


Bull  and  the  fleets  of  England.  From  a 
note  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Rose,  a  practical 
shipbuilder,  it  appears  by  no  means  improba¬ 
ble,  however,  that  Scotland  was  at  a  very 
early  period  considerably  advanced  in  the 
construction  of  ships.  Lindsay  challenges 
any  man  who  may  doubt  his  description  of 
the  Great  Michael,  the  building  of  which,  in 
1508,  by  James  IV.,  “cumbered  Scotland  to 
get  her  to  the  sea,”  and  “  took  so  much  timber 
that,  except  Falkland,  she  wasted  all  the 
woods  in  Fife,”  just  to  pass  the  gate  of  Tul- 
libardine,  and  there,  before  the  same,  he  will 
see  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  planted 
with  hawthorn  by  the  wright  that  helped  to 
make  her. 

During  the  cruel  and  exterminating  career 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Leith  appear  to  have  been  burned  as  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
at  Greenside,  l^tween  Edinburgh  and  Leith, 
“  that  the  inhabitants  of  Fiffe,  seeing  the  fyre, 
might  be  stricken  with  terrour  and  feir.” 
Afterwards,  in  the  regency  of  Mary  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  whilst  negotiations  were  pending  for 
the  union  of  the  young  Mary  of  Scotland 
with  her  cousin,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  a 
fleet  of  ships  appeared  in  the  Firth.  They 
proved  to  be  the  English  of  Hertford’s  first 
invasion.  The  Cardinal  beheld  them  land 
without  resistance,  and  then  rode  forty  miles 
away.  They  entered  Leith  at  the  dinner- 
hour,  found  abundance  of  wine  and  victuals 
and  riches,  such  as  the  like  had  not  been 
found  within  the  like  bounds  in  Scotland  or 
in  England.  Joined  by  two  thousand  horse¬ 
men  from  the  Border,  they  took,  spoiled, 
and  burnt  Edinburgh  and  Holyrood-house, 
and  Craig  Millar  Castle  ;  and  embarking  their 
spoil  in  their  ships,  returned  by  land  to  Eng¬ 
land,  devastating  as  they  went.  The  place 
where  the  ships  had  anchored  had  long  been 
called  the  English  Road  ;  and  it  would  seem 
the  Scots  were  paralyzed  by  the  idea  that 
all  this  had  happened  in  fulfilment  of  a  pro¬ 
phecy. 

Dr.  Robertson  delights  in  reciting  the 
martyrdom  of  Wishart  dramatically,  with  its 
no  less  dramatic  sequel,  the  assassination  of 
Beaton  ;  concurring,  however,  with  Sir  David 
Lindsay  of  the  Mount: — ; 


As  for  the  Cardinal,  we  grant 
He  was  a  man  we  weel  micht  want, 
And  we’ll  forget  him  sone; 

And  jitt  1  think,  the  sooth  to  say, 
Although  tho  loon  is  weel  away, 
The  deed  was  foully  done. 


His  object  in  dwelling  on  these  incidents. 
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M  upon  the  intrepid  career  of  John  Knox,  is 
to  show  that  Leiih,  under  Mary  of  Guise, 
was  one  of  the  turning-points  of  the  contest 
of  which  they  were  the  harbingers.  Scarcely 
had  the  Queen  Regent,  however,  to  avenge 
Beaton’s  slaughter,  besieged  the  castle  by 
her  French  galleys,  sent  Knox  to  the  oar, 
Kirkaldy,  Carmichael,  and  the  Leslies  to  the 
rocky  island  of  St.  Michaels,  than  Hertford, 
with  the  English  fleet  and  army,  was  again 
upon  unhappy  Scotland,  and,  galled  by  the 
fire  from  the  ships,  there  ensued  the  defeat 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  Pinkie  Cleuch.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Huntly,  when  taken 
from  South  Leith  Church,  facetiously  observ¬ 
ed,  in  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  king,  “  However  much  I  like  the 
match,  I  like  not  the  manner  of  the  wooing.” 
But  Mary  of  Lorraine  persisted  in  her  own 
schemes,  one  of  which  was  to  wed  her 
daughter  to  Francis  of  France.  Her  French 
reinforcements  reached  Leith  Roads  in  June, 
1548.  It  was  now  a  struggle  betwixt  the 
religious  interests.  The  young  Queen  was 
sent  openly  to  France,  but  without  any  im¬ 
mediate  breach  with  England  ;  for  the  Queen 
Dowager,  not  yet  Regent,  on  her  return  by 
Portsmouth,  spent  some  time  at  Edward’s 
court,  and  reported  of  him,  “  that  she  found 
more  solid  judgment  in  young  King  Edward, 
who  was  not  yet  past  the  fifteenth  year  of 
his  age,  than  she  would  have  looked  for  in 
any  three  princes  that  were  in  Europe.”  On 
the  resignation  of  Arran,  Mary  of  Lorraine 
became  regent,  12th  April,  1554.  In  the 
same  year,  John  Knox  left  Geneva  and  ar¬ 
rived  in  Scotland  in  the  end  of  September ; 
again  departing  for  Geneva,  however,  in  J  uly, 
1556.  In  November,  1557,  the  Queen  Re¬ 
gent  declared,  war  against  England,  secure  of 
support  from  France;  to  facilitate  which, 
the  Queen  Regent  aimed,  through  Logan  of 
Restalrig,  at  gaining  possession  of  Leith, 
where,  togratif^y  the  inhabitants  and  strength¬ 
en  her  cause,  she  erected  a  mansion  and  oc¬ 
casionally  resided.  It  is  the  sculptured  arms 
which  decorated  this  house,  situated  at  the 
corner  of  Quality-wynd,  in  the  Rotten-row, 
“  the  elegantly  sculptured  arms  of  Guise, 
quartered  with  those  of  Scotland”  (1560), 
which,  with  another  stone,  sculptured  with 
the  Scottish  arms  of  Queen  Mary  (1565), 
form  the  principal  trophies  of  Dr.  Rol^rtson. 
He  has  engraved  them  in  his  volume,  and 
proudly  tells  of  having,  in  1844,  rescued 
them  when  under  the  very  blow  of  the  ma¬ 
son’s  hammer,  and  about  to  furnish  material 
for  building  the  partition-wall  of  a  cellar. 
They  are  now  rebuilt  into  the  restored,  or 


rather  the  original  window  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  in  Albany-street,  North-Leith.  Of 
what  events  do  these  stones  prate  ! 

They  tell  of  the  religious  contentions  that 
instantly  arose,  of  the  ludicrous  tragedy  of 
St.  Geyle,  as  recorded  by  the  graphic  pen  of 
Knox,  where  no  sooner  had  the  Queen  Re¬ 
gent  left  the  head  of  the  procession,  and  pass¬ 
ed  in  to  her  dinner  “  in  Sandie  Carpetyne’s 
housse,  betwix  the  Bowes,’’  than  “  Down  with 
the  idole !  Down  with  it !”  resounded  ;  and 
down  went  “  Young  St.  Geyle.”  Despite  the 
protests  of  the  Congregation,  the  Queen  Re¬ 
gent  fortified  Leith.  Knox  raised  Dundee 
and  Perth  for  the  Reformation,  though  the 
Queen  Regent  vowed  to  destroy  St.John- 
stone  (Perth)  utterly,  man,  woman  and  child  ; 
and  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew’s,  although 
she  and  her  Frenchmen  lay  at  Falkland, 
twelve  miles  off.  At  length,  the  forces  of  the 
lords  of  the  Congregation  appeared  on  Cupar 
Muir,  at  little  more  than  a  mile’s  interval  from 
those  of  the  Queen.  The  French  troops  by 
truce  agreed  to  depart  forth  the  kingdom  ; 
but,  instead,  busied  themselves  with  able  en¬ 
gineers  in  vigorously  pushing  forward  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Leith.  Of  these  fortifications, 
by-the-way,  and  their  seven  bastions,  Mr. 
Robertson  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a  com¬ 
plete  map  or  restoration.  Scotland  at  this 
crisis  became,  for  a  few  months,  little  better 
than  an  appanage  of  the  Crown  of  France, 
through  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary’s  con¬ 
sort,  a  weak  youth  of  sixteen,  to  the  French 
throne,  as  Francis  II.,  and  to  the  Scotch,  by 
authority  of  Parliament,  as  King  Consort.  The 
Queen  Regent  continued  to  fortify  Leith,  and 
commenced  the  first  bloodshed  between  the 
Frenchmen  and  the  Congregation  by  firing 
from  the  west  block-house  upon  the  people 
assembled  on  the  Craig-end,  and  compelling 
them  to  retire  from  the  crags.  The  lords  of 
the  Congregation  suspended  her  authority  on 
the  20th  of  October  following  by  proclama¬ 
tion  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  war  thus 
commenced,  with  daily  skirmishes  around  the 
walls  of  Leith,  ever  favorable  to  the  French. 
The  only  roan  who  at  all  harassed  them  was 
William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  who,  adopting 
the  dashing  mode  of  warfare  he  loved  so  well, 
galled  them  by  day  and  by  night.  “  For 
twenty-one  days,”  says  Knox,  “  their  boots 
never  came  off ;  they  had  skirmishing  every 
day,  yea,  some  days,  from  morning  till  night. 
The  French  in  revenge  razed  to  the  very 
foundations  his  village  of  Grange,  destroyed 
his  farm-towns,  drove  away  his  tenants,  and, 
by  lodging  gunpowder  in  his  vaults,  blew  up, 
defaced  and  dismantled  his  ancestral  castle. 
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An  English  fleet,  howerer,  appeared  in  the 
Firth,  and  an  English  army  8000  strong  ad* 
vanced  from  Berwick  under  Lord  Gray  de 
Wilton.  The  Englishmen  from  Mount  Pel¬ 
ham,  an  eminence  on  the  banks,  battered  the 
town,  and  subsequently  assaulted  it ;  but  their 
scaling-ladders  proving  too  short,  as  John 
Knox  had  predicted,  from  their  being  made 
in  St.  Giles’s  Church  (which  the  preachers 
said  had  the  appearance  of  some  contempt  of 
God  and  his  word),  the  assault  failed.  The 
French,  hemmed  in,  however,  hy  sea  and  by 
land,  became  exhausted  ;  and  the  Queen  Re¬ 
gent,  in  despair,  wrote  "  for  drogs  ”  and  died. 
I)r.  Robertson  adroitly  cites  as  a  motto  to 
the  chapter  in  which  all  these  matters  are 
detailed  that  inimitable  passage  from  “  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,”  where  the  French  che¬ 
valier  speaks  of  the  feat  performed  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Strozzi’s  ehef  de  cuieine  in  providing  his 
master’s  table  with  twelve  covers  daily  out 
of  the  quarter  of  a  carrion  horse  and  the 
grass  that  grew  on  the  ramparts  ;  and  of  his 
making,  in  honor  of  the  surrender,  a  feast  of 
forty-five  converts  out  of  one  hind  quarter  of 
a  salted  horse,  puppy  dog,  thistle  head  or 
nettle,  and  nobody  being  the  wiser  ! 

The  French  did  not  leave  Leith  without 
first  frequently  issuing  forth,  and  being  as 
frequently  repulsed.  Peace  at  length  was 
signed  ;  they  departed  ;  and  an  order  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  fortifications  was  issued.  Those 
fronting  Edinburgh  were  in  effect  demolished. 
Those  on  the  east  and  south  existed  for  many 
years.  The  whole,  however,  were  again  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Regent  Morton,  and  additions 
were  made  so  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
Besides  the  collated  plan.  Dr.  Robertson  has 
engraved  "  Oliver  Cromwell’s  Bastion,”  of 
which  a  small  portion  is  extant  still. 

Mary  of  Scotland  arrived  at  Leith  ;  but 
she  had  come  under  a  compact  "  that  she 
should  never  decline  from  the  Roman  reli¬ 
gion.”  She  subscribed  the  deed  of  abdication 
at  Lochleven  24th  July,  1567.  Earl  Murray 
was  proclaimed  regent  22nd  August  follow¬ 
ing.  Sir  William  Kirkaldy  of  Grange  pur¬ 
sued  Bothwell  to  Norway,  and  brought  not 
himself  but  his  vessel  back  as  a  prize  to  Leith. 
Mary  escaped  from  Lochleven.  Murray  was 
shot  in  the  streets  of  Linlithgow  23rd  Janu¬ 
ary,  1670.  Lennox  was  elected  regent ;  and 
amidst  Knox’s  lamentations — “  Alas  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Kerkaldie,  some  time  stout  knight  and 
true  laird  of  Grange  !” — Kirkaldy  unfurled 
Queen  Mary’s  banner  on  Edinburgh  Castle. 
Lennox  established  his  head  quarters  in 
Leith.  The  tenement  was  that  still  existing, 
ituated  on  the  Coal  Hill,”  and  subsequent¬ 


ly  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  regents 
Mar  and  Morton.  Kirkaldy,  after  sundry 
pranks,  such  as  killing  Henry  Seton  on  the 
shore  of  Leith,  breaking  into  “  the  Heart  of 
Midlothian”  by  night  and  rescuing  his  de¬ 
pendants  from  durance  vile,  issued  his  “  rous- 
ty  rhyme”  from  the  castle : 

For  I  have  men  and  meit  enuch. 

They  knaw  I  am  ane  tailzcour  teach. 

And  will  be  richt  sair  greved; 

When  they  have  tint  as  mony  teeth 

As  they  did  at  the  Siege  of  Leith, 

They  will  be  fain  to  leave  it. 

It  would  be  revolting  to  recount  the  atroci¬ 
ties  of  civil  war  that  now  ensued.  Lennox 
died.  Mar  became  Regent,  and  Morton  his 
lieutenant  in  command  at  the  council-cham¬ 
ber  on  the  “  Coal  Hill,”  an  extant  building, 
as  we  have  said,  of  which  Dr.  Robertson 
says,  even  now,  though  inferior  in  external 
decoration,  it  is  in  no  way  contemptible  to 
the  antiquarian  observer;  he  has  compared 
it  more  especially  with  Lady  Stair’s  celebra¬ 
ted  house,  and  others  in  the  High-street  of 
Edinburgh,  and  has  little  hesitation  in  giving 
it  the  preference.  The  winter  was  inclement ; 
a  stone  of  wood  was  bartered  for  a  peck  of 
meal.  The  fields  lay  untilled.  The  plough 
rusted  in  the  grass-grown  furrow.  Morton 
strung  up  his  prisoners  by  fifties  on  a  gigan¬ 
tic  gallows  on  the  Gallow  Lee,  betwixt  Leith 
and  Edinburgh,  whilst  the  Royalists  made 
an  equally  liberal  display  from  a  gibbet  which 
raised  its  ghastly  outline  on  the  Castle  Hill. 
Knox,  warning  Kirkaldy  of  an  ignominious 
end,  died.  Kirkaldy  and  his  brother  were 
executed  in  company  with  two  coiners  of 
false  money  ;  and  as  one  of  the  first  acts  of 
the  young  King  James,  the  Earl  Morton  also 
followed,  having  sufifered  by  the  “  maiden,” 
an  invention  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  erroneously  at¬ 
tributed  to  himself,  2nd  June,  1681.  Mary’s 
death  at  Fotheringay  took  place  in  1586-7 
(7th  February).  James  landed  at  the  pier  of 
Leith  1st  May,  1690,  with  Anne  of  Denmark, 
his  queen,  whom,  despite  the  weather,  he 
had  gone  to  escort  over,  in  the  very  spirit  of 
his  grandfather,  James  V.  The  King’s  Work, 
supposed  to  have  held  the  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  main  arsenal  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Stuarts  from  James  III.,  betwixt  Ber- 
nard-street  and  the  Broad- wynd  west  of  the 
Timber  Bourse,  or  Bush,  was  then  prepared 
for  the  royal  reception.  They  were  wel¬ 
comed  in  great  state  by  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  on  the  pier  of  Leith,  and  a  Latin  oration 
necessarily  pronounced  on  the  occasion.  Tri- 
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als  for  piracy,  witchcraft,  and  the  Oowrie 
Conspiracy,  signalized  Leith  in  the  days  of 
James  VI. 

The  visit  of  the  plague  excepted,  nothing 
very  greatly  arrests  our  attention  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  1.  A  house  supposed  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  Charles  II.,  turns  out,  from 
the  discovery  of  the  upper  part  of  the  crest, 
an  earl’s  coronet,  with  the  letter  C.,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  thistle,  apart  from  the  arms 
preserved,  to  have  been  only  that  of  Lord 
Balmerino.  The  arms  are  those  of  Stewart ; 
but  the  house  was  originally  built  by  John 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Carrick,  1681.  These  sculp¬ 
tures,  of  course,  form  one  of  Dr.  Robertson’s 
plates.  The  Coiiimonweiilth  offered  nothing 
more  remarkable  to  observation  in  Leith  than 
the  contentment  of  the  citizens  to  have  their 
litigations  arbitrated  in  by  Cromwell’s  gener¬ 
als,  after  severe  experience  of  their  own  te¬ 
dious  legal  forms.  The  Rebellion  of  1715 
saw  Macintosh  of  B.irlara  cross  the  Firth, 
and  the  train-bands  of  Leith  called  out  to 
oppose  the  rebels  ;  Arthur  Lord  Balmerino 
it  saw  forsake  his  house  in  Leith  to  join  the 

king,”  and  escaping  abroad  till  1734,  the 
Rebellion  of  1745  again  saw  the  undaunted 
witty  old  lord  executed  on  Tower  Hill.  Leith 
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had  even  her  literary  heroes.  They  were 
John  Home,  the  author  of  "  Douglas,”  and 
John  Logan,  the  writer  of  the  “  Paraphrases,” 
both  clergymen,  and  both  martyrs  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  fame  they  loved  so  much.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  supposed  the 
Mercuriue  Scoticvn,  the  6rst  Scotch  newspa¬ 
per,  was  printed  at  Leith  in  1651. 

Besides  the  armorial  bearings,  buildings, 
and  other  relics  we  have  noticed.  Dr.  Robert¬ 
son  has  preserved  many  quaint  sculptures, 
representing  the  cross  staffs  and  other  nauti¬ 
cal  instruments  of  the  sixteenth  century — tab¬ 
lets  with  scriptural  mottos,  and  emblems  of 
Ouilds,  such  as  the  "  Associations  of  Porters.” 
Some  of  these  are  sufficiently  primitive. 
Thus  on  the  wall  of  the  Trinity  House  is  in¬ 
scribed  in  admirable  old  characters : — 

In  the  name  of  the 
I.ord,  ye  Masteris 
And  Mareners  bylis 
This  hnuH  to  ye  poor. 

Anno  Domini,  1555. 

The  doorway  of  the  first  Episcopal  Chapel 
in  Leith  bore — 

Thay  ar  welcnm  heir  that 
God  dois  love  and  feir,  1590. 


From  tho  Loaden  Timoi,  Sopt.  IStk,  18S9. 

ARTHUR  WELLESLEY,  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON. 

WITH  A  PORTRAIT. 


It  is  a  circumstance  of  rather  unusual  oc¬ 
currence  that  the  day  and  place  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  birth  should  be  unknown  even  to  con¬ 
temporary  inquirers ;  yet  such  is  the  case  on 
the  present  occasion.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
of  an  Irish  family ,,and  that  the  year  in  which 
he  saw  the  light  was  that  which  ushered  also 
Napoleon  Bonap>arte  into  the  world.  For 
most  purposes  but  those  of  astrology  these 
verifications  of  fact  would  be  sufficient ;  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  event  which  has 
now  thrown  Britain  into  mourning,  may  re¬ 
animate  a  controversy  not  without  its  attrac¬ 
tions  to  inquisitive  minds.  The  1st  of  May, 
1769,  is  specified,  with  few  variations,  as  the 
Inrth-day  of  Arthur  Wellesley  by  those  of 


his  biographers  who  venture  on  such  cir¬ 
cumstantiality,  and  Dangan  Castle,  county 
of  Meath,  has  been  selected  with  similar 
unanimity  as  the  place  of  theTevent.  The 
former  of  these  statements  has  received  a 
kind  of  confirmation  by  the  adoption  ofithe 
Duke’s  name  and  sponsorship  for  a  Royal 
infant  bom  on  the  day  in  question ;  yet,  in 
the  registry  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dublin,  it 
is  duly  recorded  that  “  Arthur,  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  and  Countess  of  Morning- 
ton,”  was  there  christened  by  “  Isaac  Maun, 
archdeacon,  on  the  80th  of  April,  1769.” 
This  entry,  while  it  conclusively  negatives 
one  of  the  two  foregoing  presumptions,  ma¬ 
terially  invalidates  the  other  also ;  for,  though 
not  impossible,  it  is  certainly  not  likely  tba  t 
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the  infant,  if  bom  at  Dangan,  would  have 
been  baptized  in  Dublin.  Our  own  informa¬ 
tion  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  illustrious 
subject  of  this  biography  first  saw  the  light 
in  the  town  residence  of  bis  parents.  Mom- 
ington-house,  a  mansion  of  some  pretensions 
in  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side  of  Upper 
Merrion -street,  Dublin,  and  which,  as  it  abut¬ 
ted  80  years  ago  as  a  corner  house  upon  a 
large  area,  since  enclosed  with  buildings,  was 
occasionally  described  as  situate  in  Merrion- 
square.  We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to 
pursue  a  question  of  which  the  most  notable 
point  is  the  indifference  with  which  it  was 
treated  by  the  person  most  immediately  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Duke  kept  his  birthday  on 
the  18th  of  rl'ine. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  by  the  death  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  1781,  became  dependent  at  an  early 
age  upon  the  care  and  prudence  of  his  mother, 
a  lady,  as  it  fortunately  happened,  of  talents 
not  unequal  to  the  task.  Under  this  direc¬ 
tion  of  bis  studies  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  from 
which  college  he  was  transferred,  first  to 
private  tuition  at  Brighton,  and  subsequently 
to  the  military  seminary  of  Angers,  in  France. 
For  the  deficiency  of  an  early  promise  in  the 
future  hero  we  are  not  confined  to  negative 
evidence  alone.  His  relative  inferiority  was 
the  subject  of  some  concern  to  bis  vigilant 
mother,  and  had  its  influence,  as  we  are  led 
to  conclude,  in  the  selection  of  the  military 
profession  for  one  who  displayed  so  little  of 
the  family  aptitude  for  elegant  scholarship. 
At  Angers,  though  the  young  student  left  no 
signal  reputation  behind  him,  it  is  clear  that 
bis  time  must  have  been  productively  em¬ 
ployed.  Pignerol,  the  director  of  the  semi¬ 
nary,  was  an  engineer  of  high  repute,  and  the 
opportunities  of  acquiring,  not  only  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge,  but  a  serviceable  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  French  tongue,  were  not  likely 
to  have  been  lost  on  such  a  mind  as  that  of 
his  pupil.  Altogether,  six  years  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  this  course  of  education,  which, 
though  partial  enough  in  itself,  was  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  age  that  we  may  conceive 
the  young  cadet  to  have  carried  with  him  to 
his  corps  a  more  than  average  store  of  pro¬ 
fessional  acquirements.  On  the  7th  of  March 
1787,  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley,  being  then 
in  his  18th  year,  received  his  first  commis¬ 
sion  as  an  ensign  in  the  7dd  Regiment  of 
Foot.  His  promotion  was  rapid,  but  not 
more  so  in  its  first  steps  than  in  examples 
visible  at  the  present  day,  and  much  less  so 
than  in  the  case  of  some  of  his  ooiitemporaries. 
He  remained  a  subaltern  four  years  and 
three  months,  at  the  expiration  of  which 


period  of  service  he  received  his  captaincy. 
The  honor  of  having  trained  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  would  be  highly  regarded  in  the 
traditions  of  any  particular  corps,  but  so 
numerous  and  rapid  were  bis  exchanges  at 
this  period  that  the  distinction  can  hardly 
be  claimed  by  any  of  the  regiments  on  the 
rolls  of  which  he  was  temporarily  borne. 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  May,  1794, 
Arthur  Wellesley,  being  then  in  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  and  in  command  of  the  33d  Regi¬ 
ment — a  position  which  he  owed  to  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  liberality — embarked  at  Cork  for  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  so  that  his 
first  active  duties  involved  great  independent 
responsibility.  The  aspect  of  affairs  at  that 
period  was  unpromising  in  the  extreme. 
War  had  been  declared  alrout  twelve  months 
previously  between  England  and  France,  and 
10,000  British  troops,  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  had  been  despatched 
to  aid  the  operations  of  the  Allied  Powers  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  first  military  oper¬ 
ation  performed  by  the  conqueror  of  Water¬ 
loo  was  the  evacuation  of  a  town  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  The  33d  had  been  landed  at 
Ostend  ;  but  when  Lord  Moira,  who  had  the 
chief  command  of  the  reinforcements  sent  out, 
arrived  at  that  port  with  the  main  body,  he 
saw  reason  for  promptly  withdrawing  the 
garrison  and  abandoning  the  place.  Orders 
were  issued  accordingly,  and  though  the  Re¬ 
publicans,  under  Pichegru,  were  at  the  gates 
of  the  town  before  the  English  had  quitted 
it,  the  8Sd  w:is  safely  embarked.  Lord 
Moira  by  a  flank  march  effected  a  timely 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  York  at  Malines. 
Colonel  Wellesley  took  his  corps  round  by 
the  Scheldt,  and  landed  at  Antwerp,  whence 
he  moved  without  delay  to  the  head  quarters 
of  the  Duke.  This  was  in  July,  1794.  The 
operations  which  followed,  and  which  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  following  spring  with  the  re- 
embarcation  of  the  British  troops  at  Bremer- 
lehe,  a  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  con¬ 
stituted  Arthur  Wellesley’s  first  campaign. 
They  do  not,  for  the  purposes  of  our  memoir, 
require  any  circumstantial  description.  The 
total  force  of  the  Allied  Powers  was  strong, 
but  it  was  extended  over  a  long  line  of  coun¬ 
try,  composed  of  heterogeneous  troops,  and 
commanded  by  generals,  not  only  indepen¬ 
dent,  but  suspicious  of  each  other’s  decisions. 
In  the  face  of  an  enemy,  first  animated  by 
desperation  and  then  intoxicated  by  success, 
there  existed  no  unity  of  plan  or  concert  of 
movements.  After  the  defeat  sustained  by 
the  Austrians  at  Fleurus  the  campaign  was 
resolved  into  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
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and  pursuit  of  fortune  on  the  part  of  the 
French.  The  Austrians  were  on  the  middle 
Rhine,  the  British  on  the  Meuse.  The  route 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  his  successive 
retirements  from  one  position  to  another  lay 
through  Breda,  Bois  le  Due,  and  Nimeguen, 
at  which  latter  place  he  maintained  himself 
against  the  enemy  with  some  credit.  Eiarly 
in  December,  however,  he  resigned  his  com¬ 
mand  to  General  Walmoden,  and  returned  to 
England,  leaving  the  unfortunate  division  to 
struggle  with  even  greater  difficulties  than 
they  had  yet  experienced.  Disengaged  by 
repeated  triumphs  from  their  Austrian  an¬ 
tagonists,  the  Republican  forces  closed  in  tre¬ 
mendous  strength  round  the  English  and  their 
comrades.  The  winter  set  in  with  such  exces¬ 
sive  severity  that  the  rivers  were  passable  for 
the  heaviest  class  of  cannon,  provisions  were 
scanty,  and  little  aid  was  forthcoming  from 
the  inhabitants  against  either  the  inclemency 
of  the  season  or  the  casualiies  of  war.  It 
was  found  necessary  to  retire  into  Westpha¬ 
lia,  and  in  this  retreat,  which  was  commenced 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1795,  the  troops 
are  said  to  have  endured  for  some  days  pri¬ 
vations  and  sufferings  little  short  of  those  en¬ 
countered  by  the  French  in  the  Moscow  cam¬ 
paign.  So  deep  was  the  snow  that  all  traces 
of  roads  were  lost,  wagons  laden  with  sick 
and  wounded  were  unavoidably  abandoned, 
and  to  straggle  from  the  column  was  to  per¬ 
ish.  The  enemy  were  in  hot  pursuit,  and 
the  population  undisguisedly  hostile  to  their 
nominal  allies.  At  length  the  Yssel  was 
crossed,  and  the  troops  reposed  for  awhile 
in  cantonments  along  the  Ems  ;  but  as  the 
French  still  prepared  to  push  forward,  the 
allied  force  continued  its  retreat,  and  as  they 
entered  Westphalia  the  tardy  appearance  of 
a  strong  Prussian  corps  secured  them  from 
further  molestation  till  the  embarcation  took 
place. 

Such  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  hrst 
campaign.  Whatever  might  have  ^en  the  ac¬ 
tual  precocity  of  his  talent,  there  was  obviously 
no  room  in  such  operations  for  the  exercise  on 
his  part  of  anything  beyond  intrepidity  and 
steadiness,  and  these  qualities,  as  we  learn, 
were  made  visibly  manifest.  His  post  was 
that  which  in  a  retreat  is  the  post  of  honor — 
the  rearguard.  The  command  of  a  brigade 
devolved  on  him  by  seniority,  and  the  able 
dispositions  of  Colonel  Wellesley  in  checking 
the  enemy,  or  in  executing  an  assault,  are 
circumstances  of  special  remark  in  contempo¬ 
rary  accounts  of  the  transactions.  In  parti¬ 
cular,  the  affairs  of  Druyten,  Meteren,  and 
Geldermansel,  are  mentioned  with  some  de¬ 


tail,  as  reflecting  considerable  credit  on  the 
33d  and  its  commander.  Beyond  this  point 
Colonel  Wellesley’s  repuUition  was  not  ex¬ 
tended,  but  we  may  readily  imagine  how  ma¬ 
terial  a  portion  of  his  professional  character 
might  have  been  formed  in  this  Dutch  cam- 
paign. 

Meantime  new  exigencies  had  arisen,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1706  the  weather-beaten  33d 
received  directions  to  embark  for  Bengal. 
At  this  critical  period,  however,  the  health 
of  Colonel  Wellesley  suddenly  failed  him. 
Considering  that  strength  of  constitution  and 
temperament  with  which  we  have  since  be¬ 
come  familiar,  it  is  remarkable  to  observe 
how  repeatedly  the  Iron  Duke,  in  earlier 
days,  was  attacked,  and  apparently  almost 
mastered,  by  debility  and  sickness.  On  the 
present  occasion  he  was  actually  unable  to 
embark  with  his  regiment,  but  a  favorable 
change  afterwards  supervened,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  joining  the  corps  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  remainder  of  the  voyage 
was  soon  completed,  and  in  February,  1797, 
Arthur  Wellesley  landed  at  Calcutta  to  com¬ 
mence  in  earnest  that  career  of  service  which 
will  reflect  such  eternal  lustre  on  his  name. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September,  1805, 
that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley — after  an  absence 
of  nine  years,  during  which  his  services  in 
the  East  had  earned  him  a  Major- General¬ 
ship,  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  the  thanks 
of  the  King  and  Parliament,  and  a  confirmed 
professional  reputation — landed  once  more  on 
the  shores  of  England.  Between  this  period 
and  his  departure  on  those  memorable  cam¬ 
paigns  with  which  his  name  will  be  immor¬ 
tally  connected,  there  elapsed  an  interval  in 
the  Duke’s  life  of  nearly  three  years,  which 
a  seat  in  Parliament,  an  Irish  Secretaryship, 
and  a  Privy  Councillorship  enabled  him  to 
turn  actively  to  account.  His  proper  talents, 
however,  were  not  overlooked,  and  he  bore 
his  part  in  those  notable  “  expeditions”  which 
were  then  conceived  to  measure  the  military 
power  of  England.  His  arrival  from  India 
had  exactly  coincided  with  the  renewal  of 
the  war  against  France  by  the  third  Euro¬ 
pean  coalition — a  compact  to  which  England 
was  a  party.  Our  specific  duties  in  these 
alliances  were  usually  limited  to  the  supply 
of  ships  and  money.  We  swept  the  ocean 
with  our  fleets,  and  we  subsidized  the  great 
Powers  whose  forces  were  actually  in  the 
field.  As  to  the  British  army  itself,  that  had 
been  hitherto  reckoned  among  the  contin¬ 
gents  of  second  and  third-rate  States,  which 
might  be  united  perhaps  for  a  convenient  di¬ 
version,  but  which  could  make  no  pretension 
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to  senrice  in  the  great  European  line  of  bat¬ 
tle.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  these  de¬ 
monstrations  had  usually  been  made  on  the 
coasts  of  France,  but  they  were  now  princi¬ 
pally  directed  against  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  Continent,  and  for 
these  reasons : — the  dominion,  actual  or  con¬ 
fessed,  of  Napoleon,  against  which  the  con¬ 
test  was  undertaken,  embraced  all  the  ports 
of  Europe,  from  the  Texel  to  Genoa,  while 
his  battle  array  extended  along  the  length  of 
the  Rhine.  The  masses,  therefore,  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  hosts  were  moved  di¬ 
rectly  against  France  from  the  East,  and  to 
the  minor  allies  was  left  the  charge  of  pene¬ 
trating  either  upwards  from  Naples,  or  down¬ 
wards  from  Swedish  Pomerania,  to  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  action.  Sometimes  detachments  from 
Gibraltar  and  Malta  disembarked  in  Italy  in 
conjunction  with  Russians  from  Corfu  and  j 
Neapolitans  from  Calabria,  and  sometimes  i 
we  landed  in  Hanover  to  compose  a  joint 
stock  force  with  Swedes,  Norwegians.and  Fin¬ 
landers.  One  of  these  latter  expeditions  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  immediately 
after  his  return,  but  with  results  even  fewer 
than  usual.  The  brigades  were  put  on  shore 
at  Bremen  at  the  close  of  1805;  but  Napo¬ 
leon  in  the  meantime  had  done  his  work  so 
effectually  on  the  Danube,  that  our  contin¬ 
gent  returned  to  England  after  a  few  weeks’ 
absence  without  striking  a  blow.  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur’s  next  service  was  one  of  greater  distinc¬ 
tion.  In  1807,  when  the  British  Ministry  had 
boldly  determined  upon  anticipating  Napoleon 
at  Copenhagen  by  one  of  his  own  strokes  of 
policy,  the  feelings  of  the  Danes  were  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  despatch  of  a  force  so  power¬ 
ful  as  to  justify  a  bloodless  capitulation,  and 
in  this  army  Sir  Arthur  VV’ellesley  received 
a  command  which  brought  under  his  charge 
the  chief  military  operation  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  While  the  main  body  was  menacing 
Copenhagen,  a  demonstration  was  observed 
on  the  part  of  the  Danes  against  the  English 
rear,  and  Sir  Arthur  was  detached  to  dis¬ 
perse  their  gathering  battalions.  This  ser¬ 
vice  he  effectually  performed  by  engaging 
them  in  their  position  of  Kioge,  and  putting 
them  to  the  rout  with  the  loss  of  1,600  pri 
soners  and  14  pieces  of  cannon.  He  was  af¬ 
terwards  intrusted  with  the  negotiations  for 
the  capitulation  of  the  city — a  duty  which 
was  skilfully  discharged.  This  short  episode 
in  his  military  life  has  been  thrown  into 
.shadow  by  his  mightier  achievements;  but 
its  merits  were  acknowledged  by  the  special 
thanks  of  Parliament ;  and  M.  Thiers,  in  his 
histoi*)',  introduces  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to 


French  readers  as  an  officer  who  had  certain¬ 
ly  seen  service  in  India,  but  who  was  princi¬ 
pally  known  by  his  able  conduct  at  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

At  length,  at  the  very  moment  when  Eng¬ 
land  seemed  to  be  excluded  from  all  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  military  contests  of  the  age, 
the  services  of  the  British  soldier  appear¬ 
ed  likely  to  be  measured  by  the  demands  of 
colonial  duty,  events  brought  an  opportunity 
to  pass  which  ultimately  resulted  in  one  of 
the  most  memorable  wars  on  record,  and  en¬ 
abled  Britain  to  support  a  glorious  part  in 
what,  without  6gure  of  rhetoric,  we  may 
term  the  liberation  of  Europe.  The  coalition 
effected  against  France  at  the  period  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley’s  return,  had  been  scatter¬ 
ed  to  the  winds  under  the  blows  of  Napo¬ 
leon.  Russia  had  been  partly  driven  and 
partly  inveigled  into  a  concert  of  politics  with 
her  redoubtable  adversary ;  Austria  had  been 

[)ut  hors  de  combat,  and  Prussia  was  lielp- 
essly  prostrate.  To  complete  the  cobcern 
experienced  at  this  prospect  of  universal  do¬ 
minion,  Napoleon  had  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  seize  and  appropriate  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  Under  the  pre- 
j  tence  of  a  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  partition 
of  Portugal,  he  had  poured  his  troops  into 
the  former  country,  overrun  the  latter,  and 
then  repudiated  the  stipulations  of  his  com¬ 
pact  by  retaining  undivided  possession  of  the 
prize.  A  few  months  later  he  established 
himself  in  a  similar  authority  at  Madrid,  and 
made  open  avowal  of  his  intentions,  by  be¬ 
stowing  on  his  own  brother  the  inheritance 
of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  Scarcely,  how¬ 
ever,  had  his  projects  been  disclosed  when 
he  encountered  a  tempest  of  popular  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  the  nations  of  the  Peninsula  rose  almost 
as  one  man;  a  French  army  was  compelled 
to  capitulate.  King  Joseph  decamped  from 
Madrid,  and  MarshalJ  unot  was  with  difficul¬ 
ty  enabled  to  maintain  himself  in  Lisbon. 
At  the  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  display 
of  vigor,  England  tendered  her  substantial 
sympathies  with  the  Spanish  patriots  ;  the 
overtures  of  their  juntas  were  favorably  re¬ 
ceived,  and  at  length  it  was  decided  by  the 
Portland  Ministry  that  Portugal  w  ould  be  as 
good  a  point  as  any  other  on  which  to  throw 
10,000  troops,  who  were  waiting  at  Cork  for 
embarcation  on  the  next  “  expedition”  sug¬ 
gesting  itself.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Pen¬ 
insular  War — an  enterprise  at  first  considered, 
and  even  for  some  time  afterwards  reputed, 
as  importing  little  more  to  the  interests  or  re¬ 
nown  of  the  nation  than  a  diversion  at  Stral- 
sund  or  Otranto,  but  which  now,  enshrined  in 
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the  pages  of  a  famous  history  and  viewed  by  he  landed  on  the  coast,  and  conferred 
the  light  of  experience,  will  take  its  place  with  the  juntas  directing  the  affairs  of  the 
among  the  most  memorable  contests  which  insurrection.  His  inquiries  soon  proved  con* 
the  annals  of  Europe  record.  elusive  if  not  satisfactory,  and  he  decided 

To  comprehend  the  service  now  intrusted  with  characteristic  penetration,  that  "  it  was 
to  Sir.  A.  Wellesley  it  will  be  necessary  to  impossible  to  learn  the  truth.”  In  point  of 
retain  constantly  in  mind  the  circumstan-  fact,  at  the  moment  when  the  expedition 
ces  and  persuasions  under  which  it  was  un-  was  hovering  irresolutely  between  the  Douro 
dertaken.  The  actual  state  of  the  countries  and  the  Tagus — that  is  to  say  at  the  conclu- 
which  it  was  proposed  to  succor  was  only  sion  of  July,  1808 — the  Spaniards  had  real- 
known  from  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  ly  experienced  extraordinary  success  at  Bay- 
the  Spanish  patriots,  who  represented  them-  len ;  but  this  victory  was  unknown  to  those 
selves  as  irresistible  in  military  strength,  and  who  vaunted  to  Sir  Arthur  the  magnitude  of 
as  needing  nothing  but  stores  and  money  to  their  forces,  and  whose  ignorant  vain  glori- 
expel  the  French  from  the  Peninsula.  No-  ousness  was  instantly  delected  by  his  acute 
thing  was  ascertained  respecting  Napoleon’s  and  impartial  vision.  Dupont  had  been  cir- 
actual  force  in  these  parts  ;  and,  although  it  cumvented  in  the  south,  but  the  other  French 
might  reasonably  have  been  inferred,  from  Generals  had  been  easily  victorious  in  the 
the  continental  peace,  that  the  whole  hosts  north,  and  a  force  was  at  hand  under  Napo- 
of  the  French  Empire  were  disposable  on  leou  sufficient  to  sweep  the  country  between 
the  one  side,  and,  from  the  contradictory  re-  the  Pyrenees  and  Madrid.  The  patriot  le- 
ports  of  the  Spanish  envoys  themselves,  that  vies  were  miserably  destitute  of  equipments 
neither  unity  nor  intelligence  existed  on  the  and  discipline,  and  below  their  reported 
other,  these  simple  deductions  were  not  strength  even  in  mere  numbers ;  their  rulers 
drawn.  The  British  Ministry  had  despatched  were  mostly  devoid  of  any  better  qualities 
the  expedition  without  any  purpose  more  de-  for  the  contest  than  national  obstinacy  and 
finite  than  that  of  aiding  in  the  resistance  thoroughgoing  hate,  while  as  to  unjty  of  pur- 
unexpectedly  offered  to  France  on  the  Pen-  pose  or  organization  of  means  there  were  no 
insular  territories.  It  had  not  been  deter-  such  features  visible  in  any  quarter  of  the 
mined  whether  the  landing  should  be  effected  Peninsula.  Portugal  offered  somewhat  bet- 
in  Portugal  or  Spain,  and,  with  the  latter  ter  opportunities.  Its  geographical  position 
country,  indeed,  we  were  nominally  at  war  favored  the  designs  of  the  English  command- 
when  then  the  armament  was  decreed.  Nei-  er,  and  its  internal  conditions  offered  consid- 
ther  was  the  single  appointment  which  com-  erable  inducements  to  a  descent  un  these 
pensated  all  these  deficiencies  the  result  of  parts.  Junot,  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
any  general  or  deliberate  convictions.  The  tion  with  his  colleagues  in  the  Peninsula, 
nomination  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  was  maintaining  his  ground  wiih  difficulty  at 
command  was  chiefly  due  to  the  individual  Lisbon  between  the  insurgents  of  Portugal 
sagacity  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  whose  judg-  and  the  menacing  patriots  of  Spain.  The 
ment  on  this  point  was  considerably  in  ad-  troops  under  bis  command  amounted  to  fully 
vance  of  that  of  other  and  higher  authorities.  25,000  men,  but  so  many  detachments  were 
Even  this  appointment  itself,  too,  was  intend-  required  for  various  services  that  hisdisposa- 
ed  to  be  nugatory,  for  Sir  Arthur  was  to  ble  force  could  only  become  formidable  by 
surrender  the  command  to  Sir  Harry  Bur-  virtue  of  greater  military  skill  than  he  hap- 
rard,  who  was  in  turn  to  make  way  for  Sir  pened  to  possess.  He  himself  lay  with  a 
Hew  Dalrymple,  and  in  the  form  which  the  large  garrison  at  Lisbon,  and  on  the  first  ru- 
expedition  shortly  afterwards  assumed  no  mors  of  the  British  expedition  he  despatched 
fewer  than  six  general  officers  were  placed  General  Loison  with  a  movable  column  of 
above  him,  into  whose  hands  the  conduct  of  some  7,000  men,  to  scour  the  country,  over- 
the  war  was  ultimately  to  fall.  whelm  the  insurrection,  and  “  drive  the  En- 

True,  however,  to  that  spirit  of  his  pro-  glish  into  the  sea.” 
fession  which  forbade  him  to  balance  his  own  After  ascertaining  and  estimating  these 
feelings  against  the  good  of  the  service  or  prospects  to  the  best  of  his  power.  Sir  Ar- 
the  decisions  of  the  Government,  Sir  Arthur  ibur  Wellesley  decided  on  the  disembarking 
departed  on  his  mission,  preceding  the  ex-  his  troops  in  Mondego  Bay,  about  midway 
peditionary  armament  in  a  fast  frigate,  for  the  between  Oporto  and  Lisbon — a  resolution 
purpose  of  obtaining  more  information  than  which  he  successfully  executed  at  the  begin- 
was  already  possessed  respecting  the  desti-  ning  of  August.  The  force  actually  landed 
nation  to  be  given  to  it.  With  these  views  from  the  transports  amounted  to  about  9,000 
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men ;  but  they  were  presently  joined  by  that  the  government  of  the  day,  ori^nally  re- 

of  another  little  expedition  which  had  been  ceiving  its  impulse  from  public  feeling, 

j  operating  in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  Sir  Ar-  had  gradually  acquired  independent  convic- 

i  thur  thus  found  himself  at  the  head  of  some  tions  on  this  mighty  question,  and  was  now 

I  14,000  excellent  soldiers.  Besides  these,  prepared  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  na- 

however,  the  British  Government,  as  the  de-  tion  against  the  clamors  of  the  nation  itself, 

y  sign  of  liberating  the  Peninsula  gradually  as-  Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the 

isumed  substance  and  dignity,  determined  on  vear,  1809,  when  the  prospects  of  Span- 
despatching  two  others  of  their  corps-errant,  Ish  independence  were  at  their  very  gloomi- 

one  of  which,  nearly  12,000  strong,  under  est  point,  the  British  cabinet  had  proposed 

Sir  John  Moore,  was  in  a  state  of  discipline  and  concluded  a  comprehensive  treaty  of  al- 

not  inferior  to  that  of  Napoleon’s  best  bri-  liance  with  the  Provisional  administration  of 

j  gades.  30,000  troops,  therefore,  were  even-  Spain  ;  and  it  was  now  resolved  that  the  con- 

I  tually  to  represent  the  arms  of  England  in  test  in  the  Peninsula  should  be  continued  on 

I  this  memorable  service  ;  but  wisdom  had  to  a  scale  more  effectual  than  before,  and  that 

,  be  learnt  before  Wellesley  was  placed  at  the  principal,  instead  of  the  secondary,  part 

their  head,  and  it  was  with  13,000  only,  and  should  be  borne  by  England, 
a  provisional  command,  that  the  great  cap-  When  the  Government  did  resolve  on  the 
tain  of  the  age  commenced  on  the  9th  of  systematic  prosecution  of  the  Peninsular  war, 

August  his  first  march  in  the  Peninsular  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  at  once  instinc- 

War.  tively  turned  on  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  as  the 

England  was  now  at  the  commencement  general  to  conduct  it.  Independently  of  the 
of  her  greatest  war.  The  system  of  small  proofs  he  had  already  given  of  his  quality 
expeditions  and  insignificant  diversions,  at  Roli^a  and  Vimiera,  this  enterprising  and 

I  I  though  not  yet  conclusively  abandoned,  was  sagacious  soldier  stood  almost  alone  in  his 

I  soon  superseded  by  the  glories  of  a  visible  confidence  respecting  the  undertaking  on 

I  contest,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  known  hand.  Arguing  from  the  military  position 

and  felt  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nation,  of  Portugal,  as  flanking  the  long  territory 
j  I  that  on  the  field  of  the  Peninsula  England  of  Spain,  from  the  natural  features  of  the 

j  was  fairly  pitted  against  France,  and  play-  country  (which  he  had  already  studied),  and 

!  ing  her  own  chosen  part  in  the  European  from  the  means  of  reinforcement  and  retreat 

I  struggle.  But  these  convictions  were  not  securely  provided  by  the  sea,  he  stoutly  de- 

1  prevalent  enough  at  the  outset  to  faciliate  dared  his  opinion  that  Portugal  was  tenable 

t  in  any  material  degree  the  duties  of  the  Min-  against  the  French,  even  if  actual  possessors 

istry  or  the  work  of  the  General ;  on  the  of  Spain,  and  that  it  offered  ample  opportu- 

i  I  contrary,  so  complicated  were  the  embarrass-  nities  of  influencing  the  great  result  of  the 

j  ments  attending  the  prosecution  of  the  war  war.  With  these  views  he  recommended 

’  on  the  scale  required,  that  to  surmount  them  that  the  Portuguese  army  should  be  organ- 

1  ^  demanded  little  less  wisdom  or  patience  than  ized  at  its  full  strength  ;  that  it  should  in 

the  conduct  of  the  actual  campaign.  In  the  part  taken  into  British  pay  and  under  the 

first  instance,  the  British  nation  bad  been  ex-  direction  of  British  officers,  and  that  a  force 

I  travagantly  excited  by  the  successful  insur-  of  not  less  than  30,000  English  troops  should 

j  rectiuns  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  events  of  be  despatched  to  keep  this  army  tt^ether. 

our  experimental  campaign  in  Portugal  had  So  provided,  he  undertook  the  management 

so  inspired  the  public  mind,  that  even  the  of  the  war,  and  such  were  his  resources,  his 

evacuation  of  that  kingdom  by  the  French  tenacity,  and  bis  skill,  that  though  280,000 

i  was  considered,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  light  French  soldiers  were  closing  round  Portugal 

of  an  imperfect  result.  When,  however,  as  he  landed  at  Lisbon,  and  though  difficul- 

'j  these  conditions  of  the  struggle  were  rapidly  ties  of  the  most  arduous  kind  awaited  him 

exchanged  for  the  total  discomfiture  of  the  in  his  task,  he  neither  flinched  nor  failed  un- 

i  patriots,  the  recapture  of  Madrid,  and  the  til  he  had  led  his  little  army  in  triumph,  not 

precipitate  retreat  of  the  British  army,  with  only  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Ebro,  but  across 

I  the  loss  of  its  commander,  and  the  salvation  the  Pyrenees  into  France,  and  returned  him- 

of  little  but  its  honor,  popular  opinion  veered  self  by  Calais  to  England  after  witnessing 

quickly  towards  its  customary  point,  and  it  the  downfall  of  the  French  capital, 

was  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  French  Em-  Yet,  so  perilous  was  the  conjuncture  when 
peror  was  invincible  by  land,  and  that  a  the  weight  of  affairs  was  thus  thrown  upon 

contest  with  his  legions  on  that  element  must  bis  shoulders,  that  a  few  weeks’  more  delay 

inevitably  prove  ruinous  to  Britian.  But  must  have  destroyed  every  prospect  of  sue- 
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cess.  Not  only  was  Soult,  as  we  stated, 
collecting  himself  for  a  swoop  on  the  towers 
of  Lisbon,  hut  the  Portuguese  themselves 
were  distrustful  of  our  support,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  troops,  while  daily  preparing  for  embar- 
cation,  were  compelled  to  assume  a  defensive 
attitude  against  those  whose  cause  they  were 
maintaining.  But  such  was  the  prestige  al¬ 
ready  attached  to  Wellesley’s  name  that  his 
arrival  in  the  Tagus  changed  every  feature 
of  the  scene.  No  longer  suspicious  of  our 
intentions,  the  Portuguese  Government  gave 
prompt  effect  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  commander ;  levies  were  decreed  and 
organized,  provisions  collected,  depots  estab¬ 
lished,  and  a  spirit  of  confidence  again  per¬ 
vaded  the  countr)',  which  was  unqualified  on 
this  occasion  by  that  jealous  distrust  which 
had  formerly  neutralized  its  effects.  The 
command  in  chief  of  the  native  army  was 
intrusted  to  an  English  ofiScer  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  General  Beresford,  and  no  time  was 
lost  in  once  more  testing  the  efficacy  of  the 
British  arms.  ^ 

Soult,  having  left  Ney  to  control  the  north, 
was  at  Oporto,  with  24,000  men,  preparing 
to  cross  the  Douro  and  descend  upon  Lis¬ 
bon,  while  Victor  and  Lapisse,  with  .SO, 000 
more,  were  to  co-oporate  in  the  attack  from 
the  contiguous  provinces  of  Estremadura 
and  Leon.  Of  the  Spanish  armies  we  need 
only  say  that  they  had  been  repeatedly 
routed  with  more  or  less  disgrace,  though 
Cuesta  still  held  a  certain  force  together  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  There  were  there¬ 
fore  two  courses  open  to  the  British  com¬ 
mander — either  to  repel  the  menaced  ad¬ 
vance  of  Soult  by  marching  on  Oporto,  or  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta,  and  try  the 
result  of  a  demonstration  upon  Madrid. 
The  latter  of  these  plans  was  wisely  post¬ 
poned  for  the  moment,  and,  preference  hav¬ 
ing  been  decisively  given  to  the  former,  the 
troops  at  once  commenced  their  march  upon  | 
the  Douro.  The  British  force  under  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley’s  command  amounted  at  this  | 
time  to  about  20,000  men,  to  which  about 
16,000  Portuguese  in  a  respectable  state  of 
organization  were  added  by  the  exertions  of 
Beresford.  Of  these  about  24,000  were 
now  led  against  Soult,  who,  though  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  strength,  no  sooner  ascertained  the 
advance  of  the  English  commander  than  he 
arranged  for  a  retreat,  by  detaching  Loison 
with  6,000  men  to  dislodge  a  Portuguese  post 
in  his  left  rear.  Sir  Arthur’s  intention  was 
to  envelop,  if  possible,  the  French  corps  by 
pushing  forward  a  strong  force  upon  its  left, 
and  then  intercepting  its  retreat  towards  Ney ’s 
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position,  while  the  main  body  assaulted  Soult 
in  his  quarters  at  Oporto.  The  former  of 
these  operations  he  intrusted  to  Beresford, 
the  latter  he  directed  in  person.  On  the  12th 
of  May  the  troops  reached  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Douro;  the  waters  of  which,  300 
yards  in  width,  rolled  between  them  and 
their  adversaries.  In  anticipation  of  the 
attack  Soult  had  destroyed  the  floating- 
bridge,  had  collected  all  the  boats  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  and  there,  with  his  forces  well  in 
hand  for  action  or  retreat,  was  looking  from 
the  window  of  his  lodging,  enjoying  the  pre¬ 
sumed  discomfiture  of  his  opponent.  To  at¬ 
tempt  such  a  passage  as  this  in  face  of  one 
of  the  ablest  marshals  of  France  was,  indeed, 
an  audacious  stroke,  but  it  was  not  beyond 
the  daring  of  that  genius  which  M.  Thiers 
describes  as  calculated  only  for  the  stolid  op¬ 
erations  of  defensive  war.  Availing  himself 
of  a  point  where  the  river  by  a  bend  in  its 
course  was  not  easily  visible  from  the  town, 
Sir  Arthur  determined  on  transporting,  if 
possible,  a  few  troops  to  the  northern  bank, 
and  occupying  an  unfinished  stone  building, 
which  he  perceived  was  capable  of  affording 
temporary  cover.  The  means  were  soon  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  activity  of  Colonel  Waters — an 
officer  whose  habitual  audacity  rendered  him 
one  of  the  heroes  of  this  memorable  war. 
Crossing  in  a  skiff  to  the  opposite  bank,  he 
returned  with  two  or  three  boats,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  company  of  the  Buffs  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  building.  Reinforcements 
quickly  followed,  but  not  without  discovery. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  presently  the  edi¬ 
fice  was  enveloped  by  the  eager  battalions 
of  the  French.  The  British,  however,  held 
their  ground  ;  a  passage  was  effected  at  other 
points  during  the  struggle  ;  the  French,  after 
an  ineffectual  resistance,  were  fain  to  aban¬ 
don  the  city  in  precipitation,  and  Sir  Arthur, 
after  his  unexampled  feat  of  arms,  sat  down 
that  evening  to  the  dinner  which  had  been 
prepared  for  Soult.  Nor  did  the  disasters  of 
the  French  marshal  terminate  here,  for, 
though  the  designs  of  the  British  commander 
had  been  partially  frustrated  by  the  intelli¬ 
gence  gained  by  the  enemy,  yet  the  French 
communications  were  so  far  intercepted,  that 
Soult  only  joined  Ney  after  losses  and  priva¬ 
tions  little  short  of  those  which  had  been  ex¬ 
perienced  by  Sir  John  Moore. 

This  brilliant  operation  being  effected.  Sir 
Arthur  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  to  the 
main  project  of  the  campaign — that  to  which, 
in  fact,  the  attac'tt  upon  Soult  had  been  sub¬ 
sidiary — the  defeat  of  Victor  in  Estremadura ; 
and,  as  the  force  under  this  marshal’s  com- 
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mand  was  not  greater  than  that  which  had 
been  so  decisively  defeated  at  Oporto,  some 
confidence  might  naturally  be  entertained  in 
calculating  upon  the  result.  But,  at  this 
lime,  the  various  difficulties  of  the  English 
commander  began  to  disclose  themselves. 
Though  his  losses  had  been  extremely  small 
in  the  recent  actions,  considering  the  import¬ 
ance  of  their  results,  the  troops  were  suffer¬ 
ing  severely  from  sickness,  at  least  4,000 
being  in  hospital,  while  supplies  of  all  kinds 
were  miserably  deficient,  through  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  the  commissariat.  The  soldiers 
were  nearly  barefooted,  their  pay  was  largely 
in  arrear,  and  the  military  chest  was  empty. 
In  addition  to  this,  although  the  real  weak¬ 
ness  of  the  Spanish  armies  was  not  yet  fully 
known,  it  was  clearly  discernible  that  the 
character  of  their  commanders  would  pre¬ 
clude  any  effective  concert  in  the  joint  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  allied  force.  Cuesta  would 
take  no  advice,  and  insisted  on  the  adoption 
of  his  own  schemes,  with  such  obstinacy,  that 
Sir  Arthur  was  compelled  to  frame  his  plans 
accordingly.  Instead,  therefore,  of  circum¬ 
venting  Victor,  as  he  had  intended,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  into  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Cuesta,  and  feel  his 
way  towards  Madrid.  The  armies,  when 
united,  formed  a  mass  of  78,000  combatants  ; 
but,  of  these,  56,000  were  Spanish,  and  for 
the  brunt  of  war  Sir  Arthur  could  only  reck¬ 
on  on  his  32,000  British  troops — Beresford’s 
Portuguese  having  been  despatched  to  the 
north  of  Portugal.  On  the  other  side,  Vic¬ 
tor’s  force  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
succors  which  Joseph  Bonaparte,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Madrid,  had  hastily  concen¬ 
trated  at  Toledo ;  and  when  the  two  armies 
at  length  confronted  each  other  at  Talavera, 
it  was  found  that  55,000  excellent  French 
troops  were  arrayed  against  Sir  Arthur  and 
his  ally,  while  nearly  as  many  more  were  de¬ 
scending  from  the  north  on  the  line  of  the 
British  communications  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tagus.  On  the  28th  of  July,  the  British 
Commander,  after  making  the  best  disposi¬ 
tions  in  his  power,  received  the  attack  of  the 
French,  directed  by  Josepha  Bonaparte  in 
person,  with  Victor  and  Jourdan  at  his  side, 
and  after  an  engagement  of  great  severity, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  virtually  inact¬ 
ive,  be  remained  master  of  the  field  against 
double  his  numbers,  having  repulsed  the 
enemy  at  all  points,  with  heavy  loss,  and 
having  captured  several  hundred  prisoners 
and  seventeen  pieces  of  cannon,  in  this,  the 
first  great  pitched  battle  between  the  French 
and  English  in  the  Peninsula. 

VOL  XXVIL  NO.  IIL 


In  this  well  fought  field  of  Talavera,  the 
French  had  thrown,  for  the  first  time,  their 
whole  disposable  force  upon  the  British 
army,  without  success;  and  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley  inferred,  with  a  justifiable  confidence, 
that  the  relative  superiority  of  his  troops  to 
those  of  the  Emperor,  was  practically  decid¬ 
ed.  Jomini,  the  French  military  historian, 
confesses  almost  as  much,  and  the  opinions  of 
Napoleon  himself,  as  visible  in  his  corres- 
pundence,  underwent  from  that  moment  a  se¬ 
rious  change.  Yet  at  home,  the  people, 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  contingencies  of 
a  real  war,  and  the  Opposition,  unscrupu¬ 
lously  employing  the  delusions  of  the  people, 
combined  in  decrying  the  victory,  denouncing 
the  successful  general,  and  despairing  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  The  city  of  London,  even, 
recorded  on  a  petition,  its  discontent  with  the 
“  rashness,  ostentation,  and  useless  valor,"  of 
that  commander  whom  M.  Thiers  depicts  as 
endowed  solely  with  the  sluggish  and  phleg¬ 
matic  tenacity  of  his  country  men  ;  and  though 
Ministers  succeeded  in  procuring  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  services  performed,  and  a 
warrant  for  persisting  in  the  effort,  both  they 
and  the  British  General  were  sadly  cramped 
in  the  means  of  action.  Sir  Arthur  Welles¬ 
ley  became,  indeed,  “  Baron  Douro,  of  Wel¬ 
lesley,  and  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera, 
and  of  Wellington,  in  the  county  of  Somer¬ 
set;”  but  the  Government  was  afraid  to 
maintain  his  effective  means  even  at  the  mo¬ 
derate  amount  for  which  he  had  stipulated, 
and  they  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  war  must  rest  upon 
his  own  shoulders.  He  accepted  it,  and,  in 
full  reliance  on  his  own  resources  and  the 
tried  valor  of  his  troops,  awaited  the  shock 
which  was  at  hand. 

The  battle  of  Talavera  acted  on  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon  exactly  like  the  battle  of 
Vimiera.  His  best  soldiers  had  failed  against 
those  led  by  the  “  Sepoy  General,”  and  he 
became  seriously  alarmed  for  his  conquest  of 
Spain.  After  Vimiera  he  rushed,  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  through  Somosierra  to 
Madrid  ;  and  now,  after  Talavera,  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  still  more  redoubtable  invasion. 
Relieved  from  his  continental  liabilities  by 
the  campaigns  of  Aspem  and  Wagram,  and 
from  nearer  apprehensions  by  the  discomfit¬ 
ure  of  our  expedition  to  Walcheren,  he 
poured  his  now  disposable  legions  in  extra¬ 
ordinary  numbers  through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Nine  powerful  corps,  mastering 
fully  280,000  effective  men,  under  Marshals 
Victor,  Ney,  Soult,  Mortier,  and  M.issena, 
with  a  crowd  of  aspiring  generals  besides, 
t4 
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represented  the  force  definitely  charged  with 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  Peninsula.  To 
meet  the  shook  of  this  stupendous  array 
Wellington  had  the  20,000  troops  of  Talavera 
augmented,  besides  other  reinforcements,  by 
that  memorable  brigade  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Light  Division,  became  after¬ 
wards  the  admiration  of  both  armies.  In 
addition,  he  had  Beresford’s  Portuguese  lev¬ 
ies,  now  30,000  strong,  well  disciplined,  and 
capable,  as  events  showed,  of  becoming  first- 
rate  soldiers,  making  a  total  of  some  55,000 
disposable  troops,  independent  of  garrisons 
ana  detachments.  All  hopes  of  effectual 
co-operation  from  Spain  had  now  vanished. 
Disregarding  the  sage  advice  of  Wellington, 
the  Spanish  generals  had  consigned  them¬ 
selves  and  their  armies  to  inevitable  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom  Gibraltar 
and  Cadiz  alone  had  escaped  the  swoop  of 
the  victorious  French.  The  Provisional 
Administration  displayed  neither  resolution 
nor  sincerity,  the  British  forces  were  suffered 
absolutely  to  starve,  and  Wellington  was 
unable  to  extort  from  the  leaders  around  him 
the  smallest  assistance  for  that  army  which 
w  as  the  last  support  of  Spanish  freedom.  It 
wa'a  under  such  circumstances,  with  forces 
full  of  spirit,  but  numerically  weak,  without 
any  assurance  of  sympathy  at  home,  without 
mon  ey  or  supplies  on  the  spot,  and  in  the 
face  .of  Napoleon’s  best  marshal,  with  80,000 
troops-  in  line,  and  40,000  in  reserve,  that 
Wellington  entered  on  the  campaign  of  1810 
— a  ca  mpaign  pronounced  by  military  critics 
to  be  ii  iferior  to  none  in  his  whole  career. 

With  drawing,  after  the  victory  of  Talavera, 
from  tho  concentrating  forces  of  the  enemy 
attracted  by  his  advance,  he  had  at  first  taken 

gost  on  tJie  Guadiana,  until,  wearied  out  by 
panish  insincerity  and  perverseness,  he 
moved  his  army  to  the  Mondego,  preparatory 
to  those  encounters  which  he  foresaw  the 
.defence  of  Portugal  must  presently  bring  to 
pass.  Aln^y  had  he  divined  by  his  own 
sagacity  the  character  and  necessities  of  the 
.coming  campaign.  Massena,  os  the  best 
representati\’’e  of  the  Emperor  himself,  having 
under  bis  orders  Ney,  Regnier,  and  Junot, 
was  gathering  bis  forces  on  the  north-eastern 
froutier  of  Portugal  to.  fulfil  his  master’s 
commands  by  "  sweeping  the  English  leopard 
into  the  sea.’'  Against  such  hosts  as  he 
brought  to  the  assault  a  defensive  attitude 
was  ali  that  could  be  maintained,  and  Wel- 
Ungtoa's  eye  had  detected  the  true  mode  of 
operalisn.  He  proposed  to  make  the  imme¬ 
diate  district  of  Lisbon  perform  that  service 
for  Porti^al  which  Portugal  itself  performed 


for  the  Peninsula  at  large,  by  furnishing  an 
impregnable  fastness  and  a  secure  retreat. 
By  carrying  lines  of  fortification  from  the 
Atlantic  coast,  through  Torres  Vedras,  to  the 
bank  of  the  Tagus  a  little  above  Lisbon,  he 
succeeded  in  constructing  an  artificial  strong¬ 
hold  within  which  his  retiring  forces  would 
be  inaccessible,  and  from  which,  as  oppor¬ 
tunities  invited,  he  might  issue  at  will.  These 
provisions  silently  and  unobtrusively  made, 
he  calmly  took  post  on  the  Coa,  and  awaited 
the  assault.  Hesitating  or  undecided,  from 
some  motive  or  other,  Massena  for  weeks 
delayed  the  blow,  till  at  length,  after  feeling 
the  mettle  of  the  Light  Division  on  the  Coa, 
he  put  his  army  in  motion  after  the  British 
commander,. who  slowly  retired  to  his  de¬ 
fences.  Deeming,  however,  that  a  passage 
of  arms  would  tend  both  to  inspirit  his  own 
troops  in  what  seemed  like  a  retreat,  and  to 
teach  Massena  the  true  quality  of  the  an¬ 
tagonist  before  him,  he  deliberately  halted 
at  Busaco  and  offered  battle.  Unable  to 
refuse  the  challenge,  the  French  marshal 
directed  his  bravest  troops  against  the  British 

t)ositioc,  but  they  were  foiled  with  immense 
OSS  at  every  point  of  the  attack,  and  Wel¬ 
lington  proved,  by  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
victories,  that  his  retreat  partook  neither  of 
discomfiture  nor  fear.  Rapidly  recovering 
himself,  however,  Massena  followed  on  his 
formidable  foe,  and  was  dreaming  of  little 
less  than  a  second  evacuation  of  Portugal, 
when,  to  his  astonishment  and  dismay,  be 
found  himself  abruptly  arrested  in  his  course 
by  the  tremendous  lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 

These  prodigious  intrenchments  comprised 
a  triple  line  of  fortifications  one  within  the 
other,  the  innermost  being  intended  to  cover 
the  embarcation  of  the  troops  in  the  last 
resort.  *  The  main  strength  of  the  works  had 
been  thrown  on  the  second  line,  at  which  it 
had  been  intended  to  make  the  final  stand, 
but  even  the  outer  barrier  was  found  in  effect 
to  be  so  formidable  as  to  deter  the  enemy 
from  all  hopes  of  a  successful  assault.  Thus 
checked  in  mid  career,  the  French  marshal 
chafed  and  fumed  in  front  of  these  impreg¬ 
nable  lines,  afraid  to  attack,  yet  unwilling  to 
retire.  For  a  whole  month  did  be  lie  here 
inactive,  tenacious  of  bis  purpose,  though 
aware  of  his  defeat,  and  eagerly  watching  U)r 
the  first  advantage  which  the  chances  of  war 
or  the  mhtakes  of  the  British  general  might 
offer  him.  Meantime,  however,  while  Wel¬ 
lington’s  concentrated  forces  were  enjoying, 
through  bis  sage  provisions,  the  utmost  com¬ 
fort  and  abundance  within  their  lines,  the 
French  army  was  gradually  reduced  to  the 
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last  extremities  of  destitution  and  disease, 
and  Massena  at  length  broke  up  in  despair, 
to  commence  a  retreat  which  was  never 
afterwards  exchanged  for  an  advance.  Con¬ 
fident  in  hope  and  spirit,  and  overjoyed  to 
see  retiring  before  them  one  of  those  real 
Imperial  armies  which  had  swept  the  conti¬ 
nent  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula,  the 
British  troops  issued  from  their  works  in  hot 
pursuit,  and,  though  the  extraordinary  genius 
of  the  French  commander  preserved  his 
forces  from  what  in  ordinary  cases  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  a  rout,  yet  bis  sufferings 
were  so  extreme  and  bis  losses  so  heavy  that 
he  carried  to  the  frontier  scarcely  one- half  of 
the  force  with  which  he  had  plunged  blindly 
into  Portugal.  Following  up  his  wary  enemy 
with  a  cauUon  which  no  success  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  disturb,  Wellington  presently  availed 
himself  of  his  position  to  attempt  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  Almeida,  a  fortress  which,  with  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  forms  the  key  of  northeastern 
Portugal,  and  which  had  been  taken  by 
Massena  in  his  advance.  Anxious  to  preserve 
this  important  place,  the  French  marshal 
turned  with  his  whole  force  upon  the  foe, 
but  Wellington  met  him  at  Fuentes  d’Onoro, 
repulsed  bis  attempts  in  a  sanguinary  en¬ 
gagement,  and  Almeida  fell. 

As  at  this  point  the  tide  of  French  con¬ 
quest  had  been  actually  turned,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  so  lightly  held  by  Napoleon,  was 
now  manifestly  chasing  his  eagles  from  the 
field,  it  might  have  been  presumed  that  pop¬ 
ularity  and  support  would  have  rewarded 
the  unexampled  successes  of  the  English  gen¬ 
eral.  Yet  it  was  not  so.  The  reverses  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  same  period  in  Spain 
were  loudly  appealed  to  as  neutralizing  the 
triumphs  in  Portugal,  and  at  no  moment  was 
there  a  more  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
whole  Peninsular  war.  Though  Cadiz  resolute¬ 
ly  held  out,  and  Graham  indeed,  on  the  heights 
of  Barossa,  had  emulated  the  glories  of  Bu- 
saco,  yet  even  the  strong  fortress  of  Badajoz 
had  now  fallen  before  the  vigorous  audacity 
of  Soult ;  and  Suchct,  a  rising  general  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  abilities,  was  effecting  by  the^re- 
duction  of  hitherto  impregnable  strongholds 
the  complete  conquest  of  Catalonia  and  Va¬ 
lencia.  Eagerly  turning  these  disasters  to  ac¬ 
count,  and  inspirited  by  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  Regent  to  power,  the  Opposition  in 
the  British  Parliament  so  oppressed  the  Min¬ 
istry,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  Wel¬ 
lington,  after  his  unrivalled  strategy,  was  on 
the  track  of  his  retreating  foe,  be  could 
scarcely  count  for  common  support  on  the 
Government  he  was  serving.  He  was  rep¬ 


resented  in  England,  as  bis  letters  show  us, 
to  be  *'  in  a  scrape,”  and  be  fought  with  the 
consciousness  that  all  his  reverses  would  be 
magnified  and  all  bis  successes  denied.  Yet 
he  failed  neither  in  heart  nor  hand.  He  had 
verified  all  his  own  assertions  respecting  the 
defensibility  of  Portugal.  His  army  h^  be¬ 
come  a  perfect  model  in  discipline  and  dar¬ 
ing — he  was  driving  before  him  80,000  of 
the  best  troops  of  the  Empire,  and  he  relied 
on  the  resources  of  his  own  genius  for  com¬ 
pensating  those  disadvantages  to  which  he 
foresaw  he  must  be  still  exposed.  Such  was 
the  campaign  of  1810, — better  conceived 
and  worse  appreciated  than  any  which  we 
shall  have  to  record. 

As  the  maintenance  of  Portugal  was  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  the  great  object  of  the  war, — the 
deliverance  of  the  Peninsula  from  French 
domination, — Wellington  of  course  proceed¬ 
ed,  after  successfully  repulsing  the  invaders 
from  Portuguese  soil,  to  assume  the  offensive, 
by  carrying  bis  arms  into  Spain.  Thus,  af¬ 
ter  defeating  J  unot,  he  had  been  induced  to 
try  the  battle  of  Talavera ;  and  now,  after 
expelling  Massena,  he  betook  himself  to  sim¬ 
ilar  designs,  with  this  difference — that  in¬ 
stead  of  operating  by  the  valley  of  ^he  Ta¬ 
gus  against  Madrid,  he  now  moved  to  the 
valley  of  the  Guadiana  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  Badajoz,  a  fortress,  like  that  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  so  critically  situated  on  the 
frontier,  that  with  these  two  places  in  the  en¬ 
emy’s  hands,  as  they  now  were,  it  became 
hazardous  either  to  quit  Portugal  or  to  pen¬ 
etrate  into  Spain.  At  this  point,  therefore, 
were  now  to  commence  the  famous  sieges  of 
the  Peninsula — sieges  which  will  always  re¬ 
flect  immortal  honor  on  the  troops  engaged, 
and  which  will  always  attract  the  interest 
of  the  English  reader  ;  but  which  must,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  be  appealed  to  as  illustrations  of 
the  straits  to  which  an  army  may  be  led  by 
want  of  military  experience  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home.  By  this  time  the  repeated 
victories  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues 
bad  raised  the  renown  of  British  soldiers  to 
at  least  an  equality  with  that  of  Napoleon’s 
veterans,  and  the  incomparable  efficiency,  in 
particular,  of  the  light  division  was  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  without  a  parallel  in  any  Euro¬ 
pean  service.  But  in  those  departments  of 
the  army  where  excellence  is  less  the  result 
of  intuitive  ability,  the  forces  under  Welling¬ 
ton  were  stiRgreatly  surpassed  by  the  tnuned 
legions  of  the  Emperor.  While  Napoleon 
bad  devoted  his  whole  genius  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  parks  and  trains  which  attend 
the  march  of  an  army  in  the  field,  the  Brit- 
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ish  troops  had  only  the  moat  imperfect  re¬ 
sources  on  which  to  rely.  The  Engineer  corps, 
though  admirable  in  quality,  was  so  deficient 
in  numbers  that  commissions  were  placed  at 
the  free  disposal  of  Cambridge  mathemati¬ 
cians.  The  siege  trains  were  weak  and  worth¬ 
less  against  the  solid  ramparts  of  Peninsular 
strongholds ;  the  intrenching  tools  were  so  ill 
made  that  they  snapped  in  the  hands  of  the 
workmen  ;  and  the  art  of  sapping  and  mining 
was  so  little  known  that  this  branch  of  the 
wege  duties  was  carried  on  by  draughts  from 
regiments  of  the  line,  imperfectly  and  hastily 
instructed  for  the  purpose.  Unhappily,  these 
results  can  only  be  obviated  by  long  fore¬ 
sight,  patient  training,  and  costly  provision  ; 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  a  single  mind,  how¬ 
ever  capacious,  to  effect  an  instantaneous  re¬ 
form,  and  Wellington  was  compelled  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  deficiencies  by  the  best  blood  of  his 
troops. 

The  command  of  the  force  commissioned  to 
recover  Badajoz  had  been  entrusted  to  Mar¬ 
shal  Beresford  until  Lord  Wellington  could  re¬ 
pair  in  person  to  the  scene  ;  and  it  was  against 
Boult,  who  was  marching  rapidly  from  the 
South  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  that  the  glo¬ 
rious  but  sanguinary  battle  of  Albuera  was 
fought  on  the  16th  of  May.  Having  checked 
the  enemy  by  this  bloody  defeat,  Beresford 
resumed  his  duties  of  the  siege  until  he  was 
superseded  by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  But 
all  the  efforts  of  Wellington  and  his  troops 
were  vain,  for  the  present,  against  this  cele¬ 
brated  fortress ;  two  assaults  were  repulsed, 
and  the  British  General  determined  on  relin¬ 
quishing  the  attempt,  and  returning  to  the 
northern  frontier  of  Portugal  for  more  favor¬ 
able  opportunities  of  action.  He  had  now 
by  his  extraordinary  genius  so  far  changed 
the  character  of  the  war,  that  the  British, 
heretofore  fighting  with  desperate  tenacity 
for  a  footing  at  Lisbon  or  Cadiz,  were  now 
openly  assuming  the  offensive,  and  Napoleon 
bad  been  actually  compelled  to  direct  defen- 
nve  preparations  along  the  road  leading 
through  Vittoria  to  Bayonne — that  very  road 
which  Wellington,  in  spite  of  these  defences, 
was  soon  to  traverse  in  triumph.  Meantime 
fresh  troops  were  pouring  over  the  Pyrenees 
into  Spain,  and  a  new  plan  of  operations  was 
dictated  by  the  Emperor  himself.  One  pow¬ 
erful  army  in  the  north  was  to  guard  Castile 
end  Leon,  and  watch  the  road  by  which  Wel¬ 
lington  might  be  expected  to  advance  ;  an¬ 
other,  under  Soult,  strongly  reinforced,  was 
to  maintain  French  interests  in  Andalusia  and 
menace  Portugal  from  the  South  ;  while  Mar- 
Bont,  who  had  succeeded  Massena,  took 


post  with  80,000  men  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  resting  on  Toledo  and  Madrid,  and 
prepared  to  concert  movements  with  either 
of  his  colleagues,  as  occasion  might  arise.  To 
encounter  these  antagonists,  who  could  rap¬ 
idly  concentrate  90,000  splendid  troops 
against  him,  Wellington  could  barely  bring 
50,000  into  the  field  ;  and  though  this  dis¬ 
parity  of  numbers  was  afterwards  somewhat 
lessened,  yet  it  is  scarcely  in  .reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  even  the  genius  of  W’ellington  or 
the  valor  of  his  troops  could  have  ultimately 
prevailed  against  such  odds,  but  for  circum¬ 
stances  which  favored  the  designs  of  the 
British,  and  rendered  the  contest  less  une¬ 
qual. 

In  the  first  place,  the  jealousies  of  the 
French  marshals,  when  unrepressed  by  the 
Emperor’s  presence,  were  so  inveterate  as  to 
disconcert  the  best  opeartions,  being  some¬ 
times  little  less  suicidal  than  those  of  the 
Princes  of  India.  Next,  although  the  Span¬ 
ish  armies  had  ceased  to  offer  regular  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  invaders,  yet  the  guerilla  system 
of  warfare,  aided  by  interminable  insurrec¬ 
tions,  acted  to  the  incessant  embarrassment 
of  the  French,  whose  duties,  perils,  and  fa¬ 
tigues  were  doubled  by  the  restless  activity 
of  these  daring  enemies.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  Wellington’s  advantages  was  that 
of  position.  With  an  impregnable  retreat  at 
Lisbon,  with  free  water  carriage  in  his  rear, 
and  with  the  great  arteries  of  the  Douro  and 
the  Tagus  for  conducting  his  supplies,  he 
could  operate  at  will  from  his  central  fast¬ 
ness  towards  the  north,  east,  or  south.  If 
the  nothern  provinces  were  temporarily  dis- 
engaged  from  the  enemy’s  presence,  he  could 
issue  by  Almeida  and  Salamanca  upon  the 

freat  line  of  communication  between  the 
'yrenees  and  Madrid;  if  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  were  left  unguarded,  he  could  march 
directly  upon  the  capital  by  the  well-known 
route  of  Talavera ;  while  if  Soult,  by  any  of 
these  demonstrations,  was  tempted  to  cross 
the  Guadiana,  he  could  carry  his  arms  into 
Andalusia  by  Elvas  and  Badajoz.  Relying, 
too,  on  the  excellence  of  his  troops,  he  con¬ 
fidently  accounted  himself  a  match  for  any 
single  army  of  the  enemy,  while  he  was  well 
aware,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  difficulties  of  procuring  subsist¬ 
ence,  no  concentration  of  the  French  forces 
could  be  maintained  for  many  days  together. 
In  this  way,  availing  himself  of  the  far  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence  which  he  enjoyed  through 
the  agency  of  the  guerillas,  and  of  his  own 
exclusive  facilities  for  commanding  supplies, 
he  succeeded  in  paralyzing  the  enormous 
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hosts  of  Napoleon,  bj  constant  alarms  and 
well-directed  blows,  till  at  length  when  the 
time  of  action  came  he  advanced  from  can¬ 
tonments  and  drove  King  Joseph  and  ail  his 
marshals  headlong  across  the  Pyrenees. 

The  position  taken  up  by  Wellington 
when  he  transferred  his  operations  from  the 
south  to  the  north  frontier  of  Portugal  was 
at  P'uente  Guinaldo,  a  locality  possessing 
some  advantageous  features  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  His  thoughts 
being  still  occupied  by  the  means  of  gaining 
the  border  fortresses,  he  had  promptly  turned 
to  Rodrigo  from  Badajoz,  and  had  arranged 
his  plans  with  a  double  prospect  of  success. 
Knowing  that  tbe  place  was  inadequately 
provisioned,  he  conceived  hopes  of  blockad¬ 
ing  it  into  submission  from  his  post  at  Fuente 
Guinaldo,  since  in  the  presence  of  this  force 
no  supplies  could  be  thrown  into  the  town 
unless  escorted  by  a  convoy  equal  to  the 
army  under  his  command.  Either,  there¬ 
fore,  the  French  marshal  must  abandon  Rod¬ 
rigo  to  its  fate,  or  he  must  go  through  the 
difficult  operation  of  concentrating  all  his 
forces  to  form  the  convoy  required.  Mar- 
mont  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  uniting 
his  army  with  that  of  Dorsenne,  advanced  to 
the  relief  of  Rodrigo  with  an  immense  train 
of  stores  and  60,000  fighting  men.  By  this 
extraordinary  effort  not  only  was  the  place 
provisioned,  but  Wellington  himself  was 
brought  into  a  situation  of  some  peril,  for 
after  successfully  repulsing  an  attempt  of 
the  French  in  the  memorable  combat  of  El 
Bodon  be  found  himself  the  next  day,  with 
only  15,000  men  actually  at  his  disposal, 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  entire  French 
army.  Fortunately  Marroont  was  unaware 
of  the  chance  thus  offered  him,  and  while 
he  was  occupying  himself  in  evolutions  and 
displays,  Wellington  collected  his  troops  and 
sto^  once  more  in  security  on  his  position. 
This  movement,  however,  of  the  French 
commander  destroyed  all  hopes  of  reducing 
Rodrigo  by  blockade,  and  the  British  gen¬ 
eral  recurred  accordingly  to  the  alternative 
he  had  been  contemplating  of  an  assault  by 
force. 

To  comprehend  the  difficulties  of  this  en¬ 
terprise,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
superiority  of  strength  was  indisputably  with 
the  French  whenever  they  concentrated  their 
forces,  and  that  it  was  certain  such  concen¬ 
tration  would  be  attempted,  at  any  risk,  to 
save  such  a  place  as  Rodrigo.  Wellington, 
therefore,  had  to  prepare,  with  such  seciVecy 
as  to  elude  the  suspicions  of  bis  enemy,  the 
enormous  mass  of  materials  required  for  such 


a  siege  as  that  he  projected.  As  the  town 
stood  on  the  opposite  or  Spanish  bank  of 
tbe  river  Agueda,  and  as  the  approaches 
were  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  garri¬ 
son,  it  became  necessary  to  construct  a  tem¬ 
porary  bridge.  Moreover,  the  heavy  batter¬ 
ing  train,  which  alone  required  5000  bullocks 
to  draw  it,  had  to  be  brought  up  secretly  to 
the  spot,  though  it  was  a  work  of  almost 
impossibility  to  get  a  score  of  cattle  together. 
But  these  difficulties  were  surmounted  by  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  British  commander. 
Preparing  his  battering  train  at  Lisbon,  he 
shipped  it  at  that  port  as  if  for  Cadiz,  tran¬ 
shipped  it  into  smaller  cnift  at  sea,  and  then 
brought  it  up  the  stream  of  the  Douro.  In 
the  next  place,  he  succeeded,  beyond  the 
hopes  of  bis  engineers,  in  rendering  the 
Douro  navigable  for  a  space  of  forty  milea 
beyond  the  limit  previously  presumed,  and 
at  length  he  collected  the  whole  necessary 
materials  in  the  rear  of  his  army  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  antagonist. 
He  was  now  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  pre¬ 
caution  and  skill.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  the  French  armies  having — conformably 
to  directions  of  the  Emperor,  framed  entirely 
on  the  supposition  that  Wellington  had  no 
heavy  artillery — been  dispersed  in  canton¬ 
ments,  the  British  general  suddenly  threw 
his  bridge  across  the  Agueda,  and  besieged 
CiCDAD  Rodkigo  in  force.  Ten  days  only 
elapsed  between  the  investment  and  the 
storm.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1812,  the 
Agueda  was  crossed,  and  on  the  19th  the 
British  were  in  the  city.  The  loss  of  life 
greatly  exceeded  the  limit  assigned  to  such 
expenditure  in  the  scientific  calculations  of 
military  engineers ;  but  the  enterprise  was 
undertaken  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force, 
which  could  at  once  have  defeated  it  by  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  so  effect¬ 
ually  was  Marmont  baffled  by  the  vigor  of 
the  British  that  the  place  had  fallen  before 
his  army  was  collected  for  its  relief.  The 
repetition  of  such  a  stroke  at  Badajoz,  which 
was  now  Wellington’s  aim,  presented  still 

f renter  difficulties,  for  the  vigilance  of  the 
'rench  was  alarmed,  the  garrison  of  the 
place  had  been  reconstituted  by  equal 
draughts  from  the  various  armies  in  order 
to  interest  each  marshal  personally  in  its  re¬ 
lief,  and  Soult  in  Andalusia,  like  Marmont  in 
Castile,  possessed  a  force  competent  to  over¬ 
whelm  any  covering  army  which  Wellington 
could  detach.  Yet  on  the  7th  of  April  Bad¬ 
ajoz  likewise  fell,  and  after  opening  a  new 
campaign  with  these  famous  demonstrationa 
of  his  own  sagacity  and  the  courage  of  hia 
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troops,  he  prepared  for  a  third  time  to  ad-  | 
ranee  definitely  from  Portugal  into  Spain. 

Though  the  forces  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Peninsula  were  presently  to  be  somewhat 
weakened  by  the  requirements  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  war,  yet  at  the  moment  when  these 
strongholds  were  wrenched  from  their  grasp 
the  ascendency  of  the  Emperor  was  yet  un¬ 
contested,  and  from  the  Niemen  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  there  was  literally  no  resistance  to  his 
universal  dominion  save  by  this  army,  which 
was  clinging  with  invincible  tenacity  to  the 
rocks  of  Portugal,  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Europe.  F rom  these  well  defended  lines, 
however,  they  were  now  to  emerge,  and 
while  Hill,  by  his  surprise  of  Gerard  at  Ar¬ 
royo  Molinos  and  his  brilliant  capture  of 
the  forts  at  the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  was 
alarming  the  French  for  the  safety  of  An¬ 
dalusia,  Wellington  began  his  march  to  the 
Pyrenees.  On  this  occasion  he  was  at  first 
unimpeded.  'So  established  was  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  and  their  general  that 
Marmont  retired  as  he  advanced,  and  Sala¬ 
manca,  after  four  years  of  oppressive  occu¬ 
pation,  was  evacuated  before  the  liberating 
army.  But  the  hosts  into  which  Wellington 
had  thus  boldly  plunged  with  40,000  troops 
still  numbered  fully  270,000  soldiers,  and 
though  these  forces  were  divided  by  distance 
and  jealousies,  Marmont  had  no  difficulty  in 
collecting  an  army  numerically  superior  to 
that  of  his  antagonist.  Returning,  therefore, 
to  the  contest,  and  hovering  about  the  Eng¬ 
lish  general  for  the  opportunity  of  pouncing 
at  an  advantage  upon  his  troops,  he  gave 
promise  of  a  decisive  battle,  and,  after  some 
days  of  elaborate  manoeuvring,  the  opposing 
armies  found  themselves  confronted,  on  the 
22nd  of  July,  in  the  vicinity  of  Salamanca. 
It  was  a  trial  of  strategy,  but  in  strategy  as 
well  as  vigor  the  French  marshal  was  sur¬ 
passed  by  his  redoubtable  adversary.  Seiz¬ 
ing  with  intuitive  genius  an  occasion  which 
Marmont  offered,  Wellington  fell  upon  his 
army  and  routed  it  so  completely  that  half 
of  its  effective  force  was  destroyed  in  the  en¬ 
gagement.  So  decisively  had  the  blow  been 
dealt,  and  so  skilfully  had  it  been  directed, 
that,  as  Napoleon  had  long  foretold  of  such 
an  event,  it  paralyzed  the  entire  French  force 
in  Spain,  and  reduced  it  to  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  so  long  maintained  by  the  English — that 
of  tenacious  defence.  The  only  two  consid¬ 
erable  armies  now  remaining  were  those  of 
Suchet  in  the  east,  and  Soult  in  the  south. 
Suchet,  on  hearing  of  Marmont’s  defeat,  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  French  should  make  a  Portu¬ 
gal  of  their  own  in  Catalonia,  and  defend 


themselves  in  its  fastnesses  till  aid  could  ar¬ 
rive  from  the  Pyrenees ;  while  Soult  advo¬ 
cated  with  equal  warmth  a  retirement  into 
Andalusia  and  a  concentration  behind  the 
Guadiana.  There  was  little  time  for  deli¬ 
beration,  for  Wellington  was  hot  upon  his 
prey,  but  as  King  Joseph  decamped  from 
his  capital  he  sent  orders  to  Soult  to  evacuate 
Andalusia ;  and  the  victorious  army  of  the 
British,  after  thus,  by  a  single  blow,  clearing 
half  Spain  of  its  invaders,  made  its  trium¬ 
phant  entry  into  Madrid. 

Wellington  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
capital  of  Spain.  He  had  succeeded  in  de¬ 
livering  that  blow  which  had  so  long  been 
meditated,  and  had  signalized  the  growing 
ascendency  of  his  army  by  the  total  defeat 
of  his  chief  opponent  in  open  field.  But  his 
work  was  far  from  finished,  and  while  all 
around  was  rejoicing  and  triumph,  his  fore¬ 
cast  was  anxiously  revolving  the  imminent 
contingencies  of  the  war.  In  one  sense,  in¬ 
deed,  the  recent  victory  had  increased  rather 
than  lessened  the  dangers  of  his  position, 
for  it  had  driven  his  adversaries  by  force  of 
common  peril  into  a  temporary  concert,  and 
Wellington  well  knew  that  any  such  concert 
would  reduce  him  again  to  the  defensive. 
Marshal  Soult,  it  was  true,  had  evacuated 
Andalusia,  and  King  Joseph  Madrid ;  but 
their  forces  had  been  carried  to  Suchet’s 
quarters  in  Valencia,  where  they  would  thus 
form  an  overpowering  concentration  of 
strength ;  and  in  like  manner,  though  Mar¬ 
mont’s  army  had  been  shorn  of  half  its  num¬ 
bers,  it  was  rapidly  recovering  itself  under 
Clauzel  by  the  absorption  of  all  the  detach¬ 
ments  which  had  been  operating  in  the  north. 
Wellington  saw,  therefore,  that  he  niust  pre¬ 
pare  himself  for  a  still  more  decisive  strug¬ 
gle,  if  not  for  another  retreat ;  and  conceiv¬ 
ing  it  most  important  to  disembarrass  his 
rear,  he  turned  round  upon  Clauzel  with  the 
intention  of  crushing  him  before  he  could  be 
fully  reinforced,  and  thus  establishing  himself 
securely  on  the  line  of  the  Douro  to  await 
the  advance  of  King  Joseph  from  the  east. 

With  these  views,  after  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  at  Madrid,  he  put  his  army  in  mo¬ 
tion,  drove  Clauzel  before  him  from  Vallado¬ 
lid,  and  on  the  18th  of  S(|ptember  appeared 
before  Burgos.  This  place,  though  not  a  for¬ 
tification  of  the  first  rank,  had  been  recently 
strengthened  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon, 
whose  sagacity  had  divined  the  use  to  which 
its  defences  might  possibly  be  turned.  It  lay 
in  the  great  road  to  Bayonne,  and  was  now 
one  of  the  chief  depots  retained  by  the 
French  in  the  Peninsula,  for  the  campaign 
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had  stripped  them  of  Rodrigo,  Badajoz, 
Madrid,  Salamanca,  and  Seville.  It  became, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  effect  its 
reduction,  and  Wellington  sat  down  before  it 
with  a  force  which,  although  theoretically  un¬ 
equal  to  the  work,  might,  perhaps,  from  past 
recollections,  have  warranted  some  expecta¬ 
tions  of  success.  But  our  Peninsular  sieges 
supply,  as  we  have  said,  rather  warnings  than 
examples.  Badajoz  and  Rodrigo  were  only 
won  by  a  profuse  expenditure  of  life,  and 
Burgos,  though  attacked  with  equal  intre¬ 
pidity,  was  not  won  at  all.  After  consuming 
no  less  than  five  weeks  before  its  walls  Wel¬ 
lington  gave  reluctant  orders  for  raising  the 
siege  and  retiring.  It  was,  indeed,  time,  for 
the  Northern  army,  now  under  the  command 
of  Souham,  mustered  44,000  men  in  his  rear, 
and  Soult  and  Joseph  were  advancing  with 
fully  70,000  more  upon  the  Tagus.  To  op¬ 
pose  these  forces  Wellington  had  only  33,000 
troops,  Spaniards  included,  under  his  imme¬ 
diate  command,  while  Hill,  with  the  garrison 
of  Madrid,  could  only  muster  some  20,000 
to  resist  the  advances  of  Soult.  The  British 
commander  determined,  therefore,  on  recall¬ 
ing  Hill  from  Madrid  and  resuming  his  former 
position  on  the  Agueda — a  resolution  which 
he  successfully  executed  in  the  face  of  the 
difficulties  around  him,  though  the  suffering 
and  discouragement  of  the  troops  during  this 
unwelcome  retreat  were  extremely  severe. 
A  detailed  criticism  of  these  operations  would 
be  beyond  our  province.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  French  made  a  successful  defence, 
and  we  have  no  occasion  to  begrudge  them 
the  single  achievement  against  the  English 
arms  which  could  be  contributed  to  the  his¬ 
toric  gallery  of  Versailles  by  the  whole  Pe¬ 
ninsular  War. 

Such,  however,  was  in  those  times  the  in¬ 
credulity  or  perverseness  of  party  spirit  in 
England  that,  while  no  successes  were  rated 
at  their  true  import,  every  incomplete  opera¬ 
tion  was  magnified  into  a  disaster,  and  des¬ 
cribed  as  a  warning.  The  retreat  from  Bur¬ 
gos  was  cited,  like  the  retreat  from  Talavera, 
as  a  proof  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  war ; 
and  occasion  was  taken  in  Parliament  to  com¬ 
pare  even  the  victory  of  Salamanca  with  the 
battles  of  Marlborough,  to  the  disparagement 
of  Wellington  and  his  army.  Nor  did  any 
great  enlightenment  yet  prevail  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  military  operations  ;  for  a  considerable 
force,  destined  to  act  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  was  diverted  by  Lord  William  Ben- 
tinck  to  Sicily  at  a  moment  when  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  Valencia  would  have  disconcerted  all 
the  plans  of  the  French,  and,  by  providing 


occupation  for  Joseph  and  his  marshals,  have 
relieved  Wellington  from  that  concentration 
of  his  enemies  before  which  he  was  compelled 
to  retire.  But  neither  the  wilfulness  of  fac¬ 
tion  nor  the  tenacity  of  folly  could  do  more 
than  obstruct  events  which  were  now  steadily 
in  course.  Even  the  inherent  obstinacy  of 
Spanusb  character  had  at  length  yielded  to 
the  visible  genius  of  Wellington,  and  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  country  was  now 
at  length,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  placed 
under  his  paramount  command.  But  these 
powers  were  little  more  than  nominal ;  and, 
in  order  to  derive  an  effective  support  from 
the  favorable  disposition  of  the  Spanish  Go¬ 
vernment,  the  British  general  availed  himself 
of  the  winter  season  to  repair  in  person  to 
Cadiz. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Talavera  and  the  retirement  of 
Wellington  to  Portugal,  the  French  poured 
their  accumulated  legions  into  Andalusia, 
Cadiz  alone  had  been  preserved  from  the 
deluge.  Since  that  time  the  troops  of  Soult 
had  environed  it  in  vain.  Secured  by  a  Bri¬ 
tish  garrison,  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  and 
well  supplied  from  the  sea,  it  was  in  little 
danger  of  capture  ;  and  it  discharged,  indeed, 
a  substantial  service,  by  detaining  a  large  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  general  operations  of  the 
war.  In  fact,  the  French  could  scarcely  be 
described  as  besieging  it ;  for,  though  they 
maintained  their  guard  with  unceasing  vigil¬ 
ance,  it  was  at  so  respectful  a  distance,  that 
the  great  mortar  which  now  stands  in  St. 
James’s  Park  was  cast  especially  for  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  length  of  range ;  and  their  own 
position  was  entrenched  with  an  anxiety  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicative  of  their  anticipations.  Ex¬ 
empted  in  this  manner  from  many  of  the 
troubles  of  war  while  cooped  in  the  narrow 
space  of  a  single  town,  the  Spanish  patriots 
enjoyed  ample  liberty  of  political  discussion, 
and  the  fermentation  of  spirits  was  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  occasion.  It  was  here  that  the 
affairs  of  the  war,  as  regarded  the  Spanish 
armies,  were  regulated  by  a  popular  assembly 
under  the  control  of  a  licentious  mob ;  and 
it  was  here  that  those  democratic  principles 
of  government  were  first  promulgated  which 
in  later  times  so  intimately  affected  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  Peninsular  monarchies.  “  The 
Cortes,”  wrote  Wellington,  “  have  framed  a 
Constitution  very  much  on  the  principle  that 
a  painter  paints  a  picture — viz.,  to  be  looked 
at.  I  have  not  met  any  person  of  any  de¬ 
scription  who  considers  that  Spain  either  is 
or  can  be  governed  by  such  a  system.”  From 
this  body,  however,  the  British  commander 
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succeeded  in  temporarily  obtaining  the  power  his  troops  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  and  the 
be  desired,  and  he  returned  to  Portugal  pre-  lessons  of  the  retreat  from  Burgos  had  been 
pared  to  open,  with  invigorated  spirit  and  turned  to  seasonable  advantage.  In  compa- 
confidence,  the  campaign  of  1813.  rison  with  his  previous  restrictions  all  might 

Several  circumstances  now  combined  to  now  be  said  to  be  in  his  own  hands,  and  the 
promise  a  decisive  turn  in  the  operations  of  result  of  the  change  was  soon  made  conclu* 
the  war.  The  initiative,  once  taken  by  Wei-  sively  manifest. 

lington,  had  been  never  lost,  and  although  he  Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  the  offensive 
bad  retrograded  from  Burgos,  it  was  without  movements  of  Wellington  from  his  Portu- 
any  discomfiture  at  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  guese  stronghold  had  been  usually  directed 
The  reinforcements  despatched  from  Eng-  against  Madrid,  by  one  of  the  two  great  roads 
land,  though  proportioned  neither  to  the  of  Salamanca  or  Talavera,  and  the  French 
needs  of  the  war  nor  the  resources  of  the  had  been  studiously  led  to  anticipate  similar 
country,  were  considerable,  and  the  effective  dispositions  on  the  present  occasion.  Under 
strength  of  the  army — a  term  which  excludes  such  impressions  they  collected  their  main 
the  Spanish  contingents — reached  to  full  strength  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  to 
70,000  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverses  defend  that  river  to  the  last,  intending,  as 
of  Napoleon  in  the  Russian  campaign  had  Wellington  moved  upon  Salamanca,  to  fall  on 
not  only  reduced  his  forces  in  the  Peninsula,  his  left  flank  by  the  bridges  of  Toro  and  Za- 
but  had  rendered  it  improbable  that  they  mora.  The  British  general,  however,  had 
could  be  succored  on  any  emergency  with  conceived  a  very  different  plan  of  operations, 
the  same  promptitude  as  before.  Above  all.  Availing  himself  of  preparations  carefully 
Wellington  himself  was  now  unfettered  in  made,  and  information  anxiously  collected,  he 
bis  command  ;  for  if  the  direction  in  chief  of  moved  the  left  wing  of  bis  army  through  a 
the  Spanish  armies  brought  but  little  direct  province  hitherto  untraversed  to  the  north 
accession  of  strength,  it  at  any  rate  relieved  bank  of  the  Douro,  and  then,  after  demon- 
him  from  the  necessity  of  concerting  opera-  strations  at  Salamanca,  suddenly  joining  it 
tions  with  generals  on  whose  discretion  he  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  he  took  the 
bad  found  it  impossible  to  rely.  These  con-  French  defences  in  reverse,  and  showed  him- 
siderations,  coupled  with  an  instinctive  con-  self  in  irresistible  force  on  the  line  of  their 
fidence  in  his  dispositions  for  the  campaign,  communications.  The  effect  was  decisive, 
and  an  irresistible  presage  of  the  success  Constantly  menaced  by  the  British  left,  which 
which  at  length  awaited  his  patience,  so  in-  was  kept  steadily  in  advance,  Joseph  evacu- 
spired  the  British  commander  that,  in  putting  ated  one  position  after  another  without  haz- 
bis  troops  once  more  in  motion  for  Spain,  he  arding  an  engagement,  blew  up  the  castle  of 
rose  in  his  stirrups  as  the  frontier  was  passed,  Burgos  in  the  precipitancy  of  bis  retreat,  and 
and  waving  his  hat,  exclaimed  prophetically,  only  took  post  at  VirroaiA  to  experience  the 
“Farewell,  Portugal!”  Events  soon  verified  most  conclusive  defeat  ever  sustained  by  the 
the  finality  of  this  adieu,  for  a  few  short  French  arms  since  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
months  carried  the  “  Sepoy  General”  in  tri-  His  entire  army  was  routed,  with  inconsider- 
umpb  to  Paris.  able  slaughter,  but  with  irrecoverable  discom- 

At  the  commencement  of  the  famous  cam-  fiture.  All  the  plunder  of  the  Peninsula  fell 
paign  of  1813,  the  material  superiority  still  lay  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Jourdan’s  6a/on, 
apparently  with  the  French,  for  King  Joseph  and  Joseph’s  travelling  carriage  became  the 
disposed  of  a  force  little  short  of  200,000  trophies  of  the  British  general,  and  the  walls 
men — a  strength  exceeding  that  of  the  army  of  Apsley-bouse  display  to  this  hour  in  their 
under  Wellington’s  command — even  if  all  most  precious  ornaments  the  spoils  of  this 
denominations  of  troops  are  included  in  the  memorable  battle.  The  occasion  was  im- 
calculation.  But  the  British  general  reason-  proved  as  skilfully  as  it  had  been  created, 
ably  concluded  that  he  had  by  this  time  ex-  Pressing  on  his  retiring  foe,  Wellington  drove 
perienced  the  worst  of  what  the  enemy  could  him  into  the  recesses  of  the  Pyrenees,  and 
do.  He  knew  that  the  difficulties  of  subsist-  surrounding  the  frontier  fortresses  of  St.  Se- 
ence,  no  less  than  the  jealousies  of  the  several  bastian  and  Pampeluna,  prepared  to  maintain 
commanders,  would  render  any  large  or  per-  the  mountain  passes  against  a  renewed  inva- 
manent  concentration  impossible,  and  he  bad  sion.  His  anticipations  of  the  future  proved 
satisfactorily  mestsured  the  power  of  his  own  correct.  Detaching  what  force  he  could  spare 
army  against  any  likely  to  be  brought  into  from  his  own  emergencies,  Napoleon  sent 
the  field  against  him.  He  confidently  calcu-  Soult  again  with  plenary  powers  to  retrieve 
lated,  therefore,  on  making  an  end  of  the  war ;  the  credit  and  fortunes  of  the  army.  Im. 
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pressed  with  the  peril  of  the  crisis,  and  not 
disguising  the  abilities  of  the  commander  op¬ 
posed  to  him,  this  able  “  Lieutenant  of  the 
Emperor”  collected  his  whole  strength,  and 
suddenly  poured  with  impetuous  valor 
through  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 
isolated  posts  of  his  antagonist.  But  at  Maya 
and  Sorauven  the  French  were  once  more  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  vigorous  determination  of  the 
British  ;  St.  Sebastian,  after  a  sanguinary 
siege,  was  carried  by  storm,  and  on  the  9th  of 
November,  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  Wellington  slept,  for  the  last  time 
during  the  war,  on  the  territory  of  the  Pen¬ 
insula.  The  Bidassoa  and  the  Neville  were 
successfully  crossed  in  despite  of  all  the  re¬ 
sistance  which  Soult  could  oppose,  and  the 
British  army,  which  6ve  years  before,  amid 
the  menacing  hosts  of  the  enemy  and  the  ill- 
boding  omens  of  its  friends,  had  maintained  a 
precarious  footing  on  the  crags  of  Portugal, 
now  bivouacked  in  uncontested  triumph  on 
the  soil  of  France.  With  these  strokes  the 
mighty  game  had  at  length  been  won,  for 
though  Soult  clung  with  convulsive  tenacity 
to  every  defensible  point  of  ground,  and 
though  at  Toulouse  he  drew  such  vigor  from 
despair  as  suggested  an  equivocal  claim  to 
the  honors  of  the  combat,  yet  the  result  of  the 
struggle  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  fortune. 
Not  only  was  Wellington  advancing  in  irre¬ 
sistibly  strength,  but  Napoleon  himself  had 
succumbed  to  his  more  immediate  antagon¬ 
ists;  and  the  French  marshals,  discovering 
themselves  without  authority  or  support,  de¬ 
sisted  from  hostilities  which  had  become  both 
gratuitous  and  hopeless. 

Thus  terminated,  with  unexampled  glory 
to  England  and  its  army,  the  great  Peninsu¬ 
lar  War — a  struggle  commenced  with  am¬ 
biguous  views,  and  prosecuted  with  doubtful 
expectations,  but  carried  to  a  triumphant  con¬ 
clusion  by  the  extraordinary  genius  of  a 
single  man.  We  are  not  imputing  any  pro¬ 
digies  of  heroism  to  the  conquerors  or  their 
chief.  None  knew  better  than  he  who  is  now 
gone  that  war  was  no  matter  of  romance,  but 
a  process  obeying  in  its  course  the  self-same 
rules  which  humanly  determine  the  success 
of  all  national  undertakings.  It  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  true,  as  we  have  been  describing,  that 
Wellington,  with  a  heterogeneous  force  rarely 
exceeding  60,000  eflFective  troops,  and  fre¬ 
quently  far  below  even  this  disproportionate 
amount,  did  first  repel,  then  attack,  and  ul¬ 
timately  vanquish,  a  host  of  foes  comprising 
from  200,000  to  350,000  of  the  finest  sol¬ 
diers  of  the  French  Empire,  led  by  its  most 
renowned  commanders ;  and  such  a  feat  of 


arms  does,  indeed,  appear  to  savor  of  the 
heroic  or  supernatural.  But  the  game  was 
always  in  reality  on  the  cards,  lire  mighty 
armies  of  the  French  were  not  practically 
available  for  a  concentrated  effort.  The  jeal¬ 
ousies  of  the  several  marshals,  and  the  ca¬ 
prices  of  their  nominal  sovereign,  precluded 
any  systematic  co-operation  between  them, 
and  the  necessities  of  subsistence  in  a  rude 
and  hostile  country  effectually  prevented  the 
assemblage  for  any  lengthened  period  of  a 
larger  force  than  the  British  commander  had 
proved  his  ability  to  encounter.  The  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Talavera  and  Salamanca  showed 
Wellington  that  his  army  was  not  likely,  un¬ 
der  proper  precautions,  to  be  overmatched  in 
the  field ;  experience  soon  taught  him  the 
limit  of  reinforcements  from  France.  Inthe 
next  place,  the  embarrassments  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  French  were  greatly  augment¬ 
ed  by  their  own  system  of  tactics  and  by  the 
determined  enmity  of  the  Spaniards.  Rely¬ 
ing,  according  to  Napoleon’s  principle,  for 
the  support  of  the  war  on  the  war  itself,  they 
were  compelled  to  alienate  the  people  of  the 
country  by  ruthless  plunder,  and  to  make  a 
fortified  post  of  every  depot  and  magazine. 
As  the  guerilla  practice  gathered  strength 
their  communications  were  intercepted  in 
every  direction,  and  they  commanded  not  an 
inch  of  territory  beyond  their  immediate 
quarters.  If  they  quitted  a  province,  they 
lost  it ;  if  they  evacuated  a  post  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  it  was  seized  by  enemies  who  were 
powerless  against  them  in  open  field,  but  who 
hung  with  invincible  hostility  on  their  flanks 
and  rear.  On  the  other  hand,  Wellington 
commanded  a  compact  army  in  a  central 
position,  from  which  he  could  operate  in  any 
direction  at  pleasure.  Having  conclusively 
proved,  against  even  the  tenacity  and  genius 
of  Massena,  that  his  own  post  was  impregna¬ 
ble,  be  could  strike  at  will  to  the  right  or  the 
left ;  he  could  menace  Soult  in  Andalusia,  or 
Clauzel  in  Galicia,  or  alarm  King  Joseph  for 
his  throne  by  marching  upon  Madrid.  He 
was  independent  of  the  necessities  which  so 
crippled  his  antagonists.  The  sea  was  his 
own,  and  every  port  between  Lisbon  and  San¬ 
tander  could  be  turned  into  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  and  an  unfailing  source  of  supplies.  He 
knew  that  at  the  worst  he  could  hold  Portu¬ 
gal  against  all  the  might  of  France,  -md  that 
there  lay  obedient  to  his  baton  an  army  com¬ 
petent  to  seize  and  improve  every  opportu¬ 
nity  which  time  might  bring — opportunities 
I  wluch  could  hardly  be  lacking  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  so  hollow  and  unsubstantial  as  that  on 
1  which  Napoleon’s  power  was  reared. 
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These  are  the  conditions,  explanatory  in 
some  degree  of  the  result  of  the  war ;  but 
they  are  in  no  wise  disparaging  to  those  ex¬ 
traordinary  talents  which  conducted  it  to  its 
conclusion.  But  for  Wellington  these  chances 
would  hare  been  wholly  unimproved  and 
lost.  It  is  his  transcendent  merit  that  he 
descried  these  promising  circumstances  when 
they  were  hidden  from  most  and  denied  by 
all.  He  first  detected  the  capabilities  of 
Portugal  as  a  defensive  position  ;  he  first  in¬ 
dicated  the  weak  points  of  his  antagonists ; 
he  first  inspired  confidence  in  his  soldiers. 
To  realize  the  favorable  chances  of  the  war, 
it  was  required  that  no  act  of  imprudence 
should  compromise  the  safety  of  that  army 
on  which  all  depended ;  that  no  means 
should  be  spared  to  maintain  its  efficiency 
and  to  create  a  subsidiary  force  in  the  levies 
of  the  country;  that  temptations  should  be 
resisted,  obloquy  disregarded,  and  provoca¬ 
tions  passed  by.  All  this  Wellington  did, 
and  did,  too,  not  only  without  support,  but 
in  despite  of  discouragement.  He  never 
could  persuade  his  countrymen  of  their  real 
duties  or  prospects.  They  were  extrava¬ 
gantly  elated  at  his  first  success,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  desponding  afterwards.  He  could 
never  teach  them  to  look  into  the  future  or 
to  believe  in  the  value  of  a  victory  which  fell 
short  of  a  conquest.  For  a  long  time  it  may 
be  said  that  he  conducted  the  war  on  his 
own  responsibility  alone ;  for  the  Ministry, 
even  when  favorably  disposed,  were  unable 
to  send  him  adequate  succors,  and  there  was 
an  Opposition  ever  ready  to  prophesy  and 
denounce  calamities  which  they  were  doing 
their  best  to  occasion.  On  the  spot,  too,  he 
was  calumniated  and  thwarted  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  by  the  very  people  whose  cause 
he  was  sustaining.  The  Spanish  generals 
encumbered  his  movements,  while  the  Span¬ 
ish  government,  under  the  dictation  of  the 
populace  of  Cadiz,  violated  every  engage¬ 
ment  with  him  as  soon  as  it  was  made.  Yet, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  he  persevered. 
He  alone,  at  an  early  period,  detected  the 
essential  unsoundness  of  the  French  power, 
and  reiterated  his  assurances  of  eventual  suc¬ 
cess.  He  argued  with  his  own  government, 
temporized  with  his  Spanish  colleagues,  and 
even  convinced  the  patriot  mob.  By  inces¬ 
sant  exertions  and  extraordinary  skill  be 
raised  a  body  of  militiamen  and  recruits  into 
an  army  unparalleled  for  its  excellence,  and 
by  a  succession  of  victories  be  at  length 
taught  his  discontented  countrymen  to  know 
their  own  military  capacities  and  to  believe 
i  n  the  fortune  of  their  arms.  It  was  this 


gradual  creation  of  means  and  power  which 
communicated  so  distinctive  a  character  to 
the  war.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  originally 
sailed  with  a  handful  of  troops  on  an  “  expe¬ 
dition  ”  to  Portugal.  He  returned  the  com¬ 
mander  of  such  a  British  army  as  had  never 
before  been  seen,  and  the  conqueror  in  such 
war  as  bad  never  before  been  maintained. 
Single-handed,  England  had  encountered  and 
defeated  those  redoubtable  legions  of  France 
before  which  Continental  Europe  had  hith¬ 
erto  succumbed.  She  had  become  a  princi¬ 
pal  in  the  great  European  struggle,  and,  by 
the  talents  and  fortune  of  her  great  comman¬ 
der,  had  entitled  herself  to  no  second  place 
in  the  councils  of  the  world.  It  is  as  well, 
perhaps,  that  our  subject  demands  no  spe¬ 
cial  notice  of  that  invincible  army  by  which 
these  feats  were  wrought.  When  the  war 
was  summarily  concluded  by  the  ruin  of  one 
of  the  belligerents,  it  had  penetrated  the 
French  territory  as  far  as  Bordeaux.  There 
it  was  broken  up.  Of  its  famous  regiments, 
some  were  carried  across  the  Atlantic  to  be 
launched  heedlessly  against  the  redoubts  of 
New  Orleans,  some  shipped  off  to  perish  in 
the  rice  swamps  of  Antigua,  and  some  re¬ 
tained  to  participate  in  one  more  battle  for 
victory.  But  from  this.point  its  renown  lives 
in  history  alone ;  its  merits  never  met  the 
recognition  which  was  their  due,  and  our 
own  generation  has  witnessed  the  tardy  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  by  a  piece  of  riband  and  a 
medal,  of  deeds  which  forty  years  before 
proved  the  salvation  of  Europe  and  the  im¬ 
mortal  glory  of  Britain. 

During  the  memorable  events  which  we 
have  been  describing,  the  character  and  posi¬ 
tion  of  W'ellington  had  risen  to  a  signal  pitch 
of  reputation  and  esteem.  A  successful  sol¬ 
dier  and  a  popular  commander  he  had  been 
accounted  from  the  beginning,  but  he  was 
now  recognized  as  something  infinitely  more. 
By  degrees  the  Spanish  war  had  become  a 
conspicuous  element  in  the  mighty  European 
struggle  ;  and  it  was  the  only  war,  indeed, 
in  which  an  ascendant  was  permanently 
maintained  over  the  star  of  Napoleon.  All 
eyes  were  therefore  turned  upon  the  Gene¬ 
ral  enjoying  such  an  exclusive  privilege  of 
genius  or  fortune.  Nor  were  his  merits 
limited  to  the  field  of  battle  alone.  He  was 
the  visible  adviser  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
statesmen,  and  whatever  administrative  suc¬ 
cesses  awaited  their  efforts  were  due  to  no 
counsels  but  his.  His  clear  vision  and  steady 
judgment  disentangled  all  the  intricacies  of 
democratic  intrigues  or  courtly  corruption, 
'  and  detected  at  once  the  path  of  wisdom  and 
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policy.  It  was  impossible,  too,  that  his  views 
should  be  confined  to  the  Peninsula.  In 
those  days  all  politics  wore  a  cosmopolitan 
character.  There  was  but  one  great  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  eyes  of  the  world — European 
freedom  or  European  servitude — the  “French 
Empire  ”  on  one  side,  and  a  coalition  of  ad¬ 
versaries  or  victims  on  the  other.  Welling¬ 
ton’s  eye  was  cast  over  the  plains  of  Ger¬ 
many,  over  the  wilds  of  Russia,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  His  sagacity  estimated  every 
combination  at  its  true  import,  and  measured 
the  effects  of  every  expedition,  while  his  vic¬ 
tories  served  to  check  despondency,  or  ani¬ 
mate  resistance  in  countries  far  removed 
from  the  scene  of  his  operations.  The  battle 
of  Salamanca  was  celebrated  by  the  retiring 
Russians  with  rejoicings  which  fell  ominous¬ 
ly  on  the  ears  of  their  pursuers,  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Vittoria  determined  the  wavering 
policy  of  Austria  against  the  tottering  for¬ 
tunes  of  Napoleon.  These  circumstances 
lent  a  weight  to  the  words  of  Wellington 
such  as  had  rarely  been  before  experienced 
either  by  statesman  or  soldier.  On  all  points 
relating  to  the  one  great  problem  of  the  day, 
his  opinion  was  anxiously  asked  and  respect¬ 
fully  received — and  not  by  his  own  govern¬ 
ment  alone,  but  by  all  cabinets  concerned  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  pending  struggle. 
When,  therefore,  the  dissolution  of  Napole¬ 
on’s  empire  compelled  a  new  organization  of 
France,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  prompt¬ 
ly  despatched  to  Paris,  as  the  person  most 
competent  to  advise  and  instruct  the  new 
administration — four  days  only  elapsing  be¬ 
tween  his  departure  from  the  head  of  the 
army  and  his  appearance  as  British  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  the  Tuileries.  Within  a  week, 
again,  of  this  time  he  was  precipitately  re¬ 
called  to  Madrid,  as  the  only  individual  who, 
by  his  experience,  knowledge,  and  influence, 
could  compose  the  differences  between  the 
Spanish  people  and  their  malicious  sovereign; 
and  before  six  months  had  pa.ssed,  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Vienna  as  the  representative  of 
his  country  in  the  great  congress  of  nations 
which  was  to  determine  the  settlement  of 
the  world.  These  practical  testimonies  to 
his  renown  throw  wholly  into  the  shade  those 
incidental  honors  and  decorations  by  which 
national  acknowledgments  are  conveyed,  and 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  add,  that  all  the 
titles  and  distinctions  at  the  command  of 
crowns  and  cabinets  were  showered  upon  the 
liberator  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  conqueror 
of  Napoleon.  Talavera  had  made  him  a 
baron  and  a  viscount ;  Ciudad  Rodrigo  an 


earl,  Salamanca  a  marquis,  and  Vittoria  a 
duke  ;  and,  as  these  honors  had  all  accumu¬ 
lated  in  his  absence,  his  successive  patents 
were  read  together  in  a  single  day,  as  he 
took  his  seat  for  the  first  time,  and  with  the 
highest  rank,  among  the  peers  of  England. 

But  his  military  services  were  not  yet 
quite  concluded — they  were  to  terminate  in 
a  more  brilliant  though  not  more  substantial 
triumph  than  had  been  won  on  the  fields  of 
Spain.  While  the  allied  sovereigns  were  wran¬ 
gling  over  the  trophies  of  their  success,  their 
terrible  antagonist  re-appeared  once  more. 
Napoleon  was  again  in  Paris,  and,  aided  by 
the  devotion  of  his  adherents,  the  military 
capacity  of  the  nation,  and  the  numbers  of 
veteran  soldiers  who  at  the  peace  had  been 
released  from  imprisonment,  he  speedily  ad¬ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  as  formida¬ 
ble  as  that  of  Austcrlitz  or  Friedland.  At 
the  first  rumors  of  war  the  contingent  of 
England  hr  d  been  entrusted  to  Wellington, 
who  occupi 'd  in  Belgium  the  post  of  honor 
and  peril.  Of  all  the  mighty  reinforcements 
announced,  none  but  a  Prussian  corps  was 
at  hand,  W  ien,  without  warning  given,  the 
French  Em,)eror  fell  headlong  on  his  enemies 
at  Ligny  a  d  Quatre  Bras.  The  Duke  had 
sketched  o  t  a  scheme  of  hostilities  with  his 
usual  decU  on,  and  was  prepared  to  take  the 
field  with  its  usual  confidence,  but  the  loss 
of  that  ai  ny  which  “  could  go  anywhere 
and  do  an^  thing  ”  was  now  grievously  felt. 
The  troops  of  Napoleon  were  the  very  finest 
of  the  Emjiire — the  true  representatives  of 
the  Grand  Army  ;  but  Wellington’s  motley 
force  comprised  only  33,000  British,  and  of 
these  only  a  portion  was  contributed  by  the 
redoubtable  old  regiments  of  the  Peninsula. 
Nevertheless,  with  these  in  the  front  line, 
and  with  Brunswickers,  Belgians,  Dutch  and 
Germans  in  support,  the  British  general 
awaited  at  Waterloo  the  impetuous  onset  of 
Napoleon,  and  at  length  won  that  crowning 
victory  which  is  even  yet  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  Englishmen.  That  this  final  con¬ 
quest  added  much  more  than  brilliancy  to  the 
honors  of  Wellington  is  what  cannot  be  said. 
The  campaign  was  not  longenough  for  strat¬ 
egy,  nor  was  the  battle  fought  by  manoeu¬ 
vres  ;  but  whatever  could  be  done  by  a  gen¬ 
eral  was  done  by  England’s  Duke,  and  this 
distinct,  and  as  it  were,  personal  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  commanders  of  the  age, 
naturally  invested  the  conqueror  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  lustre  of  renown. 

By  a  destiny  unexampled  in  history,  the 
hero  of  these  countless  conquests  survived 
to  give  more  than  one  generation  of  his 
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countrymen  the  benefit  of  bis  civil  services. 
Such  an  ordeal  has  never  before  been  en¬ 
dured  by  any  public  character.  Military  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  furnish  the  fittest  schools 
of  statesmanship,  especially  when  the  coun¬ 
try  to  be  governed  is  that  of  a  free,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  progressive  people.  But,  if  the 
political  principles  of  the  great  man  who  has 
now  departed  were  not  always  reconcilable 
with  the  opinions  and  demands  of  modern 
advancement,  they  were  at  least  consistent 
in  themselves,  were  never  extravagantly 
pressed,  never  tyrannically  promoted,  and 
never  insisted  on  to  the  hindrance  of  the 
Government  or  the  damage  of  the  State.  In 
estimating  Wellington’s  politics  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  he  was  a  politician  of  180*7, 
and  that  he  descended  to  us  the  last  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  school  that  had  passed.  If  he 
was  less  liberally-minded  than  the  states¬ 
men  of  his  later  days,  we  may  fairly  inquire 
how  many  of  his  own  generation  would  have 
been  as  liberal  as  he  ? 

Our  memoir  now  enters  upon  a  period  of 
history  entirely  new.  The  great  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  finally  terminated  the  times  of 
war,  and  introduced  a  reign  of  peace  so  sta¬ 
ble,  that  its  conclusion,  notwithstanding  some 
disturbances,  may  yet,  we  trust,  be  distant 
still.  The  condition  of  Europe  which  now 
ensued  was  exceedingly  remarkable.  The 
mighty  contest  just  closed  had  been  a  strug¬ 
gle  between  two  principles,  which,  though 
they  assumed  the  forms  of  legitimacy  and  rev¬ 
olution,  included  also  respectively  the  more 
moderate  types  of  conservatism  and  reform. 
To  all  appearances  the  desperate  game  had 
been  at  length  decided  in  favor  of  the  party 
of  resistance  against  the  party  of  progress, 
and  an  undisputed  sway  might  now  have 
been  anticipated  for  the  ancient  traditions  of 
government.  Yet  the  echoes  of  the  cannon 
had  scarcely  ceased  when  the  clamors  of  the 
people  began,  and  political  agitation  was 
commenced  with  such  advantage,  popular¬ 
ity,  and  success  as  it  had  never  enjoyed  du¬ 
ring  the  ascendancy  of  revolutionary  France. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  sim¬ 
ple  enough.  The  cessation  of  war  and  its 
vicissitudes  had  left  a  void  in  the  popular 
mind.  National  spirits  required  new  occu¬ 
pation,  and  the  creation  of  some  new  inter¬ 
est  to  satisfy  the  desires  which  had  been 
called  into  being  by  so  exciting  a  struggle. 
But  with  this  tendency  to  agitation  in  general 
was  combined  a  decided  bias  in  the  direction  of 
liberalism.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  French 
Revolutionists  was  imperishable,  and  many 
of  their  maxims  survived  the  scaflfolds  of 


the  Republic  and  the  wars  of  the  Empire. 
Topics,  moreover,  and  novelties  of  all  kinds 
had  been  tossed  up  by  the  political  storm  ;  dis¬ 
cussion  had  been  earnest,  and  sovereigns,  in 
the  exigencies  of  a  struggle  for  life  and  death, 
had  been  induced  to  concede  something  and 
promise  more  to  the  reasonable  claims  of 
their  subjects.  Moreover,  tbe  pressure  of 
taxation  was  severely  felt,  and  there  was  a 
natural  desire  to  direct  again  to  the  proper 
objects  of  peace  those  energies  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  had  been  so  long  absorbed  in 
the  prosecution  of  war.  The  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  himself,  in  advocating  certain  meas¬ 
ures  of  European  policy  at  this  period,  ob¬ 
served  with  his  unerring  sagacity,  that  what 
was  needed  by  the  several  Governments  was 
such  a  peace  as  would  give  them  “the  power 
of  reducing  their  overgrown  military  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  the  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
internal  concerns  of  their  nations,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  situation  of  their  people.” 

These  conditions  of  society  determined  the 
character  of  European  history  during  what 
has  been  termed  “  the  30  years’  peace,”  and 
through  which  period  we  shall  now  have  to 
follow  the  subject  of  our  memoir.  At  tbe 
outset  it  appeared  as  if  Sovereigns  were  not 
indisposed  to  share  with  the  people  that  free¬ 
dom  to  which  the  exertions  of  the  latter  had 
restored  them,  but,  whether  scared  by  visions 
of  reviving  Jacobinism  or  spoiled  by  the 
sweets  of  power,  they  speedily  renounced 
their  views,  and  concerted  a  common  policy 
of  repression  throughout  the  whole  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  With  the  events  which  ensued  we  are 
no  further  concerned  than  in  so  far  as  they 
illustrate  the  position  and  conduct  of  the 
great  Duke  in  mitigating  or  controlling  them. 
In  Germany  and  Italy  the  fires  of  discontent 
smouldered,  with  occasional  outbreaks,  until 
the  conflagration  of  1848.  In  France  the 
process  was  so  much  more  rapid  that  within 
12  years  of  the  evacuation  of  that  country  by 
the  allied  forces,  the  Duke  lived  to  see  flying 
on  the  Thames  in  harmony  and  concord  with 
the  flag  of  England  that  very  tricolor  which 
his  whole  military  life  had  been  devoted  to 
debasing.  What  happened  in  England  under 
this  new  system  of  politics  we  shall  presently 
be  called  upon  to  relate. 

The  civil  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
thus  divides  itself  into  two  portions,  in  one  of 
which  he  co-operated  with  foreign  Govern¬ 
ments  for  the  general  settlement  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  other  took  his  personal  share  in 
the  particular  administration  of  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  It  is  to  the  former  of  these  that  our  at¬ 
tention  must  be  first  directed. 
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To  prevent  any  recurrence  of  those  deso¬ 
lating  wars  which  had  just  been  terminated,  it 
was  determined  to  control  France,  the  origin¬ 
ator  of  the  evil,  by  an  armed  occupation. 
The  command  of  the  force  charged  with  this 
critical  duty  was  intrusted  by  common  con¬ 
sent  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  for  whose 
powerful  mediation  France  would  have  fared 
far  more  hardly  at  the  hands  of  the  victorious 
Powers.  The  exasperated  Prussians  were 
bent  upon  demolishing  the  monuments  of 
Paris,  and  even  less  revengeful  spirits  inclined 
to  think  that  considerable  concessions  might 
be  exacted  from  a  nation  which  had  inflicted 
such  troubles  and  miseries  on  Europe  at  large. 
The  Duke,  however,  restrained  the  fury  of 
Blucher,  and  succeeded  by  the  wisdom  and 
force  of  his  arguments  in  modifying  the 
views  of  the  allied  Cabinets.  It  was  owing 
to  his  representations  and  influence  both  that 
no  penalty  of  confiscation  was  enforced 
against  France,  and  that  the  occupation  of 
her  territory  was  temporary  instead  of  per¬ 
manent.  Against  the  vindictiveness  of  some, 
the  ambition  of  others,  and  the  fears  of  more, 
he  urged  the  incontrovertible  plea  that  Eu¬ 
rope  could  never  be  tranquil  while  France 
was  agitated,  and  that  France  must  infallibly 
be  agitated  if  left  with  such  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint.  In  all  discussions  of  detail  his 
opinion  was  invariably  thrown  on  the  side  of 
moderation  and  indulgence,  and  though  he 
abstained  from  interceding  on  behalf  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Ney,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  omission 
can  be  designated  as  a  dereliction  of  any  po¬ 
sitive  obligations.  It  is  certainly  probable 
that  a  request  from  an  officer  in  the  Duke’s 
position  would  not  have  been  refused  by  the 
Government  of  France,  but  such  a  request  j 
the  Duke  was  not  bound  to  prefer  by  any 
considerations  of  duty  or  justice.  It  will 
hardly  surprise  the  reader  to  learn  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  residence  in  the  conquered  capital  his 
life  was  twice  attempted  by  assassins— once 
when  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  was  placed 
in  his  cellars  for  explosion  on  the  occasion  of 
a  f^te,  and,  again,  when  a  pistol  was  dis¬ 
charged  at  his  carriage  as  he  drove  into  the 
gates  of  his  hotel.  The  author  of  this  latter 
attempt  was  Cantillon,  the  miscreant  to  whom 
in  respect  of  this  very  transaction,  Napoleon 
bequeathed  a  pecuniary  legacy. 

In  the  year  1818  was  held  the  first  of  those 
Royal  riunions  suggested  by  the  political 
embarrassments  to  which  we  have  alluded 
above.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Em¬ 
perors  of  Austria  and  Russia  met  in  the  month 
of  September  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  this 
conference  was  attended  on  the  part  of  the 


English  Crown  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  chief,  if  not  the 
sole,  public  business  here  transacted  was  the 
agreement  for  the  evacuation  of  France  by 
the  allied  army,  and  the  restoration  of  that 
State  to  its  independent  dignity  among  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations.  The  proposal  was  an  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which 
had  fixed  five  years  as  the  possible  term  of 
occupation.  The  private  interests  of  the 
Duke  were  largely  concerned  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  this  arrangement  to  its  full  extent. 
His  position  and  emoluments  as  Generalissi¬ 
mo  of  the  occupying  force  were  exceedingly 
grand,  and  the  inclination  of  most  of  his  po¬ 
litical  colleagues  tended,  as  he  well  knew,  to 
the  strict  enforcement  of  the  compact.  Such 
considerations,  however,  had  no  weight 
against  his  impartial  conclusions,  and  he  so 
successfully  exerted  his  influence  in  favor 
of  France  that  the  evacuation  was  decided 
upon  without  difficulty  or  delay. 

In  the  several  conferences  which  rapidly 
succeeded  the  meeting  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  no 
part  was  taken  either  by  England  or  her  re¬ 
presentatives ;  but  in  the  year  1822  a  con¬ 
gress  was  held  at  Verona,  to  which,  as  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary  from  the  British  Government, 
the  Duke  repaired,  and  the  occasion  is  re¬ 
markable,  not  only  from  the  results  of  the 
convention,  but  because  it  first  identified  the 
proceedings  of  the  Duke  with  the  debatable 
politics  of  the  English  Cabinet,  and  brought 
our  military  hero  within  the  scope  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  animadversion.  Among  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  the  assembled  Sovereigns  regard¬ 
ed  with  anxious  solicitude  was  the  state  of 
Spain.  The  Spanish  people  had  perempto¬ 
rily  demanded  the  realization  of  those  consti¬ 
tutional  prospects  with  which  they  had  long 
been  beguiled,  and  it  seemed  probable 
that  Ferdinand  VII.  would  be  compelled 
to  yield.  Such  a  compulsion  was  viewed  at 
Verona  in  the  light  of  a  political  sacrilege, 
and  it  was  determined  by  France,  with 
more  or  less  assent  on  the  part  of  the 
allied  Crowns,  to  maintain  the  Royal  pre¬ 
rogative  in  Spain  by  force  of  arms. 
It  happened  that  just  at  this  period  the 
character  of  the  British  Cabinet  had  received 
its  first  important  modification  from  the  death 
of  Lord  Londonderry  and  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  the  Secretaryship  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  Duke,  in  fact,  had  received  his 
instructions  as  Plenipotentiary  from  the  pen 
of  the  new  Minister,  and  when  the  actual  in¬ 
vasion  of  Spain  by  a  French  army  in  support 
of  absolutist  principles  was  announced  to  the 
world,  it  was  loudly  exclaimed  that  cither 
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these  iastructions  must  have  been  disregard¬ 
ed,  or  that  the  Government  had  been  grossly 
inattentive  to  its  duty  in  permitting  such  an 
outrage  upon  the  independence  and  liberties 
of  a  people.  The  debates  in  Parliament  were 
long  and  violent,  and  though  those  were  not 
times  of  Ministerial  minorities  the  Opposition 
produced  some  impression  by  their  protests. 
The  Duke  defended  himself  by  proving  what 
could  never,  of  so  strict  a  disciplinarian,  have 
been  seriously  disbelieved — that  he  had  faith¬ 
fully  conformed  to  his  instructions,  that  those 
instructions  included  no  authority  to  use 
menace,  but  that,  as  far  as  influence  or  re¬ 
monstrance  could  go,  he  had  strongly  dis¬ 
suaded  such  interference  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  had  set  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  Peninsular  intervention  in  the  fullest 
light  from  his  own  experience.  At  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  we  can  see  that  the  affair,  like 
many  of  our  own  day,  was  magnified  beyond 
its  due  proportions  for  party  purposes.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suspect  that  the  Duke, 
who  bad  no  personal  sympathies  with  Can¬ 
ning,  and  few,  as  yet,  with  his  politics,  may 
have  co-operated  somewhat  ungraciously 
with  the  liberal  successor  of  C'astlereagh ; 
but,  apart  from  his  invariable  fidelity  to  his 
duties,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  from  his  known 
opinions,  that  he  must  have  been  opposed  to 
the  renewal  of  war  in  the  Peninsula  under 
circumstances  like  these.  He  may  have  had  | 
very  little  affection  for  Spanish  patriots,  and 
he  may  have  thought  that  the  neutrality  pro¬ 
fessed  by  his  Government  would  have  been 
as  truly  violated  by  contesting  the  decisions 
of  Russia  or  F ranee  as  by  dictating  terms  to 
Spain,  but  his  opposition  to  the  project  was 
doubtless  exerted  as  cordially  as  his  position 
allowed.  With  this  occurrence  terminated 
those  peculiar  duties  of  the  Duke  to  which 
we  have  been  referring;  for,  though  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  a  special  embassy  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  1826,  the  event  was  not  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  call  for  much  remark. 

During  this  participation  in  the  counsels 
of  Europe’s  rulers,  the  Duke  invariably 
evinced  that  practical  foresight  which  distin¬ 
guished  his  character.  He  was  not  a  liberal 
politician,  nor  what  we  might  now  term  an 
enlightened  statesman.  He  “  bad  seen  as 
much  of  war  as  most  men,”  and  most  of  the 
wars  he  had  seen  might  be  traceable,  in  his 
opinion,  to  the  operation  of  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples;  but,  if  he  was  not  in  this  respect 
very  generously  disposed,  he  was  too  wise 
and  too  sagacious  to  be  tyrannical  or  severe. 
His  experience  of  “  constitutions,”  as  devised 
by  popular  agitators,  was  not  favorable. 


[Nov., 

His  principles  inclined  to  legitimate  monar¬ 
chy  and  to  “  strong  Governments,”  but  none 
knew  better  than  he  that  order  could  only 
be  permanently  maintained  by  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  people  as  well  as  the  caprices 
of  the  Sovereign,  and  his  voice  was  given  on 
the  side  of  freedom,  though  not  perhaps  ab¬ 
solutely  for  freedom’s  sake. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  England, 
during  these  proceedings,  was  forgetful  of 
her  hero.  Honors,  offices,  and  rewards  were 
showered  on  him  from  every  quarter.  As 
the  Crown  had  exhausted  its  store  of  titles, 
and  Parliament  its  forms  of  thanksgiving,  the 
recognitions  of  his  crowning  victory  took  a 
more  substantial  shape.  In  addition  to  for¬ 
mer  grants,  the  sum  of  j&200,000  was  voted, 
in  1815,  for  the  purchase  of  a  mansion  and 
estate  to  be  settled  on  the  dukedom.  With 
these  funds,  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose  concluded  a  bargain  with  Lord  Riv¬ 
ers  for  the  noble  domain  of  Strathfieldsaye, 
in  Hampshire,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  of 
the  Crown  by  the  Dukes  of  Wellington,  on 
condition  of  presenting  yearly  a  tri-color  flag 
to  the  British  sovereign,  on  the  18th  of  June. 
This  symbol,  corresponding  to  a  similar 
token  presented  by  the  Dukes  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  is  always  suspended  in  the  Armory 
at  Windsor  Castle,  where  the  little  silken 
trophies  may  be  seen  hanging  together  in 
perpetual  memory  of  Blenheim  and  Water¬ 
loo.  The  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye  has  since 
been  largely  increased  by  the  investments  of 
the  Duke’s  private  economy ;  it  is  now,  we 
believe,  many  miles  in  circumference,  and, 
though  the  mansion  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  dignity  either  of  the  domain  or  the  title, 
the  avenue  by  which  it  is  approached  is 
almost  unequalled.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  residence  in  Paris,  the  state  of  his  health 
induced  him  to  repair  to  Cheltenham,  and 
gave  occasion  for  an  infinite  number  of  grate¬ 
ful  or  festive  acknowledgments.  Among 
these  was  the  opening  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
at  which  ceremony  the  hero  of  the  title  ap¬ 
peared,  with  the  Prince  Regent  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  under  a  salute  of  202  guns, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  period  that  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Apsley  House,  a  resi¬ 
dence  privately  purcha^  by  the  Duke,  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  Mr.  Wyatt. 
We  are  now  so  familiarized  with  monumental 
effigies  of  our  hero  in  every  possible  guise, 
that  it  may  surprise  the  reader  to  hear,  that 
the  trophy  in  the  Park  was  for  twenty  years 
the  only  statue  of  the  Duke  of  which  the  me¬ 
tropolis  could  boast.  It  was  subscribed  for 
by  the  ladies  of  England,  between  1819  and 
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1821,  and  was  erected  on  the  Waterloo  an¬ 
niversary,  in  1822,  in  which  year,  also,  the 
merchants  of  London  presented  their  elabor- 
rate  shield.  The  Crown,  meantime,  had  lost 
no  opportunity  of  signalizing  its  mindfulness 
of  services  rendered.  The  Duke,  in  1818, 
was  appointed  Master-General  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance,  in  1819  Governor  of  Plymouth,  and 
in  1820  CoIonel-in-Chief  of  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
into  which,  at  the  disbandment  of  cerbiin 
regiments,  the  famous  old  95th  had  been 
transmuted.  As  to  foreign  Courts,  they  had 
already  said  and  done  their  utmost;  but  in 
1818,  the  Sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  simultaneously  promoted  the 
Duke  to  that  rank  in  their  respective  forces 
which  he  had  already  reached  in  his  own ; 
so  that  of  the  soldier  who  has  just  expired, 
we  may  assert  the  incredible  fact,  that  though 
he  gained  every  honor  by  service  and  none 
by  birth,  he  died  a  Field  Marshal  of  near 
forty  years  standing  in  four  of  the  greatest 
armies  in  the  world. 

The  time,  however,  had  now  arrived  when 
the  great  Duke  was  to  take  a  more  direct 
and  visible  part  in  the  Administration  of  his 
country,  and  it  was  under  the  following  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  he  entered  on  this  duty. 
The  old  Tory  Cabinet  of  the  war  had  sub¬ 
sisted  for  ten  years  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  without  material  modification 
in  its  constitution  or  policy.  Mr.  Canning, 
it  is  true,  had  been  for  some  time  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  but  it  was  not  until 
his  accession  to  the  Foreign-office,  in  1822, 
that  his  influence  was  substantially  felt  in 
the  measures  of  the  Government.  But  now 
the  elements  of  mighty  change  began  per¬ 
ceptibly  to  work.  The  days  of  unmitigated 
Toryism  were  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the 
precursors  of  reform  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  principles  of  general  liberalism 
in  the  person  of  Cunning,  and  of  free  trade 
in  that  of  Uuskisson,  were  to  be  gradually 
introduced  into  the  stubborn  Cabinet  of  the 
Regency,  and  old  men  were  at  length  to  give 
place  to  new.  Of  the  four  ancient  notabili¬ 
ties  Lord  Londonderry  was  already  gone. 
Lord  Sidmouth  had  just  retired,  Ixird  Eldon 
was  declining,  and  the  end  of  Lord  Liverpool 
was  at  hand.  It  was  a  period  of  transition, 
and,  like  all  such  periods,  was  rife  with  angry 
suspicions,  with  incessant  jars  between  the 
men  of  resistance  and  the  men  of  progress, 
with  mistakes,  recriminations,  compromises, 
and  confessions. 

Over  and  above  the  innumerable  points  of 
general  policy  to  be  thus  reconsidered,  there 
were  two  great  questions  awaiting  a  decision 


— those  of  Parliamentary  reform  and  Catho¬ 
lic  emancipation.  The  former  of  these, 
though  originally  entertained  by  a  Tory  Min¬ 
ister,  had  Wcome  politically  identified  with 
the  pledges  of  the  Whigs,  and  was  adopted 
rather  than  promoted  by  the  “  Radicals”  of 
the  time  as  the  chief  object  of  their  agitation. 
The  latter  was  less  essentially  a  parly  ques¬ 
tion,  for  it  concerned  rather  the  practical 
government  of  Ireland  than  the  recognition 
of  a  theoretical  principle,  and  statesmen  and 
Cabinets  had  been  divided  on  its  merits  ever 
since  the  Ofiening  of  the  war.  The  measure, 
however,  had  been  seized  by  the  Whigs  as 
their  own  ;  it  had  been  defeated  by  the  Tories, 
and  its  destinies  were  generally  connected 
with  the  prospects  of  Whig  ascendency. 
This  party  had  now,  for  a  very  long  interval, 
l^n  excluded  from  power.  Their  adversa¬ 
ries  had  monopolized  the  credit  of  the  war 
and  the  support  of  the  electoral  constituen¬ 
cies,  and  it  almost  seemed  as  if  they  were 
irremovably  established  in  their  seats  of  office. 

During  all  this  time  the  condition  of  the 
country  had  been  disturbed  and  feverish  in 
the  extreme.  Those  public  discontents  which 
on  the  Continent  had  taken  the  form  of  mil¬ 
itary  insurrection,  in  England  assumed  the 
shape  of  political  agitation.  George  IV., 
who  in  1820  had  exchanged  the  title  of  Re¬ 
gent  for  that  of  King,  was  in  no  favor  with 
the  people.  He  had  so  long  anticipated  the 
position  of  Royalty,  that  his  actual  accession 
to  the  throne  brought  with  it  none  even  of 
those  indefinite  expectations  which  usually 
make  a  new  reign  popular.  Though  person¬ 
ally  connected  with  the  Whig  party  in  times 
past,  he  had  promptly  confirmed  the  ascen¬ 
dency  of  the  Tories  on  coruing  to  the  Crown  i 
and  the  known  selfishness  of  his  dispositon 
appeared  to  be  only  aggravated  by  power, 
while  his  more  attractive  qualities  had  grad¬ 
ually  given  place  to  the  morosity  of  age. 
His  personal  character,  indeed,  figured  large¬ 
ly  in  the  complaints  of  the  people,  who  de¬ 
scribed  their  Sovereign  as  absorbed  in  the 
luxurious  enjoyments  of  a  misanthropical 
seclusion  while  his  subjects  were  suffering 
the  extremities  of  pressure  and  want.  There 
was  great  reason  for  these  murmurs.  Though 
the  state  of  the  country  imperatively  needed 
reforms,  the  great  policy  of  the  Ministry 
was  that  of  repression  alone.  While  new 
ideas  were  fermenting  among  the  people  with 
the  diffusion  of  political  knowledge  and  the 
growing  conviction  of  misgovernment,  the 
Cabinet  policy  was  that  of  20  years  before, 
with  its  rigorous  maxims  of  resistance  and 
severity.  The  consequences  were  nothing 
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but  natural.  The  people  were  seduced  by 
demagogues  into  wicked  excesses  and  extrav¬ 
agant  demands.  They  held  nightly  gather¬ 
ings  in  the  large  towns  and  manufacturing 
shires,  hatched  chimerical  plots  of  marching 
on  the  metropolis,  talked  plain  treason  at 
public  assemblies,  and  proposed  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government.  A  conspi¬ 
racy  for  the  assassination  of  the  Ministry  in 
a  body  was  actually  formed,  and  was  not 
defeated  by  any  want  of  resolution  or  earn¬ 
estness  on  the  part  of  the  conspirators.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Government  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  these  very  excesses  both  in  its  own 
repressive  policy  and  in  the  support  of  the 
well-affected  part  of  the  population.  They 
spared,  therefore,  neither  the  law  nor  the 
sword.  They  sent  artillery  into  one  couqty 
and  special  commissions  into  another ;  they 
charged  public  meetings  with  cavalry,  and 
strung  up  rioters  and  sheepstealers  on  the 
same  gallows.  Their  names  were  saluted 
with  cries  of  execration,  and  their  persons 
made  the  object  of  incessant  hostility,  but 
they  paid  spies  to  worm  out  the  secrets  of 
the  seditious,  and  pursued  their  unswerving 
course  in  reliance  on  principles  which  had 
cjirried  England,  as  they  imagined,  through 
worse  storms  than  these. 

In  this  unpopularity  of  the  Administration 
the  great  Duke  participated.  Though  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook  his  transcendent 
claims  to  respect,  and  though  he  had  not  as 
yet  taken  any  very  active  part  in  domestic 
politics,  yet  he  was  known  to  be  of  the  Tory 
school,  and  connected,  indeed,  by  ties  of  the 
closest  sympathy  with  the  hated  Castlereagh. 
Even  his  military  eminence  was  no  recom¬ 
mendation  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  denounc¬ 
ed  soldiers  as  the  instruments  of  tyranny, 
and  who  had  scarcely  been  brought,  even  by 
a  galaxy  of  victories,  to  approve  of  an  anti¬ 
democratic  war.  The  indications,  too,  which 
he  had  given  of  his  sentiments  were  not  of 
a  tendency  to  conciliate  a  suspicious  public. 
As  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  he  had 
taken  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  had  concurred 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Queen,  and  had 
spoken  in  terms  of  soldierlike  bluntness  about 
certain  proceedings  of  the  Opposition.  He 
was  now,  however,  to  do  more.  He  was  to 
become  an  influential  member  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  to  bear  his  part,  for  good 
or  evil,  in  the  important  changes  which  were 
to  convert  the  British  Government  from  what 
it  was  under  George  IV.  to  what  it  is  under 
Queen  Victoria. 

For  two  or  three  years  affairs  proceeded 
without  the  occurrence  of  any  remarkable  con¬ 


juncture.  The  foreign  policy  of  England  had 
been  conclusively  severed  from  that  of  the 
allied  Courts  of  the  Continent,  and  a  few  steps 
were  taken  in  the  direction  of  commercial 
emancipation  ;  but  the  political  crisis  was  still 
suspended.  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
were  looked  upon  with  no  kindly  eyes  ;  but, 
though  the  wedge  had  been  effectually  insert¬ 
ed,  no  further  impulse  was  given  to  it  for 
some  time.  Lord  Eldon  croakv-d  and  pro¬ 
phesied,  Lord  Liverpool  looked  doubtingly 
ahead,  and  the  Duke,  perhaps,  saw  further 
than  others ;  but  the  old  Administration  re¬ 
mained  in  outward  form  substantially  the 
same,  and  the  catastrophe  was  yet  to  come. 
At  length,  in  February,  1827,Lord  Liverpool’s 
faculties  suddenly  failed  him,  and  his  fall  left 
the  Government  not  only  without  a  head,  but 
without  that  influence  which  had  hitherto 
kept  it  together.  Its  constituents  were  divid¬ 
ed  among  themselves  on  all  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  coming  on.  The  old  shell  of  the  Admi¬ 
nistration  was  anti-Catholic  and  anti-Liberal, 
but  its  vital  elements  represented  emancipa¬ 
tion  and  progress.  The  Duke  had  not  yet 
discerned  the  necessity  of  the  latter  doctrines, 
but  he  was  too  sagacious  to  consort  with  do¬ 
tards  or  bigots,  and  allied  himself  rather  with 
Mr.  Peel,  who  had  succeeded  to  Lord  Sid- 
mouth’s  office  of  Home  Secretary  in  1822. 
Thus,  besides  the  old  Tory  staff  and  the  new 
leaven,  there  were  the  great  Duke  and  his 
friends,  who,  if  open  to  conviction,  were  not 
yet  prepared  for  change,  and  by  no  means 
well  disposed  towards  those  who  were  pro¬ 
moting  it. 

At  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool’s  illness 
there  were  two  important  subjects  before  the 
Legislature.  The  Roman  Catholic  question 
created  a  violent  debate  and  a  close  division, 
while  Mr.  Huskisson’s  doctrines  had  taken  the 
substantive  form  of  a  Com  Bill,  intended  to 
relax  the  restrictive  system  in  force.  The 
former  subject  came  on  under  Canning’s  di¬ 
rection,  while  the  government  was  still  with¬ 
out  a  head  ;  but  the  motion  was  lost  in  the 
Lower  House,  and  was,  consequently,  nut  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  Lords.  After  a  few  weeks, 
however,  when  it  became  evident  that  Lord 
Liverpool’s  recovery  was  beyond  hope,  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry  became  indis¬ 
pensable,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  King 
sent  for  Mr.  Canning.  The  claims  of  this 
statesman  to  the  Premiership,  both  from 
official  services  and  popular  favor,  were  incon¬ 
testable  ;  but  his  opinions  represented  only  a 
minority  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  had  now  to  be 
seen  whether  those  who  could  co  operate  with 
Mr.  Canning  under  the  conciliatory  presi- 
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dency  of  Lord  Liverpool  would  be  content  to 
acknowledge  his  control  as  leader  of  the 
Administration.  As  far  as  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  went,  no  great  difficulties  need  have 
intervened,  for,  though  the  new  Premier’s  dis¬ 
position  in  favor  of  Ireland  was  well  known, 
the  question  was  left  an  open  one.  But  Mr. 
Canning,  though  not  a  Whig  by  profession, 
was  a  Liberal  by  principle,  and  his  Ministry, 
under  whatever  title,  must  be  a  Liberal  Min¬ 
istry.  For  this  the  Duke  was  not  prepared, 
and  when  the  new  appointment  was  duly  com¬ 
municated  to  the  members  of  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment,  he,  like  the  majority  of  his  colleagues, 
sent  in  his  resignation.  Nor  did  he  stop  here, 
for  he  laid  also  at  the  King’s  feet  the  Master- 
Generalship  of  the  Ordnance  and  the  Com- 
mandership-in-Chief,  to  which,  at  the  Duke 
of  York’s  death,  he  had  naturally  succeeded. 
Moreover,  when  in  the  ensuing  June  the 
Corn  Bill  of  Canning  and  Huskisson  came 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  he  moved  and 
carried  an  amendment  destructive  of  the 
measure,  although  it  had  been  prepared  by  a 
government  of  which  at  the  time  he  was  a 
member. 

These  remarkable  circumstances  occasioned 
an  extraordinary  agitation  in  the  public  mind. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  coincidence  of  the 
resignations,  which  all  reached  Mr.  Canning 
within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  disclosed  a 
combination  of  their  writers  against  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  success 
of  the  new  Administration,  and  as  the  Duke, 
though  not  the  foremost  statesman  of  the 
party,  was  the  most  distinguished  personage 
concerned,  and  as  he  had  taken  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  gratuitous  step  of  retiring 
even  from  the  Commandership  in-Chief,  it 
was  alleged  that  he  had  desired  the  Pre¬ 
miership  for  himself,  and  had  adopted  these 
measures  to  disconcert  and  embarrass  the 
Government.  On  these  points  he  delivered 
himself  of  an  elaborate  exculpation  from  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  averring,  among 
other  declarations,  that,  so  far  from  seeking 
to  conduct  a  Government,  he  was  ‘‘sensible 
of  being  unqualified  for  such  a  situation,” 
and  that  he  “  should  have  been  mad  to  think 
of  it” — words  which  were  not  forgotten  in 
subsequent  times.  No  reader  will  now  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  en¬ 
tertained  the  idea  of  dictating  to  his  Sover¬ 
eign,  or  of  combining  with  others  in  the  spir¬ 
it  imputed  to  him,  nor  is  there,  in  fact,  any 
need  of  such  a  forced  hypothesis  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  facts.  What  the  Duke  felt  at  the 
new  appointment,  all  felt,  and  all  were  ready 
to  mark  their  disapprobation.  They  did  not 
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desire  a  Liberal  Government;  they  did  not 
admire  “political  adventurers,”  and  they 
were  unprepared  for  a  Cabinet  in  which  the 
Premier  was  committed  to  the  emancipation 
policy,  however  open  the  question  might  be 
considered.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  besides 
all  this,  the  Duke  was  personally  adverse  to 
an  intimate  connexion  with  Mr.  Canning,  and 
this  feeling  induced  him  to  discover  hostility 
in  the  Premier’s  communications,  and  to  de¬ 
cide  against  retaining  an  office  which,  though 
unpolitical  in  itself,  would  require  a  certain 
cordiality  of  co-operation  with  the  head  of 
the  Government.  As  to  his  conduct  on  the 
Corn  Bill,  he  disavowed  amid  angry  bicker¬ 
ings  any  intention  of  annoying  the  Ministry, 
or  even  defeating  the  measure  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  he  suggested. 

The  whole  episode  was  of  brief  duration. 
Exhausted  by  toil,  deserted  by  those  who 
should  have  supported  him,  and  relentlessly 
persecuted  by  all  who  distrusted  his  politics 
or  envied  his  elevation,  Mr.  Canning  expired 
in  the  fourth  month  of  his  office,  and  left 
the  King  and  the  Government  in  worse  per¬ 
plexities  than  before.  An  Administration 
was  then  formed  under  Lord  Goderich,  who, 
as  Mr.  Robinson,  had  succeeded  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellorship  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  time  that 
Mr.  Canning  became  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  new  Cabinet  closely  resembled  the  last 
in  its  constitution,  but  its  leader  was  wholly 
incapable  of  impressing  any  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  upon  a  Ministry  in  times  like  these. 
Mr.  Canning  died  in  August,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  year  Lord  Goderich  had  resigned 
his  office  in  despair.  Thus  there  appeared 
to  be  no  chance  of  a  good  working  Ministry 
under  the  Canning  policy,  while  ,the  true 
days  of  the  old  Tories  were  already  past,  and 
those  of  the  Whigs  not  quite  come.  In  his 
embarrassments  the  King  did  what  Kings  and 
Queens  have  so  often  done  since ;  he  sent  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Duke  repaired 
to  the  Royal  closet,  and,  to  the  surprise  of 
i  some,  the  amusement  of  many,  and  the  sat- 
I  isfaction  of  more,  was  gazetted  as  Prime  Min- 
j  ister  of  England  within  eight  months  after 
his  own  deaaration  that  the  office  was  whol¬ 
ly  beside  his  powers. 

Since  Canning’s  death  he  had  so  far  qua¬ 
lified  his  recent  secession  from  affairs  as  to 
return  to  the  command  of  the  army,  and  be 
had  just  gratified  his  countrymen  by  a  series 
of  visits  to  the  aristocracy,  in  a  progress 
which  fell  little  short  of  the  splendors  of 
royally.  He  was  now  to  charge  himself 
with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  and  the  re¬ 
sponsible  direction  of  public  bnsiness,  under 
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circumstances  found  impracticable  by  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  attempt.  Per¬ 
haps  both  the  King  and  the  Duke  would 
have  preferred  an  Administration  constructed 
wholly  on  the  principles  entertained  by  the 
Premier,  but  of  this  there  appeared  no  ac¬ 
ceptable  chance.  So  the  Duke  took  Mr. 
Huskisson,  whom  he  misliked,  and  four 
more  “  Canningites”  besides,  but  he  still  re¬ 
tained  Peel  at  his  side,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  soul  of  the  Administration  resided 
here.  The  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Goulburn,  a  name  long 
afterwards  respectably  connected  with  the 
party  thus  rising ;  but,  though  the  Canning¬ 
ites  formed  the  weaker  element  of  the  Cabinet, 
they  were  thought  to  contribute  much 
towards  shaping  its  policy  ;  and  so,  in  truth, 
they  did,  for,  though  the  men  were  soon 
changed,  their  spirit  survived  in  the  measures 
brought  forward. 

Before  the  eyes  of  the  great  Duke  and  his 
colleagues  there  still  loomed  the  three  great 
questions  of  the  time — questions  on  which 
neither  all  Liberals  nor  all  Conservatives 
thought  alike,  but  which  the  force  of  opinion 
was  clearly  pressing  onwards  for  a  decision. 
There  was  a  question  of  religious  disabilities, 
sometimes  under  the  form  of  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts,  but  ultimately  shaping  itself  into 
Irish  Emancipation.  There  was  the  question 
of  Free  Trade,  sometimes  in  the  guise  of  I 
Spitalfieldsor  Navigation  Acts,  sometimes  in¬ 
volved  in  corn  averages  or  warehousing  reg¬ 
ulations,  but  always  tending  to  untaxed 
bread  ;  and  finally,  under  motions  for  disfran¬ 
chising  one  constituency  and  enfranchising 
another,  appeared  the  mighty  question  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  On  all  these  the 
Duke  held  opinions  which  were  probably 
averse  to  material  change.  That  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  views  of  the  Liberal  party 
we  cannot  assert,  for  not  all  of  the  Liberal 
party  desired  the  modification  of  the  Corn 
Laws  ;  nor  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  wishes 
of  the  country,  for  the  country  on  the  whole, 
did  nut  desire  Catholic  emancipation.  But 
it  is  probable  that,  on  his  own  judgment,  he 
would  have  maintained  the  existing  institu¬ 
tions  in  substantial  integrity.  What  he  then 
thought  of  the  Corn  Laws  he  had  recently 
shown ;  what  he  thought,  after  much  longer 
consideraticfn,  of  Parliamentary  reform,  is 
not  yet  forgotten  ;  and  what  he  thought  of 
religious  disabilities  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  very  first  business  of  the  session 
brought  these  principles  on  the  table.  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Test  Acts — the  first  step 


towards  that  religious  freedom  which  Catholic 
emancipation  would  manifestly  consummate. 
Government  opposed  the  measure  ;  but  the 
Reformers  were  too  strong  for  them,  and  the 
measure  was  carried  in  a  full  house  by  a 
majority  of  44.  Moreover,  although  the 
Duke  did  not  approve  of  this  policy,  there 
were  some  of  his  colleagues  who  did,  so  that 
he  had  to  encounter  wiih  a  divided  Cabinet 
the  declared  resolution  of  the  Commons. 
The  times,  indeed,  were  such  that  unanimity 
was  scarcely  attainable ;  for  tbe  old  party 
could  hold  no  longer,  and  no  new  formation 
had  been  made.  These  difficulties  had  de¬ 
molished  Lord  Goderich,  but  they  were  not 
too  great  for  the  Duke,  though  his  policy 
may  at  first  sight  appear  not  heroic.  He 
yielded,  took  up  the  bill  with  a  good  grace, 
and,  against  the  desperate  resistance  of  his 
old  friend  Lord  Eldon,  and  of  all  who  thought 
the  church  and  the  constitution  veritably  at 
stake,  carried  it,  under  'bis  own  auspices, 
through  the  House  of  Lords. 

A  month  afterwards  came  a  Corn  Bill  of 
Mr.  Huskisson’s  again,  and  the  Duke  again 
compromised  his  private  resolutions  by  ac¬ 
cepting  it  as  a  Government  measure.  Later 
still,  as  if  tbe  session  was  to  test  the  new 
Ministry  on  every  vital  point,  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  was  brought  under 
discussion,  upon  a  motion  to  disfranchise  the 
two  boroughs  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford, 
and  invest  Manchester  and  Birmingham  with 
the  electoral  privileges  thus  vacated.  In  the 
course  of  the  contest,  a  division  was  taken 
on  the  particular  substitution  of  Birmingham 
for  East  Retford.  Government  said  “  No” 
to  tbe  proposal,  but  Mr.  Huskisson,  though 
still  Colonial  Secretary,  had  managed  to  com¬ 
mit  himself  to  an  affirmative  vote.  Confused 
at  his  position,  he  sent  the  Duke  what  was 
either  a  resignation  or  an  offer  of  resignation, 
and  what  the  Duke  chose  to  think  was  the 
former.  There  was,  in  plain  truth,  but  little 
cordiality  between  them.  Though  the  Duke’s 
personal  feelings  had  vanished  with  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning’s  death,  he  had  still  no  liking  to  his 
party,  and  certainly  no  preference  for  Mr. 
Huskisson  above  others.  Unpleasant  jars 
bad  occurred  already.  Mr.  Huskisson  bad 
publicly  assured  his  Liverpool  constituents 
that  he  had  not  entered  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion  without  a  “  guarantee”  for  the  general 
adjustment  of  its  policy  by  that  of  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning.  This  sounded  as  if  a  “  pledge”  had 
been  exacted  and  given — an  idea  which  the 
Duke  indignantly  repudiated ;  and  Parliamen¬ 
tary  explanations  bad  to  be  offered  before  the 
matter  could  be  set  at  rest.  So  this  time  the 
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difference  was  made  final.  In  vain  did  the 
common  friends  and  colleagues  of  the  two 
statesmen  endeavor  to  “  explain”  the  un¬ 
lucky  communication.  The  Duke,  in  terms 
which  passed  into  proverbial  use,  replied,  that 
there  “  was  no  mistake,  could  be  no  mistake, 
and  should  be  no  mistake.”  He  was  not  sorry, 
in  fact,  that  so  convenient  an  opportunity  had 
been  created  to  his  hand.  Mr.  Huskisson, 
therefore,  retired,  and  with  him  retired  not 
only  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Mr.  Grant, 
but  even  Lord  Palmerston.  Of  theCanning- 
ites,  Lyndhurst  alone  remained ;  and  the 
substitution  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  and  Sir  George  Murray  for  the 
seceding  malcontents  at  length  gave  consis¬ 
tency  to  the  Wellington  Ministry  ;  and 
formed,  with  the  names  of  Peel  and  Goul- 
burn,  a  party  which  has  not  perished  yet. 
And  what  did  the  Duke  now  do  with  his 
solidified  Cabinet  and  his  unshackled  policy  ? 
He  gave  up  the  principle  of  religious  disabil¬ 
ities  once  and  for  all,  and  carried  by  main 
strength  the  great  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation ! 

This  mighty  question  had  now  passed  dur¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  century  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  Parliamentary  debate.  The 
motions  of  the  Grenville  party  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers  between  1805  and  1812  had  usually 
been  defeated  by  majorities  varying  from  100 
to  150  in  the  Commons,  or  still  more  deci¬ 
sive  in  the  Lords,  In  the  last-mentioned  year 
Mr.  Canning’s  proposals  in  favor  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  were  lost  by  129,  but  this  ma¬ 
jority  had  fallen  below  50  in  1813.  In  1821 
the  change  was  still  more  signally  manifest¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Plunkett  actually  carried  a  measure 
of  concession  through  the  Commons  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  19,  and  Mr.  Canning  was  equally 
successful  in  1822,  as  was  Sir  F.  Burdett 
in  1825  ;  but  the  bills  were,  of  course,  lost  in 
the  Lords,  though  by  smaller  majorities  than 
before.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Protes¬ 
tantism  of  the  kingdom  had  taken  the  alarm  ; 
in  1827  a  motion  for  a  committee  was  lost, 
and  in  1828  the  opinions  of  the  House  seem¬ 
ed  evenly  balanced.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  measures  here  referred  to  suggested 
the  absolute  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  More  or  less  liberal  in  their  terms, 
they  were  usually  tentative  in  character,  and 
designed  chiefly  to  secure  the  recognition  of 
a  principle  on  which  enactments  of  substan¬ 
tial  relief  might  be  afterwards  based.  The 
circumstances  of  the  discussion,  too,  had 
from  time  to  time  been  seriously  modified 
Originally  the  question  was  considered  in  a 
light  of  such  abstract  policy  that,  as  the  Duke 


remarked,  a  bill  concerning  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism  in  England  had  been  introduced  into 
Parliament  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  without  even  the  knowledge  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  Ireland.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
debated  as  involving  points  of  principle  alone, 
but  of  late  years  an  agitation  bad  been  ma¬ 
tured  which  metamorphosed  the  subject  en¬ 
tirely.  Instead  of  being  a  question  of  tole¬ 
ration,  it  was  a  question  of  government.  To 
such  a  state  had  Ireland  been  brought  by 
O’Connell  and  the  priests,  that  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  was  now  demanded,  not  on  the  in¬ 
trinsic  merits  of  the  claim,  but  as  the  sole 
means  of  satisfying  a  people  not  otherwise 
governable,  and  bringing  one-third  of  the  em¬ 
pire  into  harmony  and  unity  with  the  rest.  It 
was  under  this  aspect  that  it  exacted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Duke.  Confident  in  their 
strength,  and  exasperated  by  the  substitution 
of  what  they  deemed  an  oppressive  Ministry 
for  the  liberal  and  promising  Cabinets  of 
Canning  and  Goderich,  the  Irish  confederates 
raged  more  furiously  than  before.  They  iso¬ 
lated  themselves,  as  it  were,  from  all  the  re¬ 
lations  of  political  and  social  life  for  the  one 
sole  object  of  enforcing  this  demand  upon 
the  Government  by  a  national  movement. 
Ordinary  crime  was  absorbed  in  this  monster 
agitation,  but  there  was  no  law  but  that  of 
the  priests,  and  no  rule  but  that  of  O’Con¬ 
nell.  At  length  he  was  even  returned  to 
Parliament  for  Clare,  and  it  was  proclaimed 
by  an  association,  whose  menace  seemed  war¬ 
ranted  by  its  power,  that  every  county  in  Ire¬ 
land  should  record  a  like  defiance  of  law  and 
order. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds, — the  incurable 
anarchy  of  Ireland,  the  interminable  division 
of  cabinets,  the  distraction  of  imperial  coun¬ 
cils,  and  the  utter  impossibility  of  maintain¬ 
ing  such  a  state  of  affairs,  that  the  Duke  re¬ 
solved  on  conceding  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
the  emancipation  they  desired ;  nor  can  we 
now  err  in  ascribing  a  material  share  in  the 
decision  to  the  co-operation  of  Robert  Peel. 
There  was  no  very  cheering  prospect  before 
the  two  colleagues.  That  the  influence  of 
the  Ministry  and  the  example  of  the  Duke 
would  carry  the  measure,  as  a  Government 
question,  through  the  Legislature  could 
hardly  be  doubted,  but  other  and  serious 
considerations  were  in  the  way.  The  Wel¬ 
lington  Cabinet  had  been  carried  to  power  on 
the  presumption,  whether  sound  or  otherwise, 
that  they  would  maintain  Protestant  ascend¬ 
ency  ;  this  opinion  was  strongly  felt  by  the 
electoral  constituencies  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  conviction  was  generally  understood  to 
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be  shared  in  its  fullest  extent  by  the  most 
exalted  personage  in  the  realm.  Moreover, 
the  question,  though  essentially  one  of  pro¬ 
gress,  differed  from  all  political  questions  of 
the  like  character  in  the  reception  it  expe¬ 
rienced  among  the  people  at  large.  Measures 
of  pure  political  reform,  however  they  may 
oflfend  particular  classes,  are  rarely  unaccept¬ 
able  to  the  body  of  the  nation ;  but  when 
religious,  instead  of  civil  freedom,  is  at  stake, 
the  proposal  seldom  escapes  some  violent  an¬ 
tagonism.  In  point  of  fact,  it  may  be  doubt¬ 
ed  to  this  day  whether  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  ever  really  favorable  to  Catholic 
emancipation  ;  so  that  Ministers,  with  all  the 
pledges  of  their  previous  life  against  them, 
amid  the  reproaches  of  their  former  friends 
and  the  sarcasms  of  their  new  allies,  were 
proposing  to  carry  an  almost  unpopular  mea¬ 
sure  under  what  appeared  the  intimidation  of 
Irish  terrorism.  VVhat  the  Duke,  however, 
had  once  decided  on  doing  he  did  most  cha¬ 
racteristically.  In  the  6rst  place,  he  resolved 
that  there  should  be  no  compromise,  insuf¬ 
ficiency,  or  hesitation  about  the  act  itself. 
As  concession  was  to  be  made,  it  should  be 
made  fully  and  freely,  so  as  to  satisfy  all,  and 
leave  no  rankling  vestiges  behind.  In  the 
next  place,  like  a  wise  general,  he  gave  his 
adversaries  no  opportunity  of  profiting  by 
the  disclosure  of  his  plans,  but  kept  his  coun¬ 
sels  to  himself  till  the  time  came  for  action. 
Rumors  escaped,  as  they  always  do.  respect¬ 
ing  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet,  but  with 
little  better  foundation  than  the  instinctive 
apprehensions  of  the  Tories.  Even  the  high¬ 
est  officers  of  the  Crown  were  not  all  in  the 
secret.  The  Attorney- General,  Sir  C.  Weth- 
erall,  complained  bitterly  in  the  debate  that 
his  legal  co-operation  had  been  required  only 
seven  days  before  the  opening  of  Parliament; 
and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey,  publicly  avowed  his 
own  want  of  information  only  six  weeks  ear¬ 
lier.  Unfortunately,  he  did  something  more  ; 
he  committed  himself  prematurely  to  the 
cause  of  the  agitators ;  and,  as  the  Duke 
Buffered  no  such  breaches  of  discipline,  the 
indiscretion  was  followed  by  an  instantaneous 
recall. 

At  length,  however,  on  the  5th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1829,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was  plainly  announced  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne ;  and  when  the  field  had  been  once 
taken  the  Duke  made  short  work  and  sure. 
His  Grace  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Mr. 
Peel  in  the  lower,  met  the  exigencies  of  their 
respective  positions  by  manful  acknowledg¬ 
ments  and  unanswerable  reasoning.  It  was 


on  this  occasion  that  the  Duke,  having  de¬ 
monstrated  the  positive  necessity  of  either 
advancing  or  receding,  dismissed  the  latter 
alternative  with  his  celebrated  declaration : — 

“  My  lords,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  pro¬ 
bably  passed  more  of  my  life  in  war  than 
most  men,  and  principally  I  may  say  in  civil 
war  too,  and  I  must  say  this,  that  if  I  could 
avoid  by  any  sacrifice  whatever  even  one 
month  of  civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I 
am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in 
order  to  do  it.”  There  was  no  rebutting 
such  arguments,  although  the  opposition  was 
most  determined  ;  but  the  Duke  carried  his 
point,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  the 
Relief  Dill  passed  both  Houses  by  large  ma¬ 
jorities,  received  the  Royal  assent,  and  be- 
j  came  the  law  of  the  land. 

Yet  the  success  was  not  without  its  cost. 
Protestant  societies  wept  over  the  “  lost  con¬ 
sistency”  of  the  great  Duke — the  King  was 
angered — ^'fories  stood  aloof  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — the  Ministry  was  modified,  and 
there  was  talk  even  of  strengthening  the 
Wellington  Cabinet  by  the  admission  of  Earl 
Grey.  One  episode  of  the  history  is  too  re¬ 
markable  to  be  omitted.  The  Duke  had 
been  chosen  patron  of  the  new  collegiate  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  Strand,  which,  under  the 
name  of  King’s  College,  was  destined  to 
combat  the  rival  seminary  in  Gower-street. 
On  the  disclosure  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
Lord  Winchelsea,  writing  to  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  new  establishment,  spoke 
of  the  Duke  and  his  patronship  in  these 
terms: — “Late  political  events  have  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  the  whole  transaction  was 
intended  as  a  blind  to  the  Protestant  and 
High  Church  party,  that  the  noble  Duke, 
who  had  for  some  time  previous  to  that  pe¬ 
riod  determined  upon  breaking  in  upon  the 
constitution  of  1688,  might  the  more  effectu¬ 
ally,  under  the  cloak  of  some  outward  show 
of  real  for  the  Protestant  religion,  carry  on 
his  insidious  designs  for  the  infringement  of 
our  liberties  and  the  introduction  of  Popery 
into  every  department  of  the  State.”  These 
expressions,  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Duke  to  call  for  personal  no¬ 
tice,  and  after  a  vain  essay  of  explanations, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  attended  by 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  the  Earl  of  Win¬ 
chelsea,  attended  by  Lord  Falmouth,  met  in 
Battersea- fields  on  the  2l8tof  March,  in  full 
session,  to  discharge  loaded  pistols  at  each 
other  on  a  question  concerning  the  Protest¬ 
ant  religion.  The  life  of  the  great  captain, 
however,  was  not  exposed  to  danger.  Lord 
Winchelsea,  after  receiving  the  Duke’s  shot, 
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fired  in  the  air,  and  then  tendered  the  apol¬ 
ogy  in  default  of  which  the  encounter  bad 
occurred. 

What  the  Premier  bad  now  done  in  thus 
carrying  this  important  measure,  could  have 
been  done  by  no  other  statesman  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  was  a  feat  which  could  never  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  professed  Liberal  in 
opposition  to  the  Tories,  nor  by  any  Tory, 
except  one  of  high  individual  ascendency 
and  strong  personal  resolution.  Viewed 
merely  as  a  Parliamentary  performance  it 
was  a  remarkable  exploit,  fur  great  parties  are 
not  led  from  their  old  paths  except  under 
extraordinary  conditions  of  influence  and 
guidance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
result  was  immediately  prejudicial  to  the 
public  character  of  the  Duke.  He  had  not, 
indeed,  yet  sunk  in  that  popular  favor  which 
always  attends  great  conquerors,  for  his  de¬ 
cisions  had  hitherto  been  all  fur  Liberalism, 
and  Lil>eralism  is  rarely  offensive  to  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen.  But  with  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  he  had  plainly  lust 
ground,  with  the  latter  by  his  sacrifice  of 
“  Protestantism”  and  consistency — with  the 
former  by  his  irruption  upon  the  old  political 
traditions  of  government  and  party.  In  fact, 
the  “strong  Ministry”  of  the  great  Duke 
was  already  weak,  partly  from  the  disorgan¬ 
ization  of  his  supporters,  partly  from  dislike 
of  his  military  sternness,  but  mainly  from  the 
very  nature  of  events  and  consequences.  It 
bad  done  its  work  ;  its  one  great  object  was 
accomplished,  and,  like  the  Ministry  of  1846, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  could 
do  little  better  than  retire  with  credit.  But 
matters  were  not  yet  ripe  for  such  a  change, 
and  the  Duke,  who  perhaps  hardly  compre¬ 
hended  his  own  position,  and  who,  if  he  had 
comprehended  it,  would  never  have  weighed 
it  against  the  position  of  the  country,  con¬ 
tinued  still  to  hold  the  reins  of  State. 

Of  the  three  great  questions  which  the 
times  were  maturing  for  solution,  the  Duke, 
in  his  Ministerial  capacity,  had  now  practi¬ 
cally  disposed  of  two.  In  the  matter  of  Free 
Trade  he  bad  given  as  much  as  was  yet  asked 
for,  and  in  that  of  religious  freedom  be  bad 
even  outstripped  the  desires  of  the  public. 
Hut  the  third  question,  that  of  Parliamentary 
Beform,  still  remained  for  consideration,  and 
it  was  upon  this  rock  that  his  hitherto  infalli¬ 
ble  sagacity  was  at  length  to  make  ship¬ 
wreck.  The  subject  had  not  been  obscured 
even  by  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  recent  ses¬ 
sion.  A  Tory  nobleman  had  even  converted 
the  Ministerial  policy  on  the  Emancipation 
Bill  into  an  argument  for  the  policy  of  the 
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extreme  Radicals,  asserting,  by  a  whimsical 
deduction,  that  purchasable  seats  could  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  exist  with  safety,  now 
that  Papists  might  become  the  purchasers. 
To  this  singular  proposal  the  old  Reformers 
added  their  usual  motions,  but  with  so  little 
success  that  even  the  moderate  pipposition, 
in  which  the  Canningites  concurred,  of  trans¬ 
ferring  to  Birmingham  the  particular  fran¬ 
chise  of  East  Pketford,  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  27.  On  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  as  comprehensively  understood  and 
agitated — that  is  to  say,  the  systematic  re¬ 
construction  of  the  people’s  House  in  the 
Legislature,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  followers 
were  of  one  mind  with  the  Tories,  nor  had 
the  Duke  anything  to  apprehend  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  beyond  the  hopeless  attempts  of  the 
purely  liberal  members.  Perhaps,  if  he  had 
seen  symptoms  of  greater  urgency  out  of 
doors,  he  might  have  corrected  bis  opinion ; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  public  agitation,  though 
so  violent  a  few  months  later,  did  not  wear  a 
very  serious  aspect  at  the  opening  of  1830. 
Political  unions — those  leagues  which  after¬ 
wards  became  so  famous — had  been  insti¬ 
tuted  in  some  large  towns,  but  with  the  ob¬ 
ject,  as  it  appeared,  of  their  own  special 
enfranchisement  rather  than  of  any  genera) 
innovations.  The  great  change  in  the  na¬ 
tional  mind  was  wrought  or  precipitated  by 
the  effect  of  an  example,  and  this  example 
was  close  at  hand. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1830  Europe 
once  mure  experienced  the  shock  of  a  French 
revolution — a  shock  which  was  transmitted 
instantaneously  from  the  Seine  to  the  Vis¬ 
tula,  and  which  this  time  lost  little  of  its 
force  in  crossing  the  British  Channel.  Its 
openitioii  was  greatly  facilitated  by  a  demise 
of  the  Crown.  George  IV.  had  expired  just 
at  this  period,  and  with  him  bad  gone  all 
that  the  Tories  relied  on  and  the  Liberals 
feared,  in  the  personal  influence  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  On  bis  throne  there  was  now  seated  an 
aflfable  and  conciliatory  Monarch,  known  to 
be  generously  inclined,  and  believed  to  be 
well  disposed  towards  the  advocates  of  con¬ 
stitutional  reforms.  He  had  acted  like  bis 
predecessor  in  confirming  the  existing  Minis¬ 
try  in  office,  and  he  had  even  been  at  pains 
to  dispel  a  prevalent  assumption  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  dislike  to  the  Premier.  But  the  plot 
was  now  thickening  rapidly,  and  events  for 
once  left  the  great  Duke  behind. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  there  spread  rapidly  a  feverish  sympathy 
with  the  French,  an  atdent  desire  for  im¬ 
proved  institutions,  and  a  resolute  deternuna* 
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tion  to  attain  an  end,  howcTer  imperfectly 
conceived.  The  Duke  did  not  comprehend 
this  movement,  and,  as  he  was  not  for  it,  he 
was  against  it.  He  could  not  tolerate  disor¬ 
der,  and  so  he  turned  to  measures  of  repres¬ 
sion.  He  had  committed  himself  by 
injudicious  proceedings  against  the  press, 
and  he  now  damaged  his  credit  still  further 
by  his  attitude  of  unyielding  and  peremptory 
resistance  to  public  feeling.  At  the  present 
moment  of  national  regret  it  will  hardly 
appear  credible  that  England’s  hero  should 
ever  have  fallen  into  such  popular  disesteem 
as  WHS  then  exhibited,  but  the  conjuncture 
was  exceptional,  and  circumstances  combined 
strangely  against  his  credit  with  the  nation. 
He  had  offended  his  old  colleagues  by  his 
Liberalism  and  his  new  allies  by  his  Conser¬ 
vatism  ;  he  had  scandalized  “stanch  Pro¬ 
testants  ” — never  an  uninffuential  portion  of 
the  community — by  surrendering  his  position ; 
and  he  was  now  to  offend  the  unreasoning 
multitude  by  making  a  stand.  Besides  this, 
he  was  connected  in  popular  rumors  with 
the  obnoxious  Polignac,  whom  he  was  said 
to  have  abetted  in  his  tyrannical  attempts, 
and  whose  proceedings  unluckily  resembled 
his  own  in  respect  of  his  treatment  of  the 
press.  Even  the  professional  renown  of  the 
great  captain  rather  injured  than  helped  him 
at  this  gloomy  crisis,  for  he  was  regarded  as 
the  personification  of  that  force  which  might 
be  employed  against  liberty,  to  the  possible 
destruction  of  popular  hopes.  Stories  went 
abroad  of  military  preparations,  special  mus¬ 
ters,  and  significant  appointments,  and  even 
the  cleansing  of  the  Tower  ditch,  under  the 
directions  of  the  Duke  as  Constable  of  that 
fortress,  though  suggested  simply  by  the 
removal  of  Old  London-bridge,  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  menace  against  the  citizens  of 
London.  Though  twenty  years  of  better 
feeling  have  since  elapsed,  it  is  not  without 
shame  that  we  record  the  ebullitions  of  discon¬ 
tent  which  ensued.  It  was  pretended  that 
the  Duke’s  life  would  not  be  safe  in  the  city  at 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  feast,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  conqueror  of  Waterloo  was  hooted 
through  Piccadilly,  and  that  the  windows  of 
his  residence  were  protected  against  his  own 
countrymen  by  casings  of  iron. 

The  Whigs  now  saw  that  their  time  was 
come,  nor  did  the  Duke  refuse  the  battle. 
He  knew  that  the  fight  was  for  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  he  brought  the  point  to  an  issue 
without  the  delay  of  an  hour.  It  surprises 
observers  of  our  own  generation  to  conceive 
how  such  a  man  at  such  a  crisis  could  ever 
have  been  so  mbtaken.  To  all  appearances 


the  conjuncture  of  affairs  fell  peculiarly 
within  the  range  of  his  statesmanship.  It 
was  a  question  of  yielding,  or  resisting,  of 
assigning  a  due  and  proper  value  to  the 
reality  of  the  grievance,  the  demands  of  the 
times,  and  the  force  of  opinion.  The  Duke 
had  understood  such  questions  in  the  cases  of 
Free  Trade  and  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
it  is  astonishing  that  he  should  have  stumbled 
at  a  case  which  was  clearer  than  either.  To 
us  it  seems  that  the  justice  of  the  popular 
demand,  the  urgency  of  the  crisis,  and  the 
probable  safety  of  the  experiment,  ought  to 
have  been  as  clear  to  the  Duke’s  eyes  at  that 
time  as  they  are  to  our  own  at  present.  None 
could  read  signs  around  him  better  than  he, 
and  yet  for  this  once  he  utterly  failed.  The 
new  Parliament  met  in  November,  and  at 
the  very  opening  of  the  session  the  Duke 
delivered  his  memorable  declaration,  “that 
the  country  already  possessed  a  Legislature 
which  answered  all  the  good  purposes  of 
legislation,  that  the  system  of  representation 
possessed  the  full  and  entire  confidence  of 
the  country,  and  that  he  was  not  only  not 
prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of 
reform,  but  would  resist  such  as  long  as  h 
held  any  station  in  the  Government  of  th 
country.”  These  few  words  decided  in  five 
minutes  the  destinies  of  the  Government  and 
the  country  too.  Radical  reform  became  an 
immediate  certainty,  and  away  went  the 
Tories  for  ever,  and  the  Wellington  party  for 
ten  long  years. 

Thus  terminates  the  great  Duke’s  Minis¬ 
terial  career.  When  his  party,  after  so  pro¬ 
tracted  an  eclipse,  reappeared  in  1841  under 
the  new  title  of  “  Conservatives,”  he  resumed, 
indeed,  his  place  in  the  Cabinet,  but  without 
special  office  or  active  political  duty.  From 
this  time  his  capacity  in  the  Administration 
of  the  State  acquired  those  peculiar  features 
with  which  we  are  now  so  familiar.  Without 
being  professionally  a  member  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  his  aid  was  understood  to  be  always 
available  for  Ministerial  Councils,  and  the 
command  of  the  army,  which  he  had  resigned 
on  accepting  the  Premiership,  but  which  had 
reverted  to  him  in  1843,  supplied  a  pretext, 
if  any  were  wanting,  for  investing  him 
with  this  exceptional  function.  Perhaps  no 
position  could  have  been  better  suited  to  his 
political  abilities.  That  he  was  not  a  great 
statesman  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
term,  we  need  scarcely  remark ;  and  he 
evinced,  in  fact,  no  less  than  his  usual  saga¬ 
city  when  from  his  seat  in  Parliament  he 
made  the  candid  but  exaggerated  avowal  of 
his  incompetence  for  high  civil  office. 
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In  the  Hou§e  of  Lords  the  Dnke  was  a  ] 
regular  attendaflt  and  not  unfrequently  a 
speaker,  but  the  journals  of  that  august  b^y 
supply  few  testimonies  of  our  hero’s  excel¬ 
lence.  His  opinions  and  votes,  excepting 
when  his  natural  Conservatism  had  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  influenced  by  pressure  from 
without,  were  rarely  otherwise  than  soundly 
given,  but  his  motives  were  often  imperfectly 
expressed.  It  had  been  said  that  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Cromwell’s  speeches  would  make  the 
most  nonsensical  book  in  the  world,  and 
though  such  a  remark  is  certainly  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  orations  of  Wellington,  yet  in 
this  point  a  certain  resemblance  is  discovera¬ 
ble  between  the  two  great  soldiers.  ITie 
Duke  allowed  himself,  in  addressing  the 
House,  to  be  carried  away,  not  perhaps  by 
his  feeling,  but  by  the  impetus  of  a  delivery 
which,  without  being  either  fluent  or  rapid, 
was  singularly  emphatic  and  vehement.  He 
magnified  his  own  opinions  in  order  to  im¬ 
press  them  upon  his  hearers.  If  he  recom¬ 
mended,  as  he  did  with  great  alacrity,  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  an  Indian  general,  the  campaign 
was  altvays  “  the  most  brilliant  he  had  ever 
•known;”  if  he  wished  to  stigmatize  a  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  peace,  it  was  something  trans¬ 
cending  “  anything  he  had  ever  seen  in  all 
his  experience,”  though  such  a  quality  could 
hardly  be  predicated  of  any  disorders  under 
the  sun.  One  of  the  best  chroniclers  of  his 
deeds  has  attributed  this  precipitate  bestowal 
of  praise  and  censure  to  a  natural  failure  of 
character,  but  we  suspect  that  in  many  ca¬ 
ses  the  error  of  the  opinion  was  due  to  the 
manner  of  its  delivery  alone.  Few  men  have 
been  intrusted  with  more  delicate  missions 
in  the  distribution  of  rewards,  and  none  could 
have  discharged  such  duties  with  more  un¬ 
impeachable  discrimination.  The  Duke  could 
appreciate  events  with  unfailing  nicety,  but 
he  failed  in  the  capacity  to  describe  them, 
and  of  late  years  his  speeches,  where  they 
were  not  tautology,  were  often  contradictions. 
Nor  could  the  failing  be  traceable  to  age 
alone,  for  it  was  observed,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  his  ca¬ 
reer,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
contrast  presented  by  his  despatches.  No 
letters  could  ever  be  more  temperately  or 
perspicuously  expressed  than  these  famous 


documents.  Even  as  specimens  of  literary 
composition  they  are  exceedingly  good — 
plain,  forcible,  fluent,  and  occasionally,  like 
those  of  Napoleon,  even  humorous  withal. 
It  is  true  that  the  correspondence,  especially 
in  the  earlier  volumes,  often  partakes  of  a 
more  familiar  character  than  pertains  to  a 
eneral’s  “despatches;”  but  if  the  reader 
esires  to  feel  the  full  force  of  our  encomium 
we  need  only  refer  him  to  the  despatches  of 
Marlborough  for  a  subject  of  comparison. 

The  private  life  of  the  Duke  was  simple, 
methodical  and  familiar  in  most  of  its  features 
to  all  inhabitants  and  visitors  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  His  attendance  at  the  early  service  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  and  at  the  Whitehall  ser¬ 
mons,  his  walk  in  the  park  in  former  years, 
and  of  late  times  his  ride  through  the  Horse 
Guards,  with  his  servant  behind  him,  are  in¬ 
cidents  which  every  newspaper  has  long 
chronicled  for  the  information  of  the  country. 
His  personal  habits  were  those  of  military 
punctuality,  his  daily  duties  were  discharged 
systematically  as  they  recurred,  and  his  es¬ 
tablishment  was  as  thriftily  regulated  as  the 
smallest  household  in  the  land.  This  econo¬ 
my  enabled  him  to  efifect  considerable  savings, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  property  of  the 
title  must  have  been  very  largely  increased. 
He  married  in  1806  the  Hon.  Catharine  Pa- 
kenham,  third  daughter  of  the  second  Baron 
Longford — a  lady  for  whose  hand,  as  Arthur 
Wellesley,  with  nothing  but  the  sword  of  an 
infantry  captain  to  second  his  pretensions,  he 
had  previously,  we  are  informed,  been  an 
unsuccessful  suitor.  The  Duchess  died  in 
1831,  and  the  Duke’s  name  was  recently 
coupled  with  that  of  numerous  ladies  who 
were  successively  selected  by  report  as  the 
object  of  his  second  choice.  He  expired, 
however,  a  widower,  leaving  two  sons  to  in¬ 
herit  his  name.  Full  of  years  beyond  the 
term  of  mortality,  and  of  honors  almost  be¬ 
yond  human  parallel,  he  has  descended  into 
his  grave  amid  the  regrets  of  a  generation 
who  could  only  learn  his  deeds  from  their 
forefathers,  but  who  know  that  the  national 
glory  which  they  witness  and  the  national 
security  which  they  enjoy  were  due,  under 
God’s  providence,  to  the  hero  whom  they 
have  just  now  lost. 
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A  LITTLE  figure,  with  a  large  head  and 
small  bones,  dressed  with  the  most  scrupu¬ 
lous  precision ;  the  buckles  shining  brightly 
in  the  shoes,  the  wrist-bands  carefully  turned 
down,  the  periwig  hanging  many  inches  be¬ 
low  the  shoulders,  the  breeches  without  a 
crease,  the  body  bending  forward,  the  fore¬ 
finger  stretched  out,  the  others  tapping  a 
snuff-box;  surely  this  must  the  picture  of 
some  meek,  smiling  old  courtier,  one  who  is 
seen  in  every  drawing-room,  at  every  whist- 
table,  with  nothing  but  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  his  bosom,  and  nothing  but  the 
prescriptions  of  etiquette  in  his  head.  We 
are  for  once  mistaken.  This  modest,  richly- 
apparelled  little  gentleman  is  one  of  the  most 
learned,  the  most  sarcastic,  the  most  wary  of 
human  beings ;  this  is  Gibbon,  the  historian, 
the  philosopher,  the  skeptic,  whose  heart  was 
engrossed  with  the  love  of  literary  fame, 
who  delighted  in  sneering  at  what  men  most 
reverence,  and  whose  genius  shed  a  light  on 
the  darkest  parts  of  mediaeval  history. 

The  life  and  writings  of  this  extraordinary 
man  appear  to  us  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  literary 
history,  and  we  shall  make  no  apology  for 
giving,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  will  per¬ 
mit,  our  impression  of  the  historian. 

Few  autobiographies  are  more  pleasing  or 
more  valuable  than  Gibbon’s  Memoirs  of  my 
Life  and  Writings.  Enough  is  said,  but  no 
more  than  enough ;  and  he  has  left  us,  by 
his  own  hand,  as  perfect  a  picture  of  him¬ 
self,  with  all  his  pride,  industry,  vanity,  and 
affectation,  as  he  has  drawn  of  any  other 
man  in  the  course  of  his  elaborate  history. 
One  who  has  written  about  five  thousand  oc¬ 
tavo  pages  on  the  lives  of  others,  may  be 
permitted  to  write  a  hundred  and  fifty  on  his 
own.  As  an  image  of  the  mind  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  both  the  Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  W rit- 
1  ings,  and  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  are  exquisitely  characteristic.  In  a 
f  letter  to  his  friend,  M.  Deyverdun,  he  ex- 

^  claims,  “  What  a  foolish  animal  is  that  man, 

that  Englishman,  that  man  Gibbon  !”  Let 
us  see  what  the  man  Gibbon”  was. 


The  narrative  commences  in  a  grave,  philo¬ 
sophic  tone,  which  has  raised  tne  smile  on 
the  face  of  many  readers.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeds,  as  an  English  country  gentleman 
ought  to  do,  to  give  the  public  a  long  account 
of  his  ancestors.  It  appears  that  the  Gibbons 
were  landowners  in  the  county  of  Kent  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  that  there  was  a  John 
Gibbon,  who  held  the  distinguished  post  of 
marmorius  or  architect  to  Edward  the  Third; 
that  the  Gibbons  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  visitations  of  the  heralds ;  that  they 
were  esquires  during  the  time  of  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  when,  as  the  historian  takes  care  to 
tell  us,  that  title  was  far  from  being  so 
common  as  it  afterwards  became.  Little 
more  is  known  of  the  Gibbons  until  the  sev-* 
enteenth  century,  when  the  younger  branch, 
from  which  the  author  himself  descended, 
left  the  country  for  the  city.  But  is  this  a 
blot  on  our  escutcheon  ?  Is  it  not  as  mer¬ 
chants  only  that  young  men  of  spirit  can  ac¬ 
quire  independence  ?  And  in  England  as 
well  as  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  degraded  by  being  connected  with  trade  ? 
Have  not  the  Gibbons  of  Kent  borne  their 
family  arms,  “  a  lion  rampant,  gardant,  be¬ 
tween  three  scallop-shells,  argent,  on  a  field 
of  azure,”  in  days  when  family-arms  were 
considered  something,  and  not  as  now,  when 
everybody  who  has  money  can  get  a  coat-of- 
arms  painted  on  his  coach-doors  ?  Even  our 
alliances  by  marriage  do  us  some  honor ;  for 
we  are  connected  with  Baron  Say,  whoTi 
Shakspeare  has  immortalizd  as  the  liberal 
patron  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  martyr  to 
learning,  in  the  last  part  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
Is  not  this  a  glorious  alliance  for  a  historian  ? 
Surely  the  Gibbons  were  very  respectable; 
but  there  is  only  one  Gibbon  whom  readers 
care  much  about. 

Edward  Gibbon,  the  eldest  son  of  his 
father,  and  the  only  child  that  reached  matu¬ 
rity,  came  weak  and  almost  lifeless  into  the 
world.  For  some  time  his  existence  was  de¬ 
spaired  of,  and  two  brothers  who  were  born 
after  him  had  each  the  same  Christian  name 
given  them,  lest  no  more  “  Edward  Gib- 
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bons”  should  be  known  among  men.  His 
father,  notwithstanding  all  the  etforts  of  filial 
piety,  appears  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
plain,  honest,  country  squire,  well-meaning, 
if  somewhat  weak  and  straight- laced.  The 
property  he  inherited  was  considerable,  but 
at  his  death  much  encumbered,  though  it 
was  still  a  very  handsome  income  for  an  au¬ 
thor,  and  indeed  much  more  than  the  most 
popular  writer  of  that  day  could  derive  from 
the  munificence  of  the  publishers. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  young  Edward  lost 
his  mother,  whom  he  did  not  profess  to 
remember  with  any  extraordinary  venera¬ 
tion.  We,  however,  on  carefully  reviewing 
his  life,  with  all  its  good  and  evil,  cannot 
but  think  that,  had  Gibbon’s  mother  been 
spared,  he  might  have  been  a  somewhat 
dilTerent  being.  His  nature,  if  not  capable 
of  any  very  intense  affection,  was  far  from 
inhuman ;  it  was  even  generous  and  sensi¬ 
tive  to  a  certain  depth ;  it  was  a  nature  for 
which  a  mother’s  care  might  have  done 
much.  We  have  all  a  devil  in  us  ;  we  need 
all  that  this  poor  world  affords  of  endear¬ 
ing  warmth  to  thaw  the  ice  that  will  gather 
round  our  hearts.  A  literary  man,  espe¬ 
cially,  must  have  had  a  mother’s  love;  a 
mother’s  tears  must  have  dropped  upon  his 
face,  a  mother’s  voice  must  have  sung  him 
to  rest,  a  mother’s  prayers,  even  amid  the 
pompous  systems  of  philosophy,  must  some¬ 
times  be  remembered,  a  mother’s  form  must 
now  and  then  appear  in  his  dreams,  he  must 
stand  at  times  by  his  mother’s  grave,  or  so 
much  the  worse  for  him,  and  for  the  many 
of  whom  he  is  the  teacher.  Edward  Gib¬ 
bon  might  hold  religious  disputes  with  his 
aunt ;  but  he  could  not  have  disputed  with 
a  mother.  The  authority  of  an  aunt  is 
nothing  over  a  young  mind,  compared  with 
that  of  a  parent.  In  this  instance,  there 
was  an  unquiet,  curious  spirit  at  work,  which 
would  not  and  could  not  acquiesce,  which 
had  never  been  taught  how  to  venerate, 
how  to  cherish,  how  to  believe.  Thus  he 
grew  up  a  kind  of  literary  Ishmael,  hop¬ 
ing  nothing,  fearing  nothing,  reverencing 
nothing,  believing  nothing ;  and,  amid  the 
dreary  desert  of  the  barren  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  went  on  his  way,  satisfied  that  reli¬ 
gion  was  but  a  many-colored  mirage,  amus¬ 
ing  the  eyes  of  man  before  the  sand-storm 
rolled  over  him,  and  engulfed  him  forever. 

His  love  of  books,  even  so  early  as  his 
twelfth  year,  became  his  ruling  passion,  and 
it  continued,  and  even  grew  stronger,  to  his 
last  hour.  Whether  Gibbon  was  or  was  not 
a  thoroughly  educated  man  may  be  a  ques¬ 


tion  ;  but  in  all  that  is  called  learning,  and 
popularly  knowledge,  he  was  certainly  never 
surpassed.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Study  of 
Literature,  he  says  that  the  ancients  are  now 
loaded  with  contempt,  and  that  men  of  let¬ 
ters  are  called  erudites.  He  then  takes  up 
the  gauntlet  in  the  cause  of  the  scholars  of 
the  preceding  generation,  and  proceeds,  in  a 
somewhat  ostentatious  manner,  to  talk  about 
the  gods  and  the  authors  of  antiquity.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  this  production,  if  it 
be  honorable  to  his  industry,  shows  little  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  highest  provinces  of  criti¬ 
cism.  Though  he  might  afterwards  glory  in 
the  name  of  an  Englishman,  it  is  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  when  this  work  was  written,  and 
indeed  for  long  afterwards,  he  had  little  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  English  spirit,  and  little  ad¬ 
miration  of  English  literature.  As  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years,  he  began  to  appreciate  more 
justly  the  greatness  of  his  native  land,  but 
his  youth  and  manhood  showed  an  entire  de¬ 
votion  to  the  French  shrine  ;  his  first  works 
were  written  in  French,  and  he  affected  as 
much  os  he  could  all  the  airs  of  the  literary 
men  who  at  that  time  reigned  supreme  at 
Paris.  Montesquieu  was  his  model,  and  this 
essay,  without  possessing  all  the  merits,  has 
all  the  faults  of  the  accomplished  president’s 
compositions.  Not  a  sentence  is  written  with 
simplicity  ;  every  thought  is  stated  as  an  ep¬ 
igram.  The  artificial  liveliness  is  somewhat 
clumsy  ;  whatever  else  he  may  do,  the  young 
author  is  determined  to  dazzle,  and  be  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  being  tedious  in  spite  of  his  con¬ 
ciseness,  and  dull  in  despite  of  his  wit.  The 
matter  is  in  some  respects  as  exceptionable 
as  the  style.  What  can  we  say  of  a  man  of 
original  genius  who  scarcely  ever  mentions, 
in  treating  the  subjects  of  general  literature, 
an  English  author  ?  Fenelon,  Voltaire,  Soi¬ 
leau,  Perrault,  Le  Clerc,  Desmaiseaux,  Saint 
Marthe,  and  a  multitude  of  French  writers, 
are  brought  upon  the  scene,  but,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  neither  Bacon  nor  Shakspeare 
is  ever  noticed.  The  work  is  indeed  only  a 
series  of  detached  observations  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  the  most  general  of  titles.  If 
Gibbon’s  treatise  be  an  essay  on  the  study  of 
literature,  there  is  scarcely  any  literary  work 
that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  bear  the 
same  name.  The  bwk  was  little  read  by 
Englishmen,  but  how  could  the  author  be 
surprised  at  this  result  ?  It  is  not  written  in 
the  English  language,  it  is  altogether  desti¬ 
tute  of  English  spirit,  it  is  written  in  a  style 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  those  of  our 
greatest  writers. 

There  is  no  denying  it ;  Gibbon  was  for 
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some  time  ashamed  of  his  mother  tongue. 
Hume  writes  to  him  verj  sensibly,  and  tells 
him  to  look  to  America,  there  see  how  the 
English  language  was  striking  root,  and  be 
assured  that  in  the  end  it  would  beat  the 
French  out  of  the  field.  That  this  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  the  case  there  can  be  now  no 
question ;  every  day  is  bearing  testimony  to 
the  wonderful  power  of  the  language  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton ;  the  Saxon  idiom, 
like  the  Saxon  race,  is  making  head  through¬ 
out  the  globe,  and  all  languages,  as  well  as 
all  nations,  seem  destined  to  fall  before  this 
diffusive  energy.  Why  is  this  so  ?  Because 
our  great  writers,  like  all  our  great  men, 
have  done  their  work  in  the  true  national, 
earnest  spirit ;  and  for  all  the  triumphs  of  the 
present,  and  all  the  glorious  promises  of  the 
future,  we  owe  few  thanks  either  to  Hume 
or  Gibbon. 

Without  going  into  a  metaphysical  disser¬ 
tation  on  education,  we  may  illustrate  our 
idea  of  Gibbon  by  a  comparison  with  two  or 
three  others.  Milton  was  as  learned  as  Gib¬ 
bon,  but  we  see  well  what  a  different  effect 
learning  had  on  their  minds.  Had  Milton 
not  been  a  great  scholar,  he  would  still  have 
been  a  great  genius.  Gibbon,  too,  had  an 
original  mind,  but  still  it  was  only  because 
he  was  a  most  industrious  student  that  he 
became  one  of  the  greatest  of  writers.  Had 
Shakspeare  possessed  all  Gibbon’s  knowl¬ 
edge  about  ancient  Rome,  it  may  still  be 
doubted  whether  Coriolanus,  Julius  Caesar, 
and  Marc  Antony  would  have  been  im¬ 
proved  ;  as  they  are,  they  remmn  master¬ 
pieces  from  the  hand  of  a  mighty  creative  ar¬ 
tist.  But  what  to  Shakspeare  would  have 
been  nothing,  is  to  Gibbon  everything ;  if  he 
had  not  read  much,  he  could  have  written 
very  little.  There  is  at  once  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  and  a  great  likeness  between  Shakspeare 
and  Pascal ;  neither  of  them  could  be  called 
learned  men,  but  they  were  both  great  men. 
What  Shakspeare  was  in  poetry  and  the 
drama,  Pascal  was  in  philosophy  and  theol¬ 
ogy  ;  they  were  at  once  what  others  could 
never  be,  even  by  the  most  intense  study  and 
the  most  persevering  research. 

Gibbon’s  mind  was  emphatically  “  slow.” 
All  its  products  were  natural,  but  still  the 
result  of  labor.  Patient  meditation,  system¬ 
atic  study,  were  necessary,  and  indeed  indis¬ 
pensable.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  under¬ 
stood  the  past  better  than  the  present,  was 
far  more  sagacious  in  penetrating  into  the 
hidden  causes  of  events  which  had  occurred 
fifteen  hundred  years  before  than  in  reading 
the  signs  of  his  own  troubled  times,  knew  the 


Roman  senate  better  than  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment,  could  appreciate  much  more  clearly 
the  greatness  of  Rome  than  the  greatness  of 
England  ;  and  that  if  he  was  at  once  the  most 
luminous,  the  most  comprehensive  of  histo¬ 
rians,  he  was  also  one  of  the  most  irresolute, 
the  least  discerning,  and  the  most  time-serv¬ 
ing  of  politicians.  He  could  read  humannature, 
but  it  was  that  of  former  generations.  He  was 
wise,  but  it  was  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients. 
He  was  virtuous,  but  bis  was  rather  a  nega¬ 
tive  than  a  positive  virtue,  and  it  kept  him 
rather  from  doing  harm  than  incited  him  to 
do  good.  His  mental  eye  could  discern 
things  in  the  distance,  but  not  those  that 
were  spread  out  immediately  before  him ; 
and  the  most  atrocious  of  the  persecutions 
and  tyrannical  acts  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
had  they  occurred  during  his  own  age,  he 
would  probably  have  applauded,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  have  resisted.  His  life  was 
a  life  on  paper ;  his  study  was  his  world ; 
and  the  real  world  a  theatre  on  which  his 
fame  might  be  trumpeted.  He  often  spoke 
of  “  my  fame,”  it  was  the  only  god  that  he 
really  worshipped.  Some  men  exist  for  their 
time,  and  are  called  the  creatures  of  their 
age :  Gibbon  did  not  live  for  his  time,  he  was 
not  the  mere  creature  of  his  age ;  he  was 
Gibbon,  and  would  in  all  ages  and  all  times 
have  been  nearly  what  he  was  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century. 

All  the  apology  for  his  faults  that  the  last 
centuiy  affords  he  is  entitled  to  receive.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  he  would  have  been 
outwardly  a  Christian,  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  he  would  have  also  been  a  nominal  con¬ 
formist.  As  it  was,  he  had  just  enough  of 
honesty  to  declare  his  disbelief,  and  not 
enough  to  survey  every  part  of  that  ghastly 
temple  in  which  no  words  of  prayer  are 
heard,  and  on  the  altar  of  which  no  fire  is 
burning. 

What,  then,  was  the  state  of  mind  in  Eng¬ 
land  during  this  eighteenth  century  ?  Eng¬ 
land  was  at  once  great  and  little,  false  and 
true,  full  of  glory  and  full  of  shame.  No 
man  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  write  boldly 
and  truly  the  history  of  that  time,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  long  before  it  be  properly 
written.  Every  one  must  read  with  pain  the 
pages  of  Gibbon’s  autobiography,  in  which 
his  academical  experiences  are  recorded. 
Graver  charges  never  were  laid  against  any 
corporate  Ix^y  than  are  here  brought  against 
the  University  of  Oxford.  It  may  be  that 
the  prejudices  of  the  sceptic  can  be  traced  in 
these  paragraphs ;  it  may  be  that  there  is  a 
soreness  arising  from  the  attacks  which  had 
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been  directed  against  the  historian ;  but  the 
college  reminiscences  of  many  men  even  now 
must  give  unwilling  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
some  of  these  accusations.  Gibbon  was 
doubly  unfortunate  ;  the  University  caused 
him  to  relinquish  his  studies  ;  the  perusal  of 
Middleton’s  sceptical  Free  Enquiry  made  him 
turn  Roman  Catholic.  This  apostacy  appears 
less  surprising  in  our  day  than  it  did  in  those  of 
our  grandfathers.  In  his  late''  years,  Gibbon 
comforted  himself  when  he  smiled,  and  some¬ 
times  sadly  smiled,  over  his  changes  of  opin¬ 
ion,  by  the  examples  of  Bayle  and  Chilling- 
worth.  But  he  had  little  resemblance  to 
either  of  these  intellectual  gladiators,  who 
were  estimable  and  even  great  in  all  their 
mental  revolutions.  In  the  person  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Chillingworth  we  see  a  noble,  earnest,  be¬ 
lieving  nature  devoted  to  tbe  search  of  truth, 
and  through  the  very  intensity  of  faith  made 
an  unbeliever  in  his  own  despite.  Bayle  had 
a  bold,  masculine  intellect,  a  lofty,  determin¬ 
ed  earnestness  of  purpose  to  which  we  fear 
Gibbon  was  a  stranger.  The  English  Master 
of  Arts,  and  the  philosopher  of  Rotterdam, 
commanded  the  respect  of  their  most  rancor¬ 
ous  enemies  ;  some  of  the  greatest  admirers 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  have  condemned  the 
moral  character  of  the  author. 

But  Chillingworth,  Bayle,  and  Gibbon  all 
illustrate  one  truth.  The  melancholy  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  last  three  centuries  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  to  establish  again  the  faith  that 
has  been  once  unsettled.  We  have  all  heard 
of  a  road  to  belief  even  through  the  marshes 
of  infidelity  :  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  a  very 
dangerous  road,  and  for  one  weary  traveller 
who  may  emerge  again  into  the  clear  light  of 
heaven,  a  thousand  will  assuredly  wander  for 
ever  in  the  darkness.  A  stupid  schoolmaster 
was  in  the  habit  of  discussing  with  his  pupils 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  refuting, 
greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  objections 
of  unbelievers.  As  few  of  his  scholars 
were  above  the  age  of  fifteen,  nothing  could 
be  more  pernicious  than  such  controversies. 
Children  ought  never  to  doubt ;  they  never 
do  so  until  foolish  parents  and  foolish  teach¬ 
ers  put  doubts  into  their  heads  by  telling 
them  there  is  no  cause  for  doubt.  A  strange 
feeling  will  come  to  the  young  heart  when  a 
conceited  pedant  turns  the  leaves  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble  over,  and  says,  “  it  is  true,”  “  it  must  be 
true,’  “  it  proves  itself  to  be  true  and  then 
astonishes  his  little  charges  by  saying  that 
men  have  even  denied  it  to  be  true ;  the 
question,  in  spite  of  the  pedagogue,  will  rise 
to  the  lips  of  the  child,  *  Is  it  possible  that 
men  can,  without  any  reason,  disbelieve  what 


everybody  reverences,  the  great  Book  that 
my  mother  first  taught  me  to  read,  that  I  al¬ 
most  know  by  heart,  that  I  peruse  every 
evening,  that  the  clergyman  preaches  from 
every  Sunday,  can  it  be  that  men  disbelieve 
the  book  that  was  written  by  God  ?’  Happy 
the  child  that  has  never  doubted !  Happy 
the  child  that  officious  blockheads  have  not 
taught  to  doubt,  while  piously  thinking  they 
were  teaching  it  to  believe. 

From  his  earliest  years  Gibbon  was  fond 
of  religious  disputation.  IRnc  illas  lacrymce. 
His  kind  aunt,  Catherine  Porten  (peace  to 
the  good  creature  !)  was  often  pushed  hard 
by  the  objections  of  the  acute  little  sickly 
sceptic.  Both  the  aunt  and  the  nephew  have 
now  gone  to  their  account,  and  their  religious 
contests  can  no  longer  occupy  their  minds. 

The  same  spirit  accompanied  young  Gib¬ 
bon  to  Lausanne.  Mr.  Pavilliard  long  after¬ 
wards  told  Lord  Sheffield  how  surprised  he 
was  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  diminutive 
little  fellow,  with  his  head  so  much  larger 
than  the  other  proportions  of  his  body,  dis¬ 
puting  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  Jesuit  doctor,  in 
favor  of  the  Romish  church.  After  all  the  wea¬ 
pons  of  controversy  had  been  well  handled, 
after  defending  every  inch  of  ground.  Gibbon 
was  at  length  induced  to  recant  his  errors, 
and  take  the  sacrament  in  the  Protestant 
church.  He  was  doubtless  at  the  time  sin¬ 
cere  in  his  professions ;  but  his  belief,  un¬ 
known  to  himself,  was  shaken  for  ever.  The 
impressibility  of  bis  character  was  still  tbe 
same  ;  if  he  became  a  Protestant,  he  was  no 
more  an  Englishman.  He  became  a  scholar, 
indeed,  and  even  a  lover,  two  characters 
which  perhaps  are  not  exclusively  English, 
and  the  former  even  less  than  the  other. 
Young  Englishmen,  when  they  go  abroad, 
become  lovers  more  often  than  scholars. 

A  philosopher  in  love  is  now  and  then  a 
curious  spectacle.  In  only  one  instance  dur¬ 
ing  his  early  years  did  Gibbon  show  that  he 
had  any  of  this  ordinary  weakness  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  even  then  he  loved  after  his 
own  fashion.  Although  he  was  at  the  time 
not  very  far  distant  from  places  which  genius 
and  passion  have  hallowed.  Gibbon  was  not 
a  man  to  sigh  from  the  rocks  of  Meillerie  for 
the  absence  of  any  earthly  idol.  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Curchod  appears  to  have  been  every¬ 
thing  a  man  of  letters  could  have  wished ; 
she  surely  deserved  as  much  love  and  devo¬ 
tion  as  one  human  being  could  give.  But 
her  lover  was,  after  all,  a  recreant  knight. 
He  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  loved 
so  purely  ;  but  he  never  thought  that  there 
was  anything  mean  or  false-hearted  in  offer 
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ing  up  the  object  of  his  attachment  at  the 
altar  of  6lial  duty.  He,  however,  felt  rather 
acutely  Rousseau’s  accusation ;  to  the  author 
of  the  Nouvelle  Hiloise,  such  conduct  might 
well  appear  contemptible.  “  We  only  love 
once,”  says  Jean  Jaques,  “it  is  the  first 
time;”  and  whether  the  young  historian’s  at¬ 
tachment  was  or  was  not  worthy  of  being 
dignified  by  the  name  of  love,  it  is  certain 
that  for  ever  afterwards  bis  heart  was  quite 
comfortable  and  easy. 

It  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  influence  that  a  marriage  with 
such  an  amiable  and  bigh-souled  creature  as 
Mademoiselle  Curchod  might  have  had  on 
Gibbon’s  character.  But  we  think  it  would 
have  done  him  much  good,  and  perhaps  have 
prevented  some  of  the  blemishes  of  his  heart 
and  intellect.  His  nature  was  sluggish  ;  he 
had  no  very  high  opinion  of  human  virtue, 
no  notion  of  the  moral  greatness  of  man. 

Mademoiselle  Curchod  became  Madame 
Necker,  and  when  Gibbon  next  met  her  she 
was  a  fine  lady,  who  presided,  with  all  the 
graces  of  the  Parisian,  in  the  drawing-room 
of  the  French  minister.  Their  love  was  not 
of  the  kind  that  makes  tragedies.  They  met 
each  other  as  friends,  and  remained  so,  al¬ 
though  there  was  something  rather  ludicrous 
in  their  future  civilities.  Necker  showed 
not  the  least  jealousy,  and  Gibbon’s  vanity 
was  somewhat  hurt  to  find  that  the  honest 
financier  left  him  alone  with  Madame  for 
hours  together.  Necker,  perhaps,  under¬ 
stood  Gibbon  better  than  the  historian  under¬ 
stood  himself.  Never  was  there  a  better 
wife  than  Madame  Necker  :  never  was  there 
a  less  gallant  man  than  Edward  Gibbon. 

As  Gibbon  returned  after  his  long  absence 
in  Switzerland,  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion 
awoke  no  patriotic  emotions  in  bis  heart.  He 
tells  us  he  would  gladly  have  remained 
abroad,  had  his  father  made  proper  arrange¬ 
ments.  Yet  never  was  the  name  of  England 
borne  across  the  seas  with  more  honor,  ne¬ 
ver  had  her  flag  floated  more  proudly  in  the 
breeze,  never  was  the  wisdom  and  genius  of 
her  war- minister,  and  the  spirit  and  valor 
of  her  people,  more  nobly  exerted  than  in 
those  years  during  which  Gibbon  was  asham¬ 
ed  of  being  an  Englishman.  In  every  part 
of  the  world  his  countrymen  were  victorious. 
France  and  Spain  were  suffering  a  long  series 
of  humiliations,  while  Gibbon  was  morosely 
spending  his  hours  at  Buriton,  or  indulging 
himself  in  the  dissipations  of  London,  and 
thinking  what  a  hard  lot  it  was  for  a  man  to 
be  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  with  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  enjoy  himself. 


His  studies,  indeed,  were  not  entirely  ne¬ 
glected  ;  but  his  disposition  was  at  all  times 
to  let  things  take  their  course.  He  scarcely 
conceals  that  he  felt  deeply  the  restraint  of 
parental  authority,  but  it  never  struck  him 
that  he  was  then  a  man,  and  not  a  mere  boy ; 
that  he  might  have  manfully  worked  his  own 
way  to  honor,  fame,  and  independence.  His 
books  were  still  his  friends,  and  this  yearning 
for  knowledge  was  inextinguishable.  In  his 
library  his  good  genius  ever  came  to  his  res¬ 
cue  ;  then  he  really  felt  himself  to  be  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  fox-hunters  and  jolly 
squires  whom  he  was  obliged  to  visit,  and 
spend  many  hours  with  every  week,  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  race- horses  and  county  politics. 
If  his  heart  was  not  alive  to  all  the  nobler 
sympathies  that  beautify  humanity,  if  bis 
bosom  never  throbbed  with  any  great  patri¬ 
otic  emotion,  if  the  noble  literature  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land  had  for  his  mind  few  charms,  if  the 
setting  sun,  the  ruined  tower,  the  church 
bells,  the  green  fields,  the  azure  sky,  the 
sunny  face  of  childhood,  the  lover’s  lute,  the 
country  churchyard  full  of  humble  graves, 
never  spoke  to  him  of  a  wisdom  above  the 
wisdom  of  the  earth,  of  a  learning  above  the 
learning  of  the  scholar,  of  a  religion  above 
all  proud  systems  of  philosophy,  if  life  and 
death,  time  and  eternity,  all  our  hopes  and 
fears,  miseries  and  sorrows,  degradations  and 
aspirations,  were  to  him  nothing  but  matter 
for  ridicule,  or,  at  most,  for  pity,  yet  he  was 
not  entirely  without  ideas  of  fame,  genius, 
and  literature,  that  kept  him  from  sinking  al¬ 
together  in  this  moral  slough.  Cicero,  Livy, 
Quintilian,  Tacitus,  were  his  constant  com¬ 
panions,  and  he  left  them  with  a  sigh,  to  put 
on  the  uniform  of  a  grenadier. 

The  two  years  and  a  half  that  Gibbon 
spent  in  the  militia  were,  for  many  reasons, 
not  the  least  important  of  bis  existence.  The 
few  extracts  from  the  journal  he  kept  at  that 
time  give  us  an  exquisite  glimpse  at  the  life 
of  our  honest  ancestors  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury.  It  would  appear  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  militia  oflficer  was  to  drink  claret,  sing 
catches,  and  make  after-dinner  speeches,  un¬ 
til  he  fell  manfully  dead  drunk  underneath 
the  table.  As  we  read  the  notes  we  see  the 
brave  commander.  Sir  Thomas  Worsley,  just 
returned  from  the  Spa  waters,  with  his  good 
English  face  beaming  joy  and  good  fellow¬ 
ship,  while  his  brother  officers,  amid  uproar¬ 
ious  shouting  and  cheering,  congratulate  him 
on  his  health  and  good  looks.  The  dinner 
table  is  spread  out,  the  knives  and  plates  are 
clattering,  many  good-natured  jokes  and 
strong  oaths  burst  from  the  mouths  of  the 
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brave  grenadiers ;  and  now  the  glasses  and 
the  decanters  have  come,  the  uproar  in¬ 
creases,  and  bottle  after  bottle  is  emptied  to 
the  health  of  King  George,  the  confusion  of 
France,  and  the  damnation  of  the  monied  in¬ 
terest.  One  after  another  of  these  brave 
warriors  are  carried  lifeless  to  bed  ;  but  even 
this  is  not  enough,  and  Sir  Thomas  Worsley 
is  awoke  from  his  first  doze  by  his  gallant 
companions  in  arms,  who  burst  into  his 
room,  and  oblige  him  to  drink  another  bot¬ 
tle.  The  hip,  hip,  hurrahs!  again  disturb 
the  silence  of  the  night,  as  the  moon  is  shin¬ 
ing  above  the  tents,  and  as  a  morose,  unso¬ 
cial  young  man,  is  putting  off  his  uniform, 
muttering  a  sentence  from  Cicero,  and  groan¬ 
ing  that  such  a  life  is  not  the  most  fitted  for 
a  man  of  letters.  Poor  Sir  Thomas !  He 
little  knew  what  eyes  were  observing  him, 
and  what  a  place  he  would  occupy  in  his¬ 
tory.  His  jolly  days  are  now  over;  his 
sleep  is  not  now  disturbed  by  any  of  his 
friends  breaking  his  chamber  door  open,  and 
pouring  more  claret  down  his  throat.  Who 
would  not  wish  that  men  who  enjoyed  life  so 
much  should  nev-sr  have  died?  But  alas! 
even  militia  commanders  are  mortal.  The 
Hampshire  Grenadiers  have  not  escaped  the 
influence  of  this  revolutionary  century.  Amid 
all  our  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  conttitu- 
tions  and  despotisms,  barricades  and  speeches, 
the  old  laced  hat,  the  red  coat,  the  bushy 
wig,  the  good  sword,  the  bottle  of  claret,  and 
the  honest  English  prejudices,  are  seen  like 
a  gallant  ship  now  stranded,  and  left  high 
and  dry  as  the  waters  have  subsided. 

It  was  but  a  few  weeks  ago  that  one  of 
the  very  few  representatives  of  the  “good 
old  times”  left  the  world  which  had  so 
changed  during  the  ninety-two  years  of  his 
life.  As  the  old  gentleman’s  property  de¬ 
scended  to  “  heirs  unknown,”  all  his  effects 
were  sold  at  a  public  auction.  The  uncere¬ 
monious  hands  of  the  auctioneer  displayed 
many  relics  of  the  past,  and  shouts  of  laugh¬ 
ter  from  the  spectators  greeted  every  new 
memorial.  At  length  a  large  box  was  placed 
upon  the  table,  and  the  bystanders  were  very 
curious  to  know  what  it  contained.  It  was 
opened,  and  the  poor  gentleman’s  grenadier 
cap,  which  he  had  worn  sixty  years  before 
as  a  captain  in  the  militia,  was  exposed  to 
the  gaze  of  the  profane  lookers-on.  The 
late  proprietor  had  been  very  proud  of  it ;  it 
was  carefully  brushed  once  a  week,  the  gold 
lace  was  still  bright,  but  it  was  purchased, 
amid  much  merriment,  for  tenpence.  Oh, 
spirit  of  Cincinnatus ! 

On  looking  back,  after  many  years,  at  bis 


military  experiences.  Gibbon  says  they  made 
him  an  Englishman.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  he  had  no  very  elevated  ideas 
of  a  patriot’s  duty.  Although  he  might  de¬ 
spise  the  society  amongst  which  he  was 
placed,  we  do  not  find  that  his  notions  on  the 
public  affairs  of  his  time  were  very  much  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  his  fellow  warriors.  With 
their  port  the  historian  imbibed  their  preju¬ 
dices.  We  look  in  vain  through  his  letters 
and  memoirs  for  any  just  and  profound 
thoughts  on  the  events  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

During  his  morning  drills  and  evening  ca¬ 
rousals,  Gibbon’s  mind  was  still  occupied 
with  the  design  of  writing  some  history. 
This  cherished  project  had  been  familiar  to 
him  through  all  the  changes  of  his  life.  His 
early  readings,  from  the  period  when  he  first 
began  to  think  at  all,  were  directed  with  this 
intention.  When  he  was  an  idle  student  at 
Oxford,  when  he  was  considered  as  an  apos¬ 
tate  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  when  he 
became  a  Protestant  again,  when  he  became 
a  sceptic,  in  youth  and  manhood — ns  Pro¬ 
testant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  unbeliever,  as 
a  man  of  letters  and  as  a  man  of  fashion,  as 
a  soldier  and  as  a  politician,  the  faint  voice 
within  still  whispered  that  he  was  to  be  a 
historian.  This  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius  is  of  a  peculiarly 
plastic  nature,  and  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  be 
either  a  great  orator,  statesman,  poet,  histo  - 
rian,  or  what  he  will. 

Look  at  Cromwell  and  Milton.  Here  are 
two  men  having  so  striking  a  family  likeness 
that  they  may  be  considered  brothers ;  they 
were  both  men  of  genius  ;  men  of  stern  and 
earnest  temperaments ;  men  whose  days  were 
spent  in  strange  and  unknown  ways,  with 
precipices  and  deep  waters  on  every  side ; 
but  who  were  always  upheld  by  a  solem:^ 
enthusiasm  and  calm  determination,  that 
made  them  set  at  naught  all  the  powers  of 
the  world.  For  them  the  ordinary  attractions 
of  life  had  no  charms.  They  were  sent  into 
the  world  for  other  purposes  than  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  glad.  What  to  them  were 
seventy  years  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  if  they 
were  to  be  purchased  by  an  eternity  of 
misery  ?  Was  the  Bible  true  or  false  ? 
Were  heaven  and  hell  truth  or  lies?  They 
looked  into  their  hearts,  and  a  fluttering 
spirit  told  them  that  the  Bible  was  true,  that 
heaven  and  hell  were  true,  that  life,  death, 
and  eternity  were  true.  Each  then  labored 
under  his  great  Taskmaster’s  eye.  But  how 
different  were  their  lives,  and  yet  how  much 
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the  same  !  How  unlike  are  their  portraits, 
and  yet  how  like !  \ et  could  Cromwell  have 

been  anything  more  than  the  statesman  and 
the  soldier  ?  Could  Milton  have  been  any¬ 
thing  but  the  philosopher  and  the  poet  ? 
Was  not  Cromwell  essentially  a  man  of  action, 
and  Milton  not  less  essentially  a  man  of 
speculation  ?  Could  Milton  have  won  the 
battle  of  Worcester  ?  Could  Cromwell  have 
written  Paradise  Lost  ?  It  was  not  assuredly 
for  want  of  opportunities  that  Cromwell  was 
not  a  great  poet,  for  his  youth  and  early 
manho^  were  spent  in  retirement  and  ob¬ 
scurity,  such  as  were  very  likely  to  nurse 
habits  of  thought  and  meditation,  and  induce 
the  mind  to  apply  itself  to  the  quiet  study 
of  literature  and  philosophy.  We  know  well 
that  Milton  devoted  his  life  to  study,  and 
how  conscious  even  in  his  early  days  he  was 
of  his  vocation.  The  design  of  some  great 
work,  which  posterity  would  not  let  die,  was 
formed  in  youth,  health,  and  happiness,  and 
carried  out  in  old  age,  defeat,  blindness, 
poverty,  and  ruin. 

Gibbon  was  neither  a  Cromwell  nor  a  Mil- 
ton.  A  hero  ought  to  have  an  iron  strength 
of  mind.  The  historian  was  made  of  far  dif¬ 
ferent  metal ;  he  was  not  a  man  to  face  much 
danger  for  any  cause  ;  to  endure  misery  and 
obloquy  ;  to  expose  himself  to  the  bullets  of 
hostile  enemies ;  to  look  withot  blenching  on 
the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold.  He  was  not  a 
man  to  inspire  patriotic  sentiments,  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  them  or  to  understand  them : 
he  could  only  sneer  at  the  martyr  and  the 
patriot.  Fiom  him  the  oppressor,  the  con- 
ventualist,  had  little  to  fear :  his  writings  | 
are  not  the  winged  words  that  dy  to  the 
heart ;  his  life  was  not  the  life  of  a  hero. 
He  was  the  a<lvocate  of  a  great  moral 
revolution,  but  be  was  the  unconscious  ad¬ 
vocate  ;  he  was  not  one  to  make  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  His  scepticism,  which  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  chief  blemish  in  his  character  and 
writings,  is,  in  our  opinion,  their  principal  me¬ 
rit,  for  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  thing 
he  was  earnest  about,  the  only  thing  in  which 
he  was  honest ;  in  this  there  was  no  mistake. 
To  talk  about  him  writing  with  his  heart’s 
blood  is  absurd,  but  all  the  earnestness  be 
bad  in  him  was  exerted  when  be  wrote 
against  priests. 

His  opinion  was — and  it  is  repeated  more 
than  once  both  in  the  history  and  the  me¬ 
moirs — that  atheism  was  much  less  perni¬ 
cious  than  superstition.  So  said  Hume,  so 
said  Voltaire,  so  said  all  the  enlightened.  In 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Si'ecle  de  Louis  XIV., 
Voltaire  selects  out  of  the  history  of  the 


world  four  illustrious  eras.  The  first  period 
was  that  of  Philip  and  Alexander ;  but  this 
was  a  mere  local  glory  :  literature  and  sci¬ 
ence  shed  their  lustre  on  Greece  alone  ;  the 
rest  of  the  earth  was  in  darkness.  The  second 
age  was  that  of  Geesar  and  Augustus,  when 
Cicero,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  flourished. 
The  third  epoch  was  that  of  the  Medici,  when 
Italy  awoke  from  its  slumber,  and  literature 
and  the  fine  arts  again  revived  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  merchant  princes.  But  the 
most  glorious  of  all  the  periods  was  that  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  for  then  the  human 
reason  attained  perfection,  and  sound  philo¬ 
sophy  began  to  be  known  among  men.  The 
glory  of  this,  says  Voltaire,  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  France :  it  is  to  the  eternal  honor 
of  France  that  she  has  taught  men  how  to 
think,  how  to  reason,  how  to  disbelieve.  It 
would  seem  that  during  the  four  ages  the 
general  idea  of  virtue  changed,  and  virtue 
was  considered  to  be  whatever  was  peculiarly 
excellent  in  those  different  times.  The 
Greeks  thought  wisdom  virtue ;  the  Romans, 
valor ;  the  Italians,  art.  It  is  not  said  what 
the  French  philosophers  considered  virtue, 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  thought  all 
I  virtue  consisted  in  attacking  priests,  sneering 
at  enthusiasm,  and  bewailing  the  evils  of  su¬ 
perstition.  Reason  was  their  divinity,  until 
at  length,  in  the  person  of  a  prostitute,  it 
was  worshipped  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
I  Dame. 

But  Gibbon’s  religious  ideas,  after  all.  dif¬ 
fered  much  from  those  of  his  brethren  in  the 
French  Philosophic  Church.  He  was  at  heart 
a  Tory,  and  even  an  Englishman,  although  he 
might  believe  himself  to  be  neither.  He 
hated  novelties,  and,  above  all,  religious  no¬ 
velties  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that 
one  reason  of  his  dislike  to  Christianity  was, 
because  it  was  a  novelty,  and  supplanted  the 
old  paganism.  Of  religion,  in  the  high  sense 
of  tlie  word,  he  might  have  no  conception, 
but  that  only  made  him  love  the  ancient  sys¬ 
tem  of  worship  more.  He  loved  it  for  its 
defects.  His  imagination,  though  powerful, 
was  not  of  the  cast  to  appreciate  the  elegant 
mythic  poetry,  and  the  beautiful  philosophic 
sentiment,  that  was  sometimes  concealed  and 
sometimes  typified  in  the  devotion  to  the  gods 
of  the  groves,  the  streams,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  an  intel¬ 
lectual  aristocracy  ;  the  religion  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  therefore,  appeared  to  him  more 
admirable,  only  because  the  select  youths 
who  went  from  Rome  to  study  at  Athens 
were  taught  to  smile  at  the  belief  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  millions,  and  the  sacerdotal  robe 
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came  more  venerable  merely  because  the  : 
philosopher  could  conscientiously  cover  with  I 
Its  folds  the  heart  of  the  athiest.  The  great ! 
defect  in  the  ancient  religion  was  also  the 
great  defect  of  Gibbon.  The  ancients  never 
had  any  religious  doctrines  that  could  elevate 
human  nature,  and  Gibbon’s  mind  was  in 
this  respect  well  adapted  to  sympathize  with 
a  creed  destitute  of  moral  elevation.  In  his 
elaborate  history,  the  multitude  are  always 
represented  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water ;  to  him  there  was  nothing  solemn, 
affecting,  or  holy,  in  the  dumb  hearts  of  the 
millions ;  hence  even  the  great  social  evils 
were  in  his  opinion  only  what  were  to  be 
expected  and  what  ought  to  be :  the  “  many” 
must  be  beasts  of  burden ;  it  was  ridiculous 
to  think  that  they  ever  could  be  anything 
better :  hence  he  makes  apologies  in  the 
second  chapter  of  his  history  for  the  system 
of  slavery  which  was  in  force  during  the 
most  glorious  days  of  Rome,  and  which  was 
the  greatest  blemish  of  the  lioman  institu¬ 
tions. 

It  is  not,  then,  surprising,  however  much 
it  may  be  regretted,  that  the  most  profound, 
the  most  intelligent  of  the  historians  of  the 
past  should  not  have  been  a  very  admirable 
patriot.  One  morning  in  the  year  17 14,  as 
Gibbon  was  writing  about  the  destruction  of 
an  army  of  barbarians,  bis  friend  and  relative, 
Mr.  Elliot,  called  upon  him,  and  offered  him 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  Such  was  the  manner 
in  which  members  were  elected  in  those  days. 
Gibbon  then  became  a  senator,  and  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  one  of  the 
saddest  periods  of  English  history.  If  it 
was  one  of  the  saddest  it  was  also  one  of 
the  most  important  even  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  every  day  that  half  the 
globe  is  thrown  away. 

Now  was  the  time  for  a  man  deeply  versed 
in  ancient  literature  to  teach  the  squires  and 
merchants  what  they  ought  to  do.  It  was 
indeed  the  time  for  men  to  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  things,  to  reconcile  the  rights  of  the 
subject  and  the  rights  of  the  crown,  to  point 
out  what  really  conduces  to  the  prosperity 
of  empires,  and  what  infallibly  leads  them  to 
the  brink  of  destruction  ;  to  show  bow  colo¬ 
nies  are  founded,  how  the  germs  of  imperial 
greatness  are  sown  in  the  bosom  of  a  land. 
All  that  was  dear  to  the  philanthropist,  the 
historian,  and  philosopher,  was  concentrated 
in  that  one  word,  America;  but  alas!  the 
truth  must  be  told,  the  New  World  was  to 
Gibbon  only  a  barren  wilderness,  and  the 
colonists  a  few  daring  rebels;  his  mind  was 
dead  to  all  the  greatness  of  the  interests 


involved  in  the  contests  between  the  colonists 
and  their  mother  country.  Can  it  be  be¬ 
lieved  ?  These  words  may  still  be  seen  in  a 
letter  from  Gibbon  to  the  most  intimate  of 
his  friends : — “  I  went  into  Parliament  without 
patriotism  and  without  ambition,  and  all  my 
views  extended  to  the  convenient '  and  re¬ 
spectable  place  of  a  lord  of  trade.”  No 
Englishman  surely  can  read  this  confession 
without  wishing  that  England  may  never 
again  have  such  members  of  Parliament. 
From  such  men  nothing  could  be  expected 
but  the  loss  of  America,  and,  as  far  as  it  was 
in  their  power,  the  ruin  of  England.  » 
Gibbon  considers  that  the  eight  sessions 
be  spent  in  parliament  were  far  from  being 
disadvantageous  to  him,  for  he  was  there  in 
*  a  school  of  civil  prudence,  the  6rst  and  most 
essential  virtue  of  an  historian.’  It  was  so 
undoubtedly  ;  undoubtedly  there  is  nothing 
like  experience  ;  but  to  gain  experience  by 
losing  America  is  surely  paying  dear  even 
for  this  civil  prudence.  Ought  not  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  to  have  preserved 
its  author  from  the  worst  prejudices  of  the 
country  squire  and  the  worst  faults  of  the  old 
official  Tory  ?  As  he  sat  silently  and  moodi¬ 
ly  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  could 
he  not  feel  that  itwas  unworthy  of  him  to  be 
a  jobbing  placeman  ?  As  his  voice  swelled 
the  loud  cheers  which  arose  from  the  minis¬ 
terial  benches  whenever  Lord  North  spoke 
of  subduing  the  rebels  by  force  of  arms,  and 
of  depriving  their  towns  of  all  law  and  go¬ 
vernment,  did  it  never  strike  him  that  his 
own  times  would  one  day  be  historical,  and 
that  something  more  than  the  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  ministerial  tool  would  be  expected 
from  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire? 
Were  not  all  bis  knowledge,  wit,  and  elo¬ 
quence,  all  bis  high  notions  of  self-respect, 
worth  more  than  a  courtier’s  sinecure  of 
seven  hundred  a  year  ?  Is  this  the  dignity 
of  a  roan  of  letters,  about  which  he  so  often 
talked  ?  Is  it  not  even  putting  the  cart  be¬ 
fore  the  horse,  to  consider  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  merely  as  a  school  of  civil  prudence  in 
which  the  historian  could  judge  ^tterofthe 
Roman  senate  ?  Ought  not  the  spectacle  of 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  senate  to  have 
taught  him  to  hate  corruption  in  the  English 
Parliament  ?  Ought  not  all  the  disgraceful 
deeds  of  the  foolish,  imbecile,  and  tyrannical 
Roman  Emperors  in  the  last  days  of  Rome 
to  have  caused  Gibbon  to  hate  folly,  imbe¬ 
cility,  and  tyranny  in  his  own  time  and  in  his 
own  country,  whose  interests  he  professed 
to  represent  ?  If  men  are  to  write  like  Gib¬ 
bon  of  past  ages,  and  to  act  like  Gibbon  in 
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his  own  days,  have  we  not  heard  somewhat 
too  much  of  the  dignity  of  history,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  philosophy  that  teaches  by 
examples  ? 

Burke’s  memorable  bills  for  Economical 
Reform,  and  the  immortal  speech  he  deliver¬ 
ed  on  introducing  them,  interrupted  the 
agreeable  slumbers  of  all  the  political  jobbers, 
of  whom  Edward  Gibbon  must  be  considered 
one.  Gibbon  lost  his  salary,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  became  sick  of  politics. 

Between  Burke  and  Gibbon  there  appears 
to  have  been  little  sympathy.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  said  that  you  could  have  cut 
all  Gibbon’s  mind  out  of  Burke’s,  and  he 
would  never  have  missed  what  was  taken 
away.  The  fact  is,  you  could  have  done  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ;  for  the  minds  of  the  two 
men  were  essentially  different.  The  earnest 
of  the  one  was  the  jest  of  the  other  ;  no  two 
men  of  that  century  had  less  resemblance. 
They  were  both,  indeed,  rhetoricians ;  but 
Burke’s  rhetoric  is  of  a  very  superior  quality 
to  Gibbon’s ;  it  is  pure  gold,  while  that  of 
the  historian  is  often  only  tinsel.  Burke’s 
style,  even  when  most  gorgeous,  is  still  easy, 
end  almost  colloquial ;  Gibbon  is  ever  on  his 
high-stepping  steed  ;  he  could  not  lay  aside 
his  pompous  air  even  when  talking  of  Made¬ 
moiselle  Curchod  and  the  Hampshire  Gren¬ 
adiers.  Burke’s  writings  breathe  the  moat 
chivalrous  delicacy,  and  the  most  fervent 
love  of  all  that  is  grand,  beautiful,  and  enno¬ 
bling  ;  an  unhealthy  sensual  tone  pervades 
the  whole  of  Gibbon’s  history  ;  and  when  he 
talks  of  love  he  is  often,  notwithstanding  his 
gravity,  almost  disgusting.  Burke  was  the 
most  distinguished  orator,  the  most  richly  im¬ 
aginative,  the  most  comprehensive,  the  most 
philosophical  that  ever  adorned  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  the  only  fault  that  was  found 
with  him  during  the  early  part  of  his  career 
was  that  he  spoke  too  much.  Gibbon  sat  in 
Parliament  during  the  greatest  political  con¬ 
flicts  of  his  generation,  the  debates  were  on 
the  most  important  subjects  that  ever  could 
interest  a  philosophical  historian,  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  foundations  of  empires,  of 
colonies,  of  war,  of  taxation,  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  and  the  rights  of  the  sovereign ; 
on  subjects  about  which  a  man  deeply  read 
in  the  history  of  the  past  could  scarcely  have 
thought  for  a  moment  without  being  able  to 
enlighten  the  merchants  and  sejuires  at  West¬ 
minster  ;  but  he  never  once  opened  his  lips 
in  any  debate,  and  seemed  rather  proud  of 
the  ‘  humble  station  of  a  mute.’  Burke  was 
a  Whig  by  principle  and  by  profession ;  he 
had,  however,  been  educated  in  a  Roman 
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Catholic  country,  and  though  sincerely  a  Pro¬ 
testant  himself,  sympathized  deeply  with  his 
countrymen,  who  were  almost  put  out  of  the 
pale  of  freedom  ;  Gibbon  was  an  English 
country  gentleman,  proud  of  his  birth,  proud 
of  his  rank,  and  in  his  memoirs  exults  in  the 
dignity  of  the  gentleman  commoner’s  silk 
gown  over  the  poor  bombasin  of  the  plebeian 
student ;  yet  this  man,  the  Tory,  the  bom 
gentleman,  the  admirer  of  Lord  North,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  his  history,  was  also 
(strange  anomaly  !)  a  philosopher  after  the 
pattern  of  Voltaire.  When  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  broke  out.  Gibbon  had  a  severe 
struggle  between  his  Toryism  and  his  infi¬ 
delity.  He  read  Burke’s  ReJUctiong  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  admired  the  eloquence 
and  chivalry  of  this  great  political  pamphlet 
so  much,  that  he  said  he  could  almost  for¬ 
give  its  author’s  reverence  for  church  estab¬ 
lishments.  Burke,  also,  was  true  to  his  char¬ 
acter.  When  the  first  volume  of  Gibbon’s 
history  was  published,  the  orator  spoke  of 
the  style  with  absolute  loathing. 

The  first  part  of  this  elaborate  work  ap¬ 
peared  in  1776.  Although  Burke  might  dis¬ 
like  the  style,  and  many  of  the  principles, 
yet  the  multitude  at  once  received  it  with  en¬ 
thusiastic  approbation.  Most  assuredly  it 
deserved  their  admiration.  If  the  Decline 
and  Fall  has  great  faults,  no  greater  praise 
can  be  given  to  it  than  to  say,  that  in  spite 
of  those  faults,  which  would  infallibly  damn 
any  other  work  at  the  outset,  it  is  still  un¬ 
hesitatingly  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  and  one  of  the  ablest  works 
that  the  hand  of  genius  ever  wrote.  Burke 
was  undoubtedly  a  much  greater  man  than 
Gibbon ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
Burke  could  have  written  the  Decline  and 
Fall. 

Considering  that  Gibbon  was  what  he  was, 
it  is  useless  even  to  dwell  upon  the  objec¬ 
tionable  parts  of  his  work.  All  that  the  au¬ 
thor  could  do  he  has  done  ;  more  than  this 
cannot  be  expected  from  any  author.  Gib¬ 
bon  has  imbued  his  history  with  his  own 
spirit ;  its  blemishes  are  the  blemishes  of  his 
mind  and  heart ;  in  every  lineament  of  the 
child  W3  see  the  features  of  its  parent. 
What  could  Gibbon  do  more?  We  have 
dwelt  on  what  appeared  to  us  the  great  de¬ 
fects  in  his  character  ;  these  defects  can  all 
be  traced  in  the  history ;  and  were  we  to 
enter  into  an  elaborate  criticism  of  it  we  should 
repeat  many  of  these  observations.  Our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  attempt  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  or  dwell  upon 
many  of  the  striking  political  problems  which 
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arise  from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
events  related  in  its  brilliant  pages. 

England  is  proud  of  the  historical  trium¬ 
virate,  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  popularity  of  Hume 
and  Robertson  is  waning,  and  that  among 
men  of  letters  their  histoiies  are  less  admired 
than  among  the  multitude.  It  is  unjust  to 
blame  Gibbon  for  wanting  true  humanity 
and  real  sympathy,  without  admitting  that 
this  want  is  also  to  be  regretted  in  the  works 
of  his  two  contemporaries.  Neither  of  them 
give  us  very  elevating  pictures  of  human  na¬ 
ture.  They  all  bear  the  stamp  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  of  its  lukewarmness,  its  scep¬ 
ticism,  and  its  indolent  conventualism.  Ro¬ 
bertson  was,  we  believe,  a  sincere  Christian ; 
but  he  was  so  much  affected  by  the  prevail¬ 
ing  epidemic,  that  we  cannot  see  in  what  he 
ditifered  from  bis  rivals.  Churchmen  get  no 
better  treatment  from  his  hands ;  and  in  his 
private  letters  to  Gibbon  he  echoes  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  his  correspondent.  Whether 
those  works  will  have  the  immortality  that 
their  authors  predicted,  is  becoming  every 
day  more  questionable.  The  public  mind  is 
advancing  beyond  them,  so  that  even  Hume’s 
‘  careless,  inimitable  graces,’  are  less  admired 
than  they  were  by  our  fathers. 

But  why  should  Gibbon  be  placed  in  this 
triumvirate  ?  There  is  no  historical  work, 
either  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  can 
be  classed  with  the  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  itself 
alone,  and  cannot  be  paralleled.  It  is  not 
more  unlike  the  histories  of  Herodotus,  Thu¬ 
cydides,  Polybius,  Livy,  or  Tacitus,  than  it 
is  unlike  those  of  Hume,  Robertson,  Voltaire, 
Niebuhr,  or  Mac.aulay.  It  is  not  a  national, 
but  a  European,  and  more  than  European 
work;  it  has,  perhaps,  influenced  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  France  and  Germany  more  than 
those  of  England. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  Gibbon’s  history 
can  ever  be  superseded.  There  may  be  men 
as  learned  as  Gibbon ;  but  learning  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  not  sufficient  to  write  a  great  his¬ 
tory.  There  may  be  men  of  much  greater 
genius  ;  but  we  need  all  the  genius,  all  the 
industry,  and  all  the  devotion  that  this  earth 
can  afford  to  think  and  act  in  the  affairs  of 
our  own  distracted  times.  The  present  is  too 
serious,  the  game  of  existence  is  too  earnest, 
to  allow  us  to  spend  twenty  years  in  writing 
about  the  past.  Learned  professors  have  had 
to  become  practical  politicians.  The  first 
volley  of  the  revolutionary  musketry  was  the 
farewell  shot  over  the  grave  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  aristocrat.  Into  the  most  retired  study, 
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and  to  the  ears  of  the  most  epicurean  man 
of  letters,  the  shoots  of  the  combatants  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying  are  borne  upon  the 
wind,  and  all  who  have  ears  are  obliged  to 
listen.  He  may  close  his  shutters,  fasten  his 
double  doors,  draw  his  chair  comfortably  to 
the  fire,  and  with  his  books  around  him, 
smile  superciliously  at  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
and  the  aspirations  of  mankind ;  but  still  a 
fearful  cry  steals  ever,  ever  onward,  not  to 
be  deadened  even  by  the  walls  of  a  dungeon. 

We  must  accept  the  Decline  and  Fall  with 
all  its  defects,  and  be  thankful  for  what  Gib¬ 
bon  has  given.  He  has  done  his  best,  and 
therefore,  honor  to  his  memory  !  He  has  left 
us  in  this  elaborate  work  a  history  of  Rome, 
a  history  of  his  own  limes,  and  a  history  of 
himself.  We  may  perhaps  pardon  his  want 
of  reverence,  his  alTectation,  his  indecencies, 
his  little  love  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful, 
his  too  great  love  for  brute  force  and  success¬ 
ful  iniquity,  for  the  original  spirit  in  which  the 
work  is  conceived  and  executed,  the  spirit- 
stirring  narrative,  the  luminous  disquisitions, 
the  wit,  the  force,  the  imagination,  the  elo¬ 
quence  that  carry  the  reader  on  through  so 
many  centuries,  untired,  and  still  interested, 
from  the  days  of  Augustus  to  the  fall  of 
Constantinople  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  a  sublime  work,  a  towering  pyramid  in  an 
intellectual  desert. 

Scepticism,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  not 
the  worst  blemish  of  this  history.  No  Chris¬ 
tian  historian  has  ever  given  such  promin¬ 
ence  to  Christianity  ;  no  Christian  historian 
has  ever  written  of  religion  with  such  power. 
In  his  pages,  sceptical  as  they  are,  Christi¬ 
anity  is  more  than  a  name,  a  system,  or  a 
form  ;  it  is  a  real  living  spirit :  there  is  an  un¬ 
conscious  devotion  even  in  the  unbelief.  Gib¬ 
bon’s  irreligion,  lamentable  as  it  may  have 
been,  was  surely  better  than  the  religion  of 
his  contemptible  assailants,  Davis,  Cbesum, 
and  Travis. 

The  last  three  volumes  were  written  at 
Lausanne,  whither  he  had  retired  after  his 
parliamentary  career  had  been  somewhat  ig- 
nominiously  terminated.  It  is  natural  for  a 
man  of  genius  to  look  with  love  and  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  spot  where  his  intellectual  powers 
were  first  awakened,  where  his  ambilious 
projects  were  first  entertained,  where  he  read, 
walked,  and  meditated,  when  his  aspirations 
were  known  to  himself  alone.  How  cheer¬ 
ing  every  well-known  object  appears !  When 
Gibbon  first  visited  Lausanne  he  was  a  poor 
youth,  trembling  under  the  displeasure  of  a 
stem  father,  full  of  religious  crotchets,  de¬ 
sirous  to  find  truth,  that  like  the  horizon  fled 
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before  him  ;  passionately  fond  of  miscellane¬ 
ous  reading,  and  living  in  an  ideal  world. 
When  he  next  visited  Lausanne  he  was  in 
the  bloom  of  manhood,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  a  spirited  gentleman,  a  man  of 
fashion,  happy,  gay,  good-natured,  somewhat 
ambitious  of  shining  in  drawing-rooms,  and 
somewhat  vain  of  his  first  literary  production, 
a  brief  French  essay,  that  had  been  more  read 
at  Lausanne  than  in  England.  When  he 
again  visited  Lausanne  his  fame  was  fully  es¬ 
tablished,  he  was  one  of  the  first  historians, 
he  had  been  a  member  of  Parliament,  the 
friend  and  equal  of  statesmen  and  philoso¬ 
phers  ;  he  had  passed  the  middle  age,  he  was 
rich  in  the  esteem  of  one  or  two  attached 
friends;  without  a  prejudice,  without  a  care, 
without  an  encumbrance,  he  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  spend  many  happy  years  in  the  be¬ 
loved  residence  of  his  youth.  When  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Lausanne  for  the  last  time  his  work 
was  accomplished  ;  he  had  mixed  for  a  short 
while  again  with  the  world,  but  it  had  only 
made  him  more  contented  with  his  retirement ; 
new  men,  new  faces  occupied  the  drawing¬ 
rooms  of  London,  and  the  benches  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  world,  was  too  busy  to  pay 
much  attention  even  to  the  historian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall.  He  had  left  England  with¬ 
out  a  sigh,  and  again  hastened  back  to  his 
retreat ;  as  his  health  was  good,  and  his  li¬ 
brary  full  of  books,  not  a  cloud  appeared  to 
darken  the  serene  evening  of  his  day.  But 
what  are  the  hopes  of  man  !  Nemesis  even 
pursued  the  historian.  His  friend  Mr.  Dey- 
verdun  fell  prostrate  under  an  attack  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  and  Gibbon  was  left  to  enjoy  in  soli¬ 
tude  the  house,  with  its  fine  views  of  the  lake 
and  mountains.  Then,  for  the  first  time  per¬ 
haps  in  his  life,  he  felt  the  wants  of  domestic 
society,  and  learnt  that  even  books  were  not 
everything  to  a  human  being.  His  consci¬ 
ence  smote  him  ;  he  was  rich,  but  he  was  not 
happy  ;  he  was  famous,  but  he  was  not  hap¬ 
py  ;  his  griefs  may  be  summed  up  in  his  own 
words,  “  I  am  alone.”  Alone  even  amid  all 
the  beauties  of  nature,  all  the  trophies  of  in¬ 
tellect  ;  and  age,  and  perhaps  infirmity  ap- 
roaching.  And,  hark !  What  noise  now 
reaks  upon  his  ears  ?  Surely  it  is  the  crack 
of  doom  ;  it  is  the  outbreaking  of  a  terrible 
subterranean  fire ;  it  is  the  explosion  of  a 
world.  The  thing  called  the  “French  Re¬ 
volution”  has  commenced.  Chaos  reigns 
supreme.  Where  fair  cultivated  land  but 
lately  was,  with  its  stately  palaces  and  time- 
honored  towers,  the  stormy  ocean  is  raging, 
and  the  waves  break  even  against  the  Swiss 
mountains,  whither  many  come  for  refuge 
from  the  storm.  Lausanne  is  filled  with 
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French  exiles ;  that  peaceful  little  town  is 
disturbed  by  a  strange  spirit ;  the  inhabitants 
are  trembling  with  fear  of  bankruptcy  and 
ruin,  and  Gibbon,  expecting  to  hear  the  re¬ 
volutionary  drum  in  the  streets,  has  his  books 
and  clothes  packed  up,  that  he  may  fly  im¬ 
mediately  to  England. 

No  pages  are  more  humiliating  than  those 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  of  the  De¬ 
cline  and  Fall,  Never  was  philosophy  more 
put  to  shame ;  never  was  the  folly  of  the 
wise  more  exemplified.  The  most  difficult 
part  of  the  historian’s  labor  appeared  to  be 
accomplished  ;  a  splendid  narrative  of  the 
events  of  five  hundred  years  had  been  mag¬ 
nificently  brought  to  a  period  with  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West.  The  au¬ 
thor,  on  laying  down  his  pen,  attempts  to  cast 
a  philosophic  eye  on  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  ;  and  while  pondering  on  the 
causes  that  produced  the  downfall  of  Rome, 
and  the  destruction  of  ancient  civilization, 
considers  whether  the  like  causes  may  not 
exist  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  whether, 
should  they  be  found,  they  might  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  like  effects.  He  says  a  patriot 
ought  to  prefer  exclusively  the  interest  and 
glory  of  his  native  land  ;  but  a  philosopher 
may  be  permitted  to  enlarge  his  views,  and 
consider  all  the  nations  of  Europe  as  one  great 
republic.  What,  then,  is  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher  to  do?  The  savage  nations  being  the 
ommon  enemies  of  the  human  race,  the 
philosopher  must  anxiously  inquire  whether 
Europe  be  still  threatened  with  the  calami¬ 
ties  by  which  imperial  Rome  was  destroyed. 

This  is  surely  a  weighty  question.  The 
reader,  by  his  comfortable  fireside,  naturally 
is  very  anxious  to  know  whether  any  barbar¬ 
ous  Goths,  Huns,  and  Tartars  are  still  roam¬ 
ing  about  their  forests,  and  threatening  to 
burst  down  upon  the  cities  where  civilization 
and  art,  literature  and  comfort  are  found. 
Nobody  likes  the  idea  of  having  his  peaceful 
home  invaded  by  some  huge  Goth,  his  wealth 
taken  from  him,  and  his  dear  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  butchered  before  his  eyes.  Now,  if 
ever  Gibbon,  the  greatest  of  historians,  the 
most  illustrious  professor  of  ‘  the  philosophy 
that  teaches  by  examples,’  ought  to  prove 
himself  a  sage,  here  is  a  problem  indeed  for 
a  philosopher  to  solve. 

The  review  of  Europe  during  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  shows  clearly,  according  to  this  great 
historian,  how  Rome  fell,  and  how  we  at  the 
present  day  are  safe  from  such  fearful  mis¬ 
fortunes.  The  Romans  knew  not  the  extent 
of  their  danger ;  the  countries  beyond  the 
I  Rhine  and  the  Danube  were  filled  by  mighty 
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tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  the  sworn 
enemies  of  peace,  civilization,  and  industry. 
The  frontiers  of  Gaul  were  disturbed  bv  re¬ 
volutions  that  occurred  in  China.  The  Huns, 
flying  before  their  enemies,  caused  other 
tribes  to  fly  before  them  ;  and  thus  column 
after  column  of  savages,  with  ever  increasing 
weight,  pressed  on  the  Roman  Empire.  Such 
can  no  longer  be  the  case.  'I'he  north  is  in 
complete  repose.  Germany,  instead  of  a  few 
rude  villages,  has  two  thousand  three  hundred 
walled  towns  ;  three  great  Christian  king¬ 
doms,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Poland,  have 
been  founded  ;  colonies  have  been  extended 
even  so  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  thence 
to  the  ocean  there  is  now  the  powerful  and 
civilized  empire  of  Russia;  the  plough,  the 
loom,  the  forge  are  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Volga,  the  Oby,  and  the  Lena ;  the  fiercest 
of  the  Tartar  bands  have  been  taught  to  trem¬ 
ble  and  to  obey  ;  and  all  that  remains  of  the 
empire  of  barbarism  is  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  Calmucks  or  Usbecks,  who  may  be 
almost  counted,  and  cannot  certainly  occasion 
the  least  fear  to  Europe  as  it  now  is,  divided 
into  twelve  powerful  kingdoms,  three  re¬ 


paragraph  of  these  two  volumes  contains  two 
or  three  remarkable  passages,  which  may 
with  some  profit,  if  also  with  some  mortifi¬ 
cation,  be  compared  with  the  last  pages  of 
which  we  have  given  a  slight  abstract.  We 
read  in  this  second  volume  of  Macaulay’s 
history,  that  “  Europe  has  been  threatened 
with  subjugation  by  barbarians,  compared 
with  whom  the  barbarians  who  marched 
under  Attila  and  Alboin  were  enlightened 
and  humane.”  What!  Then  there  are  still 
barbarians  endangering  civilization,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  Goths,  and  the  Huns,  and 
the  Tartars  are  no  more  ;  and  in  less  than 
seventy  years  after  Gibbon’s  brilliant  song 
of  triumph  even  the  cannons,  fortifications, 
and  walled  towns  have  been  no  protection 
from  the  inroads  of  the  savages !  Where 
was  the  philosophy  teaching  by  examples  ? 
Did  it  teach  Gibbon,  its  great  apostle,  where 
to  look  for  the  enemies  of  civilization  ?  Phi¬ 
losophy  was  engaged  in  contemplating  its 
own  perfections,  and  exulting  in  its  own  wis¬ 
dom,  when  the  flood  of  barbarism  burst  its 
banks,  and  threatened  to  inundate  the  earth. 
But  whence  did  these  barbarians  come  ? 


spectable  commonwealths,  and  a  variety  of  Not  from  the  northern  countries  of  Europe 
smaller  states.  If  a  savage  conqueror  were  and  Asia ;  the  waters  of  the  Bosphorus  were 


now  to  issue  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  he 
would  have  to  vanquish  successively  *  the 
robust  peasants  of  Russia,  the  numerous 


not  disturbed  by  the  rude  fleets  of  savage 
tribes  ;  these  assailants  came  not  from  the 
North,  nor  the  South,  neither  from  beyond 


armies  of  Germany,  the  gallant  nobles  of  the  Volga,  nor  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia ; 


France,  and  the  intrepid  freemen  of  Britain ; 
and  even  should  all  these  living  bulwarks 
against  barbarism  fail  us,  ten  thousand  ves¬ 
sels  could  still  convey  us  all  to  America,  and 
thus  Europe  might  still  flourish  in  the  New 
World.  And  then  the  invention  of  gun¬ 
powder  has  given  the  civilized  man  the  com¬ 
mand  of  air  and  fire,  the  two  most  powerful 


they  had  no  barbarous  names,  spoke  no  bar¬ 
barous  dialect,  they  were  neither  Visigoths, 
Ostrogoths,  Gepidse,  Suevi,  Vandals,  nor 
Heruli.  Whence,  then,  did  they  come  ?  They 
could  not  spring  from  out  the  earth,  for  this 
theory  about  the  origin  of  mankind  philoso¬ 
phers  have  now  abandoned.  They  came  from 
the  very  temple  of  civilization,  from  the  very 


agents  in  Nature  ;  mathematics,  chemistry,  cities  where  ail  that  was  polite,  learned,  lux- 
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mechanics,  architecture,  have  also  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  service  of  war;  cannon  and  for¬ 
tifications  are  impregnable  defences  against 


urious,  and  refined  was  assembled  ;  from  the 
very  neighborhood  in  which  philosophers 
were  meditating  and  writing  treatises  on  pro- 


the  Tartar  cavalry  ;  and  all  these  different  gress  and  perfectibility,  where  great  states- 


facts  prove  that  Europe  is  secure  from  any 
further  irruption  of  barbarians,  since  before 
they  can  conquer,  they  must  cease  to  be  bar¬ 
barous.’ 

Such  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Gibbon 
had  arrived.  Surely  it  is  a  very  comfort¬ 
able  one  ;  and  doubtless  was  very  pleasing  to 
the  readers  of  the  first  editions  of  his  work. 

In  the  December  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  two  volumes  of  an¬ 
other  great  history,  by  a  distinguished  scholar, 
writer,  and  philosopher,  whose  intellectual, 
though  not  his  moral  characteristics  have 
perhaps  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Gibbon, 
were  given  to  the  world.  The  concluding 


men  were  piously  believing  that  they  govern¬ 
ed  the  world,  where  great  orators  were  har¬ 
anguing,  divines  preaching,  and  philanthro¬ 
pists  thinking  that  everything  was  as  it 
should  be.  These  barbarians  were  at  our 
firesides,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  great 
and  glorious.  We  neglected  them,  as  Rome 
neglected  the  savage  that  prowled  beyond 
her  frontiers.  We  are  now  contending 
against  them  with  weapons,  we  trust,  more  ef¬ 
ficacious  than  the  pilum  of  the  Roman  soldier. 
The  great  question  of  the  nineteenth  century 
seems  to  be,  how  are  these  barbarians  to  be 
civilized  ?  May  we  act  earnestly  and  wisely* 
and  thus  escape  the  fate  of  Rome  I 
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That  certain  men  who  are  engaged  upon 
religious  pilgrimages  will  not  drown,  is  a  l)e- 
lief  prevalent  among  the  dwellers  by  the 
Upper  Nile.  However  thoroughly  they  may 
be  wrecked,  submerged,  and  sufi'ocated,  the 
bodies  of  these  men,  it  is  said,  float  obsti¬ 
nately  onward  until  cast  ashore  at  the  de¬ 
sired  port;  there,  at  the  first  bump,  they 
get  upon  their  legs  and  walk  on  quite  unin¬ 
ured  by  the  accident.  Upon  the  flood  of 
iterature  pilgrims  float,  appealing  in  the 
same  way  to  religious  feelings  for  a  rever¬ 
ence  which  they  do  not  deserve,  and  pushing 
out  upon  the  tide,  recklessly  as  they  do,  in 
leaky,  rotten  b:irks,  they  seem  to  justify  the 
superstition  of  the  Nile  by  the  success  with 
which  they  make  their  voyages.  Let  any 
man,  familiar  only  with  well-written  books, 
submit  a  miscellaneous  trade-catalogue  to 
scrutiny ;  he  will  see,  doubtless,  not  a  few 
works  of  lofty  aim  and  skilful  execution,  to 
be  in  their  first  edition  still,  while  books 
with  wondrous  titles  of  religious  affectation, 
now  for  the  first  time  known  to  him,  he  will 
discover  to  be  abundantly  rejoicing  in  the 
publication  of  their  seventh,  tenth,  thirteenth 
and  twentieth  thousands.  Is  he  a  bold  man,  let 
him  get  some  of  these  books ;  he  may  pos¬ 
sibly  rise  up  an  astonished  man  when  he  has 
read  them.  No  country  patient  ever  suffered 
physic  at  the  hands  of  his  apothecary  with 
perseverance  equal  to  that  of  one  section  of 
our  religious  public  which  swallows  with 
avidity  dose  after  dose  of  literary  trash,  out 
of  the  belief  that  it  is  calculated  to  do  good, 
to  exercise  a  healing  influence. 

The  section  of  the  public  about  which  we 
are  now  speaking  is  largely  composed  of  in¬ 
dividuals  who  claim  respect  and  good  will 
from  their  neighbors  and  affection  from  their 
friends.  They  are  not  great  patrons  of  con¬ 
troversial  theology — except,  indeed,  when  it 
proposes  to  discharge  its  wrath  against  the 

*  Proverbial  Philosophy:  a  Book  of  Thoitghts 
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scarlet  beast ;  and  they  prefer  to  have  this 
done  through  the  medium  of  a  ‘  religious 
novel.’  It  is  a  quiet,  kindly  public  ;  it  never 
starts  for  church  or  chapel  until  it  has  found 
its  penny  for  the  crossing-sweeper ;  it  sends 
a  plate  of  meat  to  the  poor  pensioner  out  of 
its  Sunday  dinner.  It  is  a  human  public, 
and  requires  to  be  amused.  It  goes  to  ora¬ 
torios,  to  chapel  tea-parties;  it  does  not  ab¬ 
jure  social  evenings,  and  it  enjoys  wiiist,  if 
the  points  be  threepenny.  It  includes  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  gentlest  of  our  wives  and 
daughters — the  meekest,  the  truest,  and  the 
most  forbearing.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
amiable  public,  with  the  one  weakness,  that 
it  fears  to  face  the  world.  It  does  not  feel 
the  sacred  to  be  safe  unless  it  is  perpetually 
fingered  ;  it  fears  lest  heaven  be  forgotten 
when  it  is  not  talked  about.  It  shiinks  from 
men  and  books  affecting  freedom  in  their 
speech.  It  wants  amusement,  tales  and 
novels,  but  it  fears  frivolity,  and  asks  to 
have  them  tinctured  with  religion.  It  cre¬ 
ates  a  monstrous  literature  of  its  own,  and 
having  been  the  author  of  its  life,  becomes 
its  victim.  The  literature  thus  called  into 
being  grows.  The  sacred  color  being  given, 
any  article  is  saleable,  and  manufacturers 
spring  up  who  issue  the  most  worthless 
trash  under  its  sanction.  The  timid  public, 
for  whose  use  such  articles  are  made,  dares 
not  commit  the  worldly  sin  of  grumbling  at 
the  composition  which  is  sanctified  by  the 
blue  tint  of  heaven ;  nor  does  it  venture  to 
examine  whether  this  blue  tint  be  not  some¬ 
times  given  by  a  die  of  earthly  manufacture. 
Where  will  inquiry  stop  when  it  begins? 
the  reader  asks ;  and  if  I  am  deceiv^,  he 
weakly  adds,  let  the  deceiver  bear  the  sin. 
So  he  accepts  the  book  because  it  claims  to 
be  religious.  Year  after  year  this  process  is 
continued  ;  the  trashy  volumes  which  at  first 
had  grated  more  or  less  upon  the  public 
taste,  cease  to  disturb  the  blunted  edge  of 
it.  At  last,  the  judgment  in  such  matters  of 
that  part  of  the  community  concerning  which 
we  speak  becomes  a  spoilt  tool,  only  fit  for 
hackmg  among  rubbish. 
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To  the  judgment  of  this  public  are  submit¬ 
ted,  with  happy  confidence,  the  works  of  a 
peculiar  class  of  literary  men.  Men  who  be- 

J'ond  a  certain  measure  combine  upon  paper 
etters  into  words,  and  send  their  composi¬ 
tions  to  the  printer,  may  be  called  literary  bv 
a  stretch  of  complaisance ;  just  as  we  call 
men  musical  who  display  more  than  ordinary 
industry  in  admonishing  us,  at  unexpected  or 
expected  hours,  with  their  sepulchral  warn¬ 
ings  out  of  the  French  horn  or  flute.  Indeed 
we  have  struck  here  upon  the  aptest  parallel, 
for  these  incompetent  musicians  certainly  do 
bray  or  moan  forth  the  most  atrocious  vol¬ 
umes  of  unmeaning  sound.  Nevertheless, 
such  literary  men,  attempting  pious  tunes, 
obtain  devoted  listeners.  They  putf,  and  they 
obtain  the  notes  which  were  the  object  of 
their  putfing.  Very  soon  they  know  a  bank, 
and  have  a  little  balance  with  the  banker. 

Tlie  man  of  sense  who  finds  his  worth  ap¬ 
preciated  will  receive  appreciation  in  an  unaf¬ 
fected  manner.  He  is  not  surprised  at  what 
is  natuml,  but,  conscious  that  he  receives  full 
jaxtice  from  his  neighbors,  he  will  feel  bound, 
and  well  di'^posed  also,  to  look  about  him  and 
display  a  just  appreciation  of  the  worth  in 
others.  Knowing  his  metal  to  be  genuine, 
he  never  needs  to  cover  it  with  the  electro¬ 
plate  of  self-assertion.  The  weaker  man,  who 
finds  his  insignificance  exalted  by  false  praise, 
surprised  and  pleased,  is  always  gnisping  at 
the  garment  which  envelops  him,  and  which 
he  feels  uncomfortably  to  want  fastenings  and 
to  have  been  made  for  larger  limbs  ;  he  is 
perpetually  hitching  up  the  breeches  of  his 
reputation.  He  twitches  like  a  galvanized 
man,  under  the  incessant  process  of  electro¬ 
plating.  His  tongue  is  for  ever  tapping  like 
a  tinker’s  hammer  on  the  empty  vessel  of  his 
fame.  If  he  turn  writer — luid  it  is  as  writer 
that  we  are  just  cow  concerned  with  him — 
wondering  at  his  own  false  position,  he  will 
be  frequently  and  publicly  applying  the  word 
by  which  he  is  flattered,  ‘Author,’  to  him¬ 
self  ;  he  will  prefix  a  portrait  to  his  books, 
and  adopt  devices  similar  to  those  which  we 
shall  presently  examine. 

The  unpanilleled  submissiveness  with  which 
the  feeble  part  of  the  outwardly  (whether  or 
not  at  all  times  inwardly)  religious  public 
bows  down  before  its  idols  made  of  flesh, 
and  the  intolerable  conceit  begotten  naturally 
among  men  of  weak  parts  who  find  them¬ 
selves  revered,  are  common  facts.  They  are 
apparent  in  too  many  of  our  churches  and 
our  chapels  ;  in  the  rows  of  meekly  arrogant 
countenances — portraits  of  John  Smith,  John 
Jones,  John  Brown,  John  Williams,  reverend 
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all,  and  all  revered,  in  the  shrine  of  a  pulpit 
somewhere — whose  images  are  collectively 
displayed  in  the  shop  of  some  congenial  book¬ 
seller,  or  hung  up  singly  over  the  tea-tables 
of  their  respective  devotees.  The  great  body 
of  writers  who  participate  in  worship  of  this 
kind  are  men  unknown,  despite  their  tenth 
and  twentieth  editions,  out  of  their  own 
sphere,  and  altogether  beneath  literary  cen¬ 
sure.  Nevertheless,  it  does  occasionally  hap¬ 
pen,  that  the  people  from  the  world  without 
find  it  their  duty  to  peep  in  upon  the  gentle¬ 
men  within  the  little  circle  when  they  grow 
too  noisy,  or  do  something  too  absurd.  The 
greater  public  then  intrudes  upon  the  lesser, 
for  the  sake  of  common  sen-se,  and  for  the 
protection  of  good  taste,  to  overthrow,  if  pos¬ 
sible  even  before  the  eyes  of  its  worshippers, 
at  least  to  placard  with  a  warning  to  the  pru¬ 
dent  some  image  more  preposterous  than 
usual.  Not  very  long  ago  this  lesser  public 
had  a  laureate  who  fired  off  epic  poems  with 
alarming  frequency,  until  at  length  it  became 
incumbent  on  the  literar}'  police  to  take  him 
into  custody.  He,  being  now  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  has  not  committed  himself 
lately,  but  fulfils  usefully  his  duties  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  station.  A  new  laureate,  however,  has 
bi'en  chosen,  who  delights  more  than  his  pre¬ 
decessor  in  the  publication  of  his  portrait, 
and  even  presents  to  the  world  a  picture  of 
the  house  he  lives  in.  This  new  laureate, 
perceiving  Milton  to  have  been  his  predeces¬ 
sor’s  prototype,  and  anxious  to  show  progress 
and  improve  upon  the  epic  principle,  has 
chosen  Solomon  for  rival,  and  publishes  a 
Book  of  Proverbs,  much  longer  than  Solo¬ 
mon’s  little  work,  which  he  no  doubt  considers 
to  have  been  a  mere  brochure.  Solomon  also 
omitted  to  publish  an  engraving  of  ais  fea¬ 
tures  ‘after  Pickersgill.’  Since,  however, 
there  may  be  readers  who  think  Proverbs  out 
of  date,  this  writer  does  not  neglect  to  estab¬ 
lish  other  claims  on  patronage ;  so,  looking 
about  to  see  in  what  way  he  could  serve  us, 
and  what  place  he  had  better  take  at  the 
table  of  the  Muses,  he  assumes  the  vacant 
seat  of  ‘  Coleridge,’  and  is  kind  enough  to 
finish  Christabel,  and  knock  off  a  few  other 
little  matters.  He  has  heard  about  the  Pyr¬ 
amids,  as  the  great  work  of  the  ancient  world, 
immortal  affairs,  and  thinking  that  if  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  Solomon  be  not  enough,  he  has  only 
to  add  to  it  the  wisdom  of  Fgypt,  he  con¬ 
structs  off-hand  A  Modem  Pyiam'ul.  The 
tremendous  grasp  of  mind  possessed  by  such 
a  writer — we  beg  pardon,  such  an  author — 
must,  he  knows,  confound  the  public ;  there¬ 
fore,  to  reassure  us,  he  presents  us  with  a 
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condescending  little  volume,  called  An  Au¬ 
thor’s  Mind.  Then,  moreover,  he  can  write 
tales  as  well  as  any  novelist,  or  write  philo¬ 
sophy,  or  make  King  Alfred  sing  in  the  Old 
Hundredth  measure.  Having  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  ‘  Chevy  Chase,’  he  disdains  to  be 
thought  incapable  of  ballads,  and  so  favors 
us  with  Ballads  for  the  Times.  The  name 
of  this  tremendous  author  is  small — 'J'upper. 

We  have  quite  omitted  to  remark,  that 
upon  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of  all  Na¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Tupper,  ready  for  any  occasion, 
resolved  to  be  all  nations,  and  published 
what  he  called  a  Hymn,  in  thirty  languages ; 
he  having  procured  so  many  translators  for  a 
composition  that  was  not  worth  putting  toge¬ 
ther  in  any  one  language  that  is  spoken  upon 
earth.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  Mr. 
Tupper  felt  called  upon  to  print  some  further 
stanzas,  of  which  copies  were  forwarded  to 
editors  and  others.  '1  he  Exhibition  evidently 
could  not  close  without  him.  It  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sum  up  the  powers  of  Mr.  Tupper, 
who,  like  Kehama,  thunders  down  upon  us 
from  all  sides  at  once.  Lately,  he  has  caused 
his  Proverbial  Philosophy  to  be  translated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Leicester-square,  printed 
in  the  Haymarket,  and  issued  from  his  pub¬ 
lisher’s  in  Piccadilly,  to  delude  unwary  critics 
with  ‘  convincing  evidence  how  very  highly 
our  neighbors  have  appreciated  its  merits,’ 
and  rejoice  himself  with  the  make-believe 
that  his  great  work  has  been  translated  by 
the  French.  This  last  device  for  the  electro¬ 
plating  of  his  reputation  is  a  circumstance  to 
which  Mr.  Tupper  is  somewhat  indebted  for 
our  present  notice.  We  began  to  look  into 
the  soundness  of  the  fame  so  manufactured ; 
and  we  propose  now  to  communicate  to  the 
world  some  part  of  our  opinion  about  it.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  all  editions  of  Mr.  Tup- 
per’s  books,  and  really  do  not  know  whether 
we  have  the  names  df  all  his  works.  We 
have  enough,  at  any  rate.  One  may  detect 
the  quality  of  wine  without  drinkini;  a  bar- 
relfull. 

Is  be  a  handsome  man  ? — and  what  sort  of 
a  house  does  he  live  in  ?  These  questions 
from  the  ladies  Mr.  Tupper  anticipates  by 
publishing  a  vignette  of  his  house  at  Albury 
— why  not,  if  we  have  Moore’s  cottage,  and 
Southey’s  study  ? — and  by  great  generosity 
in  the  way  of  portraits.  What  he  has  done 
before  this  date  we  cannot  undertake  to  say ; 
but,  in  the  year  1851,  there  has  been  prefixed 
to  the  English  edition  of  Proverbial  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Martin  F.  Tupper,  from  a  painting  by 
R^bard,  in  1846,  a  portrait  and,  liberal  man, 
an  autograph  into  the  bargwn.  In  the  Lon¬ 


don  made  French  edition,  published  simul¬ 
taneously,  there  is  Martin  Farquhar  Tupper, 
from  a  painting  by  Pickersgill,  another  por¬ 
trait  and  another  autograph,  with  a  self-satis¬ 
fied  flourish  at  the  end.  The  two  pictures 
are  very  different.  That  bearing  date  1 846,  re¬ 
presents  a  thin  gentleman,  consciously  hand¬ 
some,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  and  a  flow  of 
silk  over  his  shirt,  who  seems  to  be  stepping 
in  an  aristocratic  way  out  of  his  club,  simper¬ 
ing  along  after  dinner,  totally  unconscious 
that  he  has  come  out  without  his  hat.  A 
decided  development  of  adipose  tissue  seems 
to  have  taken  place  about  Mr.  Tapper’s  per¬ 
son  before  he  sat  again  for  his  much-wanted 
portrait.  In  the  other  he  looks  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  found  out  that  he  has  only 
the  weak  part  of  the  religious  public  to  de¬ 
pend  upon,  and  who  has  got  himself  up 
according!}’.  'J’he  oil  of  several  editions  of 
his  books  has  plumped  his  cheeks,  we  fancy, 
and  expanded  his  whole  form.  The  flowing 
scarf  has  shrunk  into  an  unpretending  stock, 
the  waistcoat  is  a  single-breasted  velvet,  and 
his  coat  of  the  heavy  father-of-a-family  cut. 
Underneath  this  picture  should  be  written, 
not  the  autograph  of  any  one,  but  some  catch 
title  ;  perhaps  ‘  Waiting  for  Muffins.’ 

Having  taken  advantage  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  so  liberally  forced  upon  us  by  this  author 
of  bestowing  a  little  criticism  upon  his  out¬ 
ward  man,  we  shall  proceed  now  to  look 
w’ithin.  Our  task  is  greatly  simplified  by  the 
fact  that,  in  a  book  called  An  Author  s  Mind, 
Mr.  Tupper  has  performed  upon  himself  the 
work  of  an  anatomist.  His  motto  to  this 
book  is  very  candid — “  En  un  mot,  mes  amis, 
je  n’ai  entrepris  de  vous  contenter  tous  en 
general ;  ainsi,  uns  et  autres  en  particulier ; 
tt par  special  moymeme.”  That  is  quite  true, 
and  never  has  there  been  a  man  in  print 
more  thoroughly  contented  with  himself  than 
Mr.  Tupper.  Happy  is  the  man  whom 
smallest  things  are  large  enough  to  .satisfy. 

An  Author  s  Mind :  the  Book  of  Titlepayes, 
the  author  informs  us  that  he  published,  to 
shoot  out  of  the  brain  some  of  the  grand 
ideas  with  friction  against  which  his  soul  was 
being  worn  away.  Comic  or  serious,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  department,  his  mind  was  a 
martyr  to  magnificent  ideas.  Being  cast, 
however,  in  a  mortal  body,  matter  reining 
mind  in  with  a  curb,  his  intellectual  stomach 
overloaded,  caused  an  aching  of  his  intellec¬ 
tual  head.  Relief  was  sought  in  an  emetic, 
and  the  clearance  of  his  surfeited  mind  was 
offered  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  about 
thirty  titlepages  and  short  written  plans  of 
books  which  it  had  occurred  to  him  that  he 
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might  write :  Nero,  a  tragedy ;  Charlotte 
Clopton,  a  novel ;  Scriptural  Phytics,  a  trea¬ 
tise  ;  King's  Evidence,  a  satire  ;  Home,  an 
epic ;  and  so  on.  The  writer  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that  we  must  not  think  him  egotisti¬ 
cal  because  he  writes  in  character  as  an 
author ;  but  he  takes  care  to  let  us  know 
that  he  considers  himself  a  real  author  ;  and 
we  feel  assured  that  if  egotism  be  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  authorship,  Mr.  Tupper  is  the  author 
of  our  day. 

Thrice  (he  says)  thrice  have  I  (let  me  confess 
it)  poured  forth  the  alleviating  volume  as  an 
author,  a  real  author,  real  because,  for  very  peace 
of  mind,  involuntarily  ;  but  still  the  vessel  fills  : 
still  the  indigenous  crop  springs  up,  choking  a 
better  harvest,  seeds  of  foreign  growth  ;  still  those 
Leonean  necks  sprout  again,  claiming  with  many 
mouths  to  explain,  amuse,  suggest,  and  contro¬ 
vert,  to  publish  invention  and  proscribe  error. 
Truly  it  were  enviable  to  be  less  apprehensive, 
less  retentive  ;  to  be  fitted  with  a  colander-mind, 
like  that  penal  cask  which  forty-nine  Danaidos 
might  not  keep  from  leaking;  to  be,  sometimes 
at  least,  suffered,  for  a  holiday,  to  ramble  brain¬ 
less  in  the  paradise  of  fools.  Memory,  imagina¬ 
tion,  zeal,  perceptions  of  men  and  things,  equallv 
with  rank  and  riches,  have  often  cost  their  full 
price,  as  many  mad  have  known  ;  they  take  too 
much  out  of  a  man,  fret,  wear,  worry  him  ;  to  be 
irritable  is  the  conditional  tax  laid  of  old  upon  an 
author’s  intellect :  the  crowd  of  internal  imagery 
makes  him  hasty,  quick,  nervous,  as  a  haunted, 
hunted  man  ;  minds  of  coarser  web  heed  not  how 
small  a  thorn  rends  one  of  so  delicate  a  texture ; 
they  cannot  estimate  the  wish  that  a  duller  sword 
were  in  a  tougher  scabbard  ; — 

And  so  on.  Just  the  strain  of  the  muffin 
loving  pastor,  whom  young  ladies  love  be¬ 
cause  his  sword  is  too  much  for  his  scabbard, 
and  his  brains  are  on  fire  through  the  intense 
zeal  of  his  preaching.  Fifty  pages  about 
himself  similar  to  the  above  form  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  An  Author  $  Mind,  We  are  rather 
timid  about  venturing  to  annoy  our  readers 
with  another  specimen,  only  perhaps,  still 
talking  of  his  brainfull,  it  may  ^  curious  to 
see  how  Mr.  Tupper,  being  critical,  pats 
Sbakspeare  on  the  back : — 

Glad  shall  I  be  to  victimize  my  monsters,  eager 
to  dissipate  my  musqnito-like  tormentors; — yea, 
I  would  “  take  up  arms  against  a  sea.”  [**  Arms 
against  a  sea  7”  Dearest  Shakspeare,  would  that 
T'heobald,  or  Johnson’s  stockbutt,  **  the  Oxford 
editor,”  had  indeed  interpolated  that  unconscion¬ 
able  image  !  It  has  been  sapiently  remarked  by 
some  hornet  of  criticism,  that  **  Shakspeare  was  a 
clever  man  ;”  but  cleverer  far  must  that  champion 
stand  forth  who  wars  with  any  prospect  of  suc¬ 
cess  npon  seas ;  perhaps  Xerxes  might  have 
thought  of  it,  or  your  Astley’s  brigand,  who  rushes 


sword  in  hand  on  an  ocean  of  green  baize  ; — who 
shall  cure  me  of  parenthesis  ?] — well, — “  a  sea  of 
troubles,  [thoughts  trouble  us  more  than  things, — 
I  sin  again ;  close  it ;]  and  by  opposing,  end 
them.” 

That  is  Mr.  Tupper  critical,  but  criticism 
is  only  a  part  of  the  great  Tupperian  Cos¬ 
mos.  Let  us  see  how  Mr.  Tupper  can  he  lo¬ 
gical  : — 

Writing  is  the  concreted  fruit  of  thinking,  the 
original  expression  of  new  combinations  of  idea, 
the  fresh  chemical  product  of  educational  com¬ 
pounds  long  simmering  in  the  mind,  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  sixth  sense  distinguishing  intelligence, 
and  proclaiming  it  to  the  four  winds. 

or  comical: — 

Against  bears  in  a  stage  coach,  pointers  in  a 
drawing-mom,  lap-dogs  in  a  vis-^vis,  and  mon¬ 
keys  in  a  lady’s  boudoir,  my  love  of  comfort  and 
propriety  enters  strong  protest ;  an  emancipated 
parrot  attracts  my  sympathy  far  less  than  bright¬ 
eyed  children  feeding  their  testy  pet,  for  I  dread 
the  cannibal  temptation  of  those  soft  fair  fingers 
when  brought  into  collision  with  Polly’s  hook  and 
eye ;  gigantic  Newfoundlanders  dragging  their 
perpetual  chains,  larks  and  linnets  trilling  the 
faint  song  of  liberty  behind  their  prison  bars,  cold 
green  snakes  stewing  in  a  schoolboy’s  pocket, 
and  dormice  nestling  in  a  lady’s  glove,  summon 
my  antipathies  ;  a  cargo  of  five  hundred  pigs  with 
whom  I  had  once  the  honor  of  sailing  from  Cork 
to  liondon,  &c.  &.c. 

or  poetical : — 

RESERVE. 

Thou  chilling,  freezing  fiend.  Love’s  mortal  bane. 
Lethargic  poison  of  the  moral  sense - 

No;  there  Mr.  Tupper  must  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  coughed  down.  We  shall  test  his 
quality  as  a  poet  when  we  look  at  his  conclu¬ 
sion  to  Christabel.  We  may  note  that  his 
idea  of  a  subject  for  an  epic  poem,  was 
“  Home,”  to  be  written  in  the  style  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory.  We  should  like  to 
hear  Mr.  Tupper’s  definition  of  an  epic  whea 
his  logical  humor  is  on  him.  It  is  the  next 
most  desirable  thing  to  Mrs.  Todger’s  opin¬ 
ion  of  a  wooden  leg. 

For  Mr.  Tupper  philosophical,  we  must 
turn  to  his  Proverbial  Philosophy,  his  great 
work.  We  will  take  that  next  into  consider¬ 
ation.  It  is  called,  with  the  modesty  char¬ 
acteristic  of  its  author,  A  Book  of  Thoughts 
and  Arguments  Originally  Treated ;  and  its 
pretentious  form,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  edition  of  1851  writes  itself  down  twenty- 
first  thousand,  of  a  book  five  hundred  pages 
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long,  must  form  our  apology  for  intruding 
upon  these  pages  any  notice  of  a  writer  who 
is  in  himself  so  insignificant.  His  success  in¬ 
dicates  a  defect  in  the  public  taste  which  we 
have  already  endeavored  to  trace  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  section,  and  no  small  section,  of  the 
reading  multitude.  We  can  only  define  Pro- 
vtrhial  Philosophy  as  a  successful  attempt  at 
printing  commonplaces  in  a  sing-song  man¬ 
ner,  of  giving  to  the  eye  a  notion  of  that 
nasal  monotony  which  is  the  vehicle  com¬ 
monly  employed  for  the  administration  of 
serious  platitudes  by  word  of  mouth.  Of 
the  Proverbial  Philosophy  there  are  two 
series,  containing  about  sixty  distinct  strings 
of  morality  on  sixty  distinct  subjects  ;  the 
Words  of  Wisdom,  Pride,  Prayer,  the  Trin¬ 
ity,  Authorship,  Love,  and  so  on.  Each 
string  of  morality  is  made  up  of  a  great 
number  of  beads  or  lines,  constructed  with  a 
rise  and  fall,  after  the  exact  pattern  of  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon.  As  Solomon  writes, 

“  Stolen  water  is  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in 
secret  is  pleasant,”  so  Tupper  writes,  “  Great 
is  the  dignity  of  authorship  ;  I  magnify  mine 
office.”  Between  the  works  of  King  Solo¬ 
mon  and  Mr.  Tupper  there  is  a  great  simi¬ 
larity  in  form,  with  differences  in  the  quality 
of  matter.  The  two  proverbs  above  quoted 
indicate  pretty  well  where  lies  the  difference 
between  their  authors.  The  proverbs  of 
Tupper  are  cut  more  nearly  into  even  lengths, 
and,  being  printed  versewise,  look  and  read, 
so  far  as  sound  goes,  like  portions  of  a  sup-  ' 
plemental  Scripture  ;  they  read  well  with  a 
twang,  and  since  the  commonplace  remarks 
are  really  for  the  most  part  a  collection  of 
good,  charitable,  moral  dulnesses,  the  whole 
book  very  fmrly  gets  over  the  weak  side  of 
the  religious  public.  Whether  Mr.  Tupper 
would  have  us  to  suppose  that  each  line  of 
his  volume  is  a  proverb  we  do  not  know ; 
nothing  can  be  a  greater  error  than  any  sup¬ 
position  of  that  kind ;  lines  like  “  The  savage 
IS  that  rock;  and  a  million  chances  from 
without,”  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  excep¬ 
tion.  As  for  the  complete  lines,  few  are 
more  original  than  this :  “  Truly  spake  Wis¬ 
dom,  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.” 

We  must  take  the  word  of  the  title-page 
for  the  originality  of  treatment  which  the 
subjects  undergo  in  this  book.  We  wonder, 
indeed,  that  an  author  with  so  little  in  his 
bead  should  undertake  to  be  sententious : 
there  is  boldness  and  peihaps  originality  in 
that  attempt.  The  best  German  authors  are 
full  of  proverbial  philosophy,  in  verse,  under 
the  name  of  Zaktne,  Xenien,  &c. ;  and 
Goethe  has  a  prose-book  of  proverbs  or  max¬ 


ims,  classified  in  seven  divisions,  which  does 
indeed  differ  in  many  respects  from  Mr.  Tap¬ 
per’s  volume,  but  the  differences  are  simply 
such  as  in  manner  and  matter  must  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  work  of  a  man  with  a  full  brain 
and  the  work  of  an  author  with  an  empty 
skull.  Perhaps  the  point  upon  which  the 
author  of  Proverbial  Philosophy  prides  him¬ 
self  most  is  the  abundance  of  his  imagery ; 
but  the  theatrical  director  who  should  get 
up  a  new  play  with  worn  out  properties  and 
scenes,  however  lavishly  he  might  display  his 
old  goods,  would  be  scarcely  praised  for 
liberality  in  decoration.  W’hether  Mr.  Tup¬ 
per  has  a  right  to  boast  of  his  new  scenery, 
machinery,  and  dresses,  let  the  reader  judge. 
The  importance  of  trifles  is  dilated  upon 
thus ; — 

For  there  is  nothing  in  the  earth  so  small  that 
it  may  not  produce  great  things. 

And  no  swerving  from  a  right  line  that  may 
not  lead  eternally  astray. 

A  landmark  tree  was  once  a  weed,  and  the 
dust  in  the  balance  maketh  a  difference ; 

And  the  cairn  is  heaptnl  high  by  each  one 
flinging  a  pebble: 

The  dangerous  bar  in  the  harbor’s  mouth  is 
only  grains  of  sand  ; 

And  the  shoal  that  hath  wrecked  a  navy  is  the 
work  of  a  colony  of  worms  : 

Yea,  and  a  despicable  gnat  may  madden  lire 
mighty  elephant ; 

And  the  living  rock  is  worn  by  the  diligent 
I  flow  of  the  brook. 

Perhaps  our  readers  have  had  quite 
enough  of  the  Proverbial  Philosophy ;  and 
if  five  hundred  pages  of  it  seem  a  little 
dreary,  even  when  enlivened  by  the  comic 
touches  of  self-satisfaction  in  the  writer,  it  is 
pleasant  to  reflect  that  our  good  or  ill  opin¬ 
ion  cannot  touch  the  skin  of  a  religiously  de¬ 
fended  author : — 

Wot  thou  well,  my  brother, 
I  canvass  not  the  smile  of  praise,  nor  dread  the 
frown  of  censure. 

Through  many  themes  in  many  thoughts  have 
we  held  sweet  converse ; 

But  God  alone  be  praised  for  mind  !  He  only 
is  sufficient. 

And  every  thought  in  every  theme  by  prayer  had 
been  established  : 

Who  then  should  fear  the  face  of  man,  when 
God  hath  answered  prayer  7 
I  speak  it  not  in  arrogance  of  heart,  but  humbly 
as  of  justice, 

I  think  it  not  in  vanity  of  soul,  but  tenderly  for 
gratitude, — 

God  hath  blessed  my  mind,  and  taught  it  many 
truths. 

Plainly ;  I  do  not  greatly  care  for  your 
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I  opinion.  I  applied  to  God  for  the  estab- 

'{  lishment  of  my  words,  and  He  has  answered 

me.  How,  therefore,  can  I  care  for  man’s 
opinion?  I  don’t  mean  to  be  arrogant,  but 
humbly,  since  I  ought  to  speak  the  truth  and 
be  grateful  for  my  blessings,  1  must  let  you 
j  know  that  I’m  a  very  gifted  author, 

j  It  would  obviously  be  a  work  by  far  too 

I  tedious  to  characterize  singly  all  the  rest  of 

i  Mr.  Tapper’s  publications.  How  this  gifted 

:  author  finished  Christabel,  we  hasten  to  relate ; 

i  but  stop  upon  the  way  to  notice  one  more  vol- 

I  ^  ume  of  philosophy — a  blaze  of  Tupperian 

light  thrown  upon  the  mysteries  of  this  our 
i  ’  human  state.  It  is  a  work  entitled  Proba- 

bilitux,  an  Aid  to  Faith  ;  and  doubtless  was 
:  intended  by  the  universal  genius  to  do  some¬ 

thing  in  the  Paley  and  Butler  line.  It  under- 
!  takes  to  show  that  the  great  mysteries  of  or¬ 

thodox  belief — ‘  the  Trinity,’  ‘  the  Godhead 
visible,’  ‘  the  Cosmogony,’  ‘Adam,’  ‘  the  Fall,’ 
‘  the  Incamation,’  ‘  Heaven  and  Hell,’  and 
many  more,  might  naturally  have  been  ei- 

ipected  as  what  would  probably  exist  or  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  way  that  they  are  said  to  exist 
or  have  occurred  by  orthodox  interpreters 
of  Scripture.  Of  course,  the  magnitude  of 
any  project  born  of  Mr.  Tupper’s  bursting 
brain  ceases  to  startle  us.  That,  apart  from 
Revelation,  the  whole  train  of  these  tremen- 
!  dous  subjects  should  be  abridged  and  sim- 

i  plified,  and  so  explained  as  to  make  them  ap¬ 

pear  ordinary  Probabilities — such  things  as 
might  have  been  foretold  from  the  bt'ginning 
by  an  acute  reasoner, — is  an  idea  worthy  of 
;  its  author.  That  he  should  find  it  quite  easy 

^  to  do  this,  by  concentrating  his  thoughts  into 

I  seeds,  so  that  they  will  pack  into  a  thin 

16mo  volume,  gives  us  no  surprise.  'I’he 
j  gifted  man  takes  all  his  themes  in  turn, 

and  points  out  the  probabilities  corroborating 
1  each  doctrine — the  Trinity,  the  Cosmogony, 

the  Incarnation,  and  the  rest  of  them — in  the 
compeass  of  from  four  to  eight  pages  a-piece. 
In  each  page  there  is  about  the  same  quan- 
!  tity  of  print  as  in  the  page  of  a  three-volume 

I  novel. 

But  a  great  genius  can  put  his  thoughts 
into  a  walnut-shell,  and  that  is  true  of  Mr. 
Tupper,  all  whose  thoughts  might  even  be 

(contained  within  a  cherry-stone,  like  those 
services  of  plate  and  watches  which  used  at 
one  time  to  find  a  market  in  the  London 
streets.  How  Probabilities  are  brought  in 
i  aid  of  Faith,  we  must  distress  our  readers 

by  exhibiting.  We  eannot  comment  on  the 
wisdom  contained  in  the  appended  probabili¬ 
ty  anent  ‘  the  Origin  of  Evil,’  but  it  will  be 
read,  no  doubt,  with  elevated  eyebrows  : — 


The  probability  that  good  would  be  warped  and 
grow  deteriorate — that  wisdom  would  be  dwindled 
down  into  less  and  less  wisdom,  or  foolishness, 
and  power  degenerated  more  and  more  towards 
imbecility — must  arise,  directly  a  creature  should 
spring  out  of  the  Creator  ;  and  that,  let  Astrono¬ 
my  or  Geology  name  any  date  they  will :  Adam 
is  a  definite  date ;  perhaps,  also,  the  first  day’s — 
or  period’s — work;  but  the  beginning,  or  Crea¬ 
tion,  is  undated.  It  would,  then,  under  this  im¬ 
pression  of  the  necessary  defalcation  of  the  crea¬ 
ture  from  the  strict  straight  line,  be  rational  to 
look  for  deviations ;  it  would  be  rational  to  pre¬ 
suppose  that  God,  just  and  good,  and  pure  and 
wise,  should  righteously  be  able  to  ‘  charge  his 
angels  with  folly,’  should  verily  declare  that  ‘  the 
heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight.’ 

Further,  it  would  be  a  possible  chance  (which 
considerations  soon  succeeding  would  render 
even  probable),  that  for  a  wise  humiliation  of  the 
reasoning  creature,  and  a  just  exaltation  of  the 
only  source  of  life  and  light  and  all  things,  one 
or  more  of  such  first  created  beings,  or  angels, 
should  be  suffered  to  fall,  possibly  from  the  vastest 
height,  and,  at  first,  by  the  slenderest  beginnings, 
lower  and  lower  into  folly,  impurity,  and  all  other 
derelictions  from  the  excellence  of  God,  the  lines 
once  unparalleled  w’oiild,  without  a  check,  go  far¬ 
ther  apart  for  all  eternity ;  albeit  the  primal  devia¬ 
tion  arose  in  time.  The  srolite,  dropping  slowly 
at  first,  increases  in  swiftness  as  it  multiplies  the 
fathoms  of  descent :  and  if  the  abyss  be  really 
bottomless,  how  iinpos-sible  a  check  or  a  return. 

Some  such  terrible  example  would  amount  to  a 
reasonable  likelihood,  if  only  fur  a  lesson  or  a 
warning. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Tupper,  with  the  help  of  a 
yard  measure,  could  let  us  know  the  distance 
from  the  earth  up  to  the  blue  ceiling  of  the 
sky. 

What  sort  of  ‘  No  Popery’  ballads  this 
gentleman  would  write,  our  readers  can  im¬ 
agine  for  themselves  :  we  drop  one  stanza  by 
the  way,  and  hasten  on  to  Christabel. 

Don’t  you  feel  you  have  made  a  fool 
Of  yourself,  unlucky  B - 1, 

Just  the  Jesuit’s  broken  tool. 

Not  a  martyr  yet,  poor  B - 1. 

Though  both  Haul  and  Barnabas  deplored 
Your  mock-popish  non.sense,  B - 1, 

No  one  cared  to  throw  you  overboard 
Till  you  leapt  there,  foolish  B - 1. 


The  First  Part  of  Geraldine,  being  the 
Third  of  Christabel,  opens  in  the  forest,  with 
a  wolf,  an  owl,  and  a  raven.  It  is  midnight. 
'There  is  mention  of  a  witch  and  a  magician. 
The  moon  looks 

Like  an  eyeball  of  sorrow  behind  a  shroud. 
What  that  may  be  like,  we  do  not  know. 
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There  is  a  guilty  one,  and  there  is  a  dull,  un¬ 
earthly  light — 

Like  a  dead  star,  bluely  white. 

And  what  that  may  be  like  we  do  not  know 
either.  As  for  the  guilty  one — 

A  seal  of  sin,  I  note  it  now, 

Fiaohes  upon  thy  ghaatly  brow ; 

And  about  the  hn^e  old  oak 
Thickly  curia  a  poiaonooa  smoke, 

And  terrible  shapes  with  evil  names 
Are  leaping  around  a  circle  of  flames. 

And  the  tost  air  whirls,  storm-driven, 

And  the  rent  earth  quakes,  charm-riven. 

And — art  thou  not  afraid  ? 

A  very  natural  inquiry  to  put  to  the  lady. 
She  is  very  beautiful,  but  then  she  is  a  witch, 
and,  in  fact — 

By  the  guilt  upon  thy  brow. 

Ah  !  Geraldine,  ’tis  thou. 

Demons  begin  to  arise,  and  Geraldine  dresses 
as  befits  her  company — 

Her  month  grows  wide,  and  her  face  falls  in. 
And  her  beautiful  brow  becomes  flat  and  thin. 

Brimstone  acts  upon  her  eyes,  and  scorches 
them  ;  they  then  resemble  eyes  of  serpents. 
Her  hair  thickens  into  a  mane,  and  a  crust  of 
sea-green  scales  grows  over  her  body ;  in 
short,  she  becomes  a  serpent.  Geraldine 
brings  her  tail  to  bear  upon  the  oak-tree, 
splits  it,  and  then  sleeps  exhausted — but 
again  beautiful — while  a  Jack-in-a-box  pops 
out  of  the  oak,  ‘  in  a  whirl  of  thick  smoke’ — 

Half  hidden  in  many  a  flame-colored  rag. 

It  is  Ryxon  the  hag. 

‘  Ho,  ho !’  says  the  hag ;  and  that  is  usually 
the  first  remark  occurring  to  these  creatures 
when  they  enter  into  parley  with  a  mortal ; 
'  What  would’st  thou  with  me  V  From  her 
reply  it  appears  that  Geraldine  is  jealous  of 
Chnstabel,  that  it  is  her  desire  to  have  Chris- 
tabel’s  sweetheart  to  be  her  sweetheart,  and 
to  be  more  beautiful  than  Chnstabel ;  and 
she  would  like  Christabel  to  waste  away. 
She  is  prepared  to  pay  for  her  whim,  by  sell¬ 
ing  herself  for  another  five  hundred  years. 
Ryxon  shakes  hands  on  the  bargain,  and  says, 
so  it  shall  be,  only  there  is  added  to  the  com¬ 
pact  a  condition ;  Geraldine  must  be  mindful 
to-  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears  if  ever  she 
should  see  anybody  on  the  point  of  striking 
up  a  hymn;  for  ^  ever  she  should  hear  a 
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hymn,  she  will  become  a  serpent  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  So  ends  the  first  part  of  Geral¬ 
dine,  being  the  third  of  Ghrittaoel ;  and  there 
succeeds  (just  as  Coleridge  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  it)  a  Conclusion  to  Part  I.,  being  Cole- 
ridgean  reflections  upon  jealousy  in  women. 
Jemousy  does  a  deal  of  mischief — it  causes 
this,  it  causes  that — 

And  the  sweet  milk  of  the  heart's  fountain. 

Choked  and  crushed  by  a  heavy  mountain. 

All  curdled,  and  harwned,  and  blackened  doth 
shrink 

Into  the  fossil  sepia’s  ink. 

A  beautiful  Tupperian  image!  A  fountain 
playing  sweet  milk,  this  fountain  being  in  the 
heart;  a  heavy  mountain  tumbles  down  upon 
the  milk,  and  chokes  and  crushes  it;  the 
crushed  milk  may  of  course  be  appropriately 
smd  to  be  curdled, — the  action  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  may,  in  fact,  have  crushed  it  into  cheese, 
for  we  are  told  it  is  hardened — certainly 
cheese  ;  but  blackened — spoiled,  then  ;  ah, 
yes !  converted  by  the  action  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  into  the  ink  of  a  fossil  sepia.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  Tupperian  image ! 

Part  the  second  of  Geraldine,  being  the 
fourth  of  Christabel,  opens  with  stanxas  com¬ 
mencing  with  the  vigorous  remark,  ‘  How 
fresh  and  fair  is  mom :  and  running  on  in  the 
same  way  until  the  arrival  of  a  young  knight, 
with  golden  spurs — in  point  of  fact,  a  young 
crusader,  and  the  sweetheart  of  Christabel. 
They  had  been  companions  as  children,  the 
poet  tells  us — 

Thus  they  grew  up  in  each  other. 

Till  to  ripened  youth 
They  had  grown  up  for  each  other. 

So  they  grew  up  till  they  had  grown  up ; 
and  then  parents  and  guardians  decided  that 
they  must  not  think  of  one  another  any  more. 
Hereupon  the  poet,  with  a  burst  of  feeling, 
cries,  after  allusion  to  the  difficulty  of  break¬ 
ing  oaks,  and  pulling  up  fir-trees — 

0  what  a  wretch  to  tear  in  twain 
Those  that  are  loved  and  love  again, — 

To  drag  the  magnet  from  its  pole, 

To  chain  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

To  freeze  in  ice  desires  that  boil. 

To  root  the  mandrake  from  the  soil 
With  groans,  and  blood,  and  tears,  and  toil. 

The  young  knight,  Amador,  then  went 
away  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  holy  wars, 
where,  we  are  told — 

Salad  in  trembled  at  the  name 
Of  Amador  de-Ramothaiin. 
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That  causes  us  no  wonder.  It  is  a  name 
that  would  have  made  Coleridge  himself 
tremble,  a  civilized  man ;  and  it  is  enough 
certainly  to  scare  a  Saracen.  Christabel  at 
home  heard  of  bis  doings,  although  not  exact¬ 
ly  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints — 

For  her  inmost  sool  knew  well 
That  he  hoped,  and  spake,  and  thought. 

Only  of  bis  Chrietabel, 

That  he  lived,  and  loved,  and  fought 
Only  for  his  Christabel ; 

So  she  feU  his  honor  hers. 

His  welfare  hers,  his  being  hers. 

And  did  reward  with  rich  largesse 
The  stray  astonished  messengers 
Who  brought  her  so  much  happiness. 

Now,  therefore,  the  knight  was  coming, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  to  see  his  mis¬ 
tress.  Alas  !  however,  when  be  comes — 

Poor  Christabel  was  lean  and  white. 

But  oh,  how  soft,  and  fair,  and  bright, 

Was  Geraldine. 

The  lean  and  white  is  to  Sir  Amador  cold 
veal,  therefore  he  turns  his  back  to  Christa¬ 
bel,  and  hw  attention  to  her  neighbor,  Geral¬ 
dine.  Christabel  is  literally  quite  knocked 
down  by  this  behavior,  and  in  falling,  it  is 
not  so  much  the  bruise  that  hurts  her — 

- she  doth  fill, 

Unheeded  in  her  father’s  hall. 

And  oh,  the  heaviest  stroke  of  all. 

By  him  she  loves  so  well. 

The  Coleridgean  *  Conclusion  to  Part  II.’ 
dilates  upon  the  ptun  of  treasuring  up  a  lock 
of  hair  for  ten  years,  and  then  receiving  no 
thanks  for  one’s  faithfulness. 

Part  Three,  being  the  Fifth  and  last  Part 
of  Christabel,  begins  with  the  grief  of  that 
injured  lady,  who  appears  to  have  forsworn 
towels — 

None  can  ever  see  unmoved 

Thy  poor  wet  face, — 

And  her  moist  hair  hangs  like  weeping  wil¬ 
lows  over  marble  rocks — 

as  when  dank  willows  cluster. 

Weeping  over  marble  rucks. 

A  troop  of  men  arrives  at  her  father’s  cas¬ 
tle,  mounted  upon  black  and  gray  horses — 

A  mingled  numerous  array 

On  panting  palfreys,  black  and  gray, 

With  foam  and  mud  bespattered  o’er. 


One  of  these,  on  a  milk-white  mare,  with 
a  gilt  harp,  green  chaplet,  and  white  beard 
(quite  the  picture  for  a  sign-board),  is  ‘  Bracy 
the  Bard.’  We  may  say  generally  that  this 
troop  attends  upon  an  old  gentleman,  Roland 
de  Vaux,  of  Tryermaine,  who  now  comes  out 
of  Coleridge  into  Tupper,  taking  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  that  he  has  lost  no  daughter, 
but  that  he  wishes  to  be  reconciled  to  L^line. 
Ibe  reconciliation  between  these  old  gentle¬ 
men  is  told  in  fine  Tupperics : — 

Their  knees  give  way.  their  faces  are  pale, 

And  loudly  beneath  toe  corslets  of  mail 
Their  age<l  hearts  in  generous  heat 
Almost  to  bursting  boil  and  beat. 

They  do  not  quite  burst  their  above-men¬ 
tioned  boilers ;  but  the  description  of  their 
feelings  goes  on  in  the  same  strain,  until,  at 
last — 

With  ‘Oh,  my  long-lost  brother  !’ 

To  their  hearts  they  clasp  each  other. 

And  the  old  gentlemen  conclude  the  scene 
by  a  quiet  kind  of  bursting — into  tears,  like 
cherubs  weeping,  the  poet  says — 

As  children,  yea,  as  cherubs  weep. 

Geraldine,  now  entering,  excites  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  these  two  old  men,  who,  running 
out  of  one  cherubic  state  into  another,  kneel 
before  her  with  an  amorous  senility,  and  ask 
her  whether  she  is  not  ‘  Our  Lady  of  Ferness?’ 
They  are  about  to  say  to  her — 

Bless  us  fur  thy  wondrous  son. 

When  there  occurs  a  hiss  and  a  twist  of  a 
serpent  on  the  ground,  which  checks  their 
piety.  Geraldine  assures  them  that  she  is  a 
simple  innocent  maid ;  and  the  old  gentlemen 
are  about  to  put  the  cap  upon  their  folly — 

- full  of  love  these  ancient  men 

Full  fired  with  guilty  love, — 

when  they  perceive  how, 

within  the  chamber  door. 

Softly  stole  Sir  Amador, 

and  they,  accordingly,  slink  out.  Embraces 
follow.  Christabel  steps  in.  She  comes  to 
the  pair,  stands  by  and  wrings  her  hands, 
and  looks  up  to  the  Virgin — 

It  is  done, — he  is  won !  stung  with  remorse. 
He  hath  dropt  at  her  feet  as  a  clay-cold  corse. 
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So  now  each  lover  has  had  a  drop.  The 
suddenness  of  the  repentance  is  extremely 
startling.  Christabel  proceeds  to  kiss  her 
knight,  at  which  proceeding  Geraldine  is  so 
rude  as  to  glare  and  gnash  her  teeth.  At 
this  juncture,  Bard  Bracy  outside,  who  pro¬ 
bably  has  just  hnished  his  dinner,  strikes  up 
a  hymn  by  way  of  grace,  and  Geraldine, 
who  has  not  put  her  fingers  in  her  ears,  be¬ 
comes  a  serpent  for  a  thousand  years. 

In  the  conclusion  to  this  part  and  to  the 
poem  a  spirit  comes — 

Not  swift  but  soon,  next  day  at  noon, 

Just  at  the  wedding  hour, 

with  the  opportune  news  from  Heaven  to 
Roland  de  Vaux,  that  Amador  is  his  long- 
lost  son — 

The  spirit  said,  and  all  in  light, 

Melted  away  that  vision  bright. 

My  tale  is  told. 

So  ends  the  poem ;  and  we  spare  our 
readers  any  farther  illustration  of  the  empty 
vanities  of  Mr.  Tapper.  A  writer  so  weak 
and  vain  might  fairly  have  been  overlooked 
by  us,  in  the  belief  that  his  works  soon  would 
perish  of  their  own  inanity.  But  if  we  have 
specified  an  individual,  it  has  been  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  class.  The  author  of  Procerhial 
Philosophy  is  a  man  eminent  at  tea-tables, 
who  displays  in  a  marked  manner  those 
characteristics  which  go  to  make  up  an  idol 
for  the  weaker  section  of  religious  readers. 
Other  such  sources  of  absurdity  are  pouring 
every  year  into  one  muddy  pool,  the  drib¬ 
lets,  or  the  drainage,  or  the  sluggish  rivers 
of  their  dulness.  As  members  of  a  literary 


Board  of  Health,  our  duty  is  performed 
when  we  have  issued  a  report  upon  the  nui¬ 
sance.  We  declare  the  water  of  the  great 
pool  of  Muffin-Morality  to  be  a  brackish  and 
unwholesome  fluid,  which  ought  to  produce  a 
sense  of  sickness  in  a  healthy  stomach.  We 
have  called  attention  to  the  pool,  and  lifted 
up  our  caution  by  the  side  of  it. 

To  put  the  rest  of  what  we  have  to  say  in 
the  Tupperian  proverbial  form  that  is  best 
suited  to  its  nature ; — 

The  sun  sets  in  the  west ;  darkne.ss  envelops 
the  earth. 

Light  is  something,  we  have  said  it ;  when  the 
sun  sets  something  is  gone. 

Speech  is  the  light  of  thought ;  silence  is  dark¬ 
ness  ;  thought  is  a  sun. 

When  the  sun  sets,  thought  ends ;  silence 
should  come,  but  it  does  not. 

Speech  which  is  light  goes  on,  yet  how  it  is 
light  we  marvel. 

Speech  without  thought  is  heavy ;  heavy  and 
light  are  dissimilar. 

Speech,  then,  is  light  and  heavy ;  there  is  unity 
in  contradiction. 

We  talk  but  we  have  nothing  to  say ;  such  talk 
is  proverbial. 

Give  us  a  form  of  speech,  give  us  a  manner  of 
speaking. 

Sentences  please  on  the  lip,  if  the  mouth  will 
utter  them  roundly. 

Matter  to  say  we  have  none,  but  we  speak  in 
the  manner  of  Tapper. 

Manner  will  make  tlie  man,  and  as  for  the 
matter — what  matter  7 

Yet  it  is  good  to  pause  in  a  thing  that  might 
go  on  for  ever. 

Milk  is  sweet,  nuts  are  hard,  bricks  are  red, 
but  white  occasionally. 

Let  the  voice  die  on  the  lip,  the  words  of  tlie 
wise  are  ended. 


Cbcikshan'k. — Some  days  before  you  left 
Scotland,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
George  Cruikshank  at  dinner  with  Professor 
Wilson,  the  Sherifif,  Blackwood,  and  Jay  from 
America.  Although  I  have  had  some  pleas¬ 
ant  letters  from  Cruikshank,  I  never  had  an 
opportunity  before  of  taking  his  hand.  We 
are  very  apt  to  form  erroneous  notions  of  the 
personal  apperance  of  men  who  have  partic¬ 
ularly  interested  us,  and  in  spite  of  ourselves 
the  mind  will — must,  I  fancy — form  an  ideal 
portrait;  but  with  me  fancy  and  fact  met  in 
Cruikshank;  the  reality  was  exactly  what 
I  had  expected.  Could  this  be  from  the 
perfect  truth  and  originality,  which  he  has 
imparted  to  his  creations,  being  only  reflec¬ 
tions  of  himself?  We  were  friends  in  ten 
minutes,  and  he  gave  me  some  curious  and 


most  interesting  details  of  his  early  life  and 
progress.  “  The  Drunkard  ”  and  “  The 
Drunkard’s  Children  ”  I  h.ad  both  admired 
and  shuddered  over;  but  I  must  say,  in  spite 
of  this,  that  the  only  thing  in  him  I  was  not 
prepared  to  meet  with  was — the  Tee- totaller. 
Be  he  right  or  wrong  for  himself,  one  thing 
requires  consideration.  I  have  known  several 
men  of  talent  and  genius  who,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
live  too  fully,  had  become  water-drinkers ; 
and  it  has  struck  me  that  the  abstraction  of 
the  wine  might  also  be  noted  in  the  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  that  vigor  and  originality  by  which 
their  compositions  were  formerly  distinguish¬ 
ed.  It  is  a  curious  subject,  and  woriby  of 
investigation. — Moir’s  (Delta)  Life, 
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QUENTIN  METZIS.* 


Iv  the  year  1470,  there  was  at  Antwerp  a 
celebrated  blacksmith,  who  employed  many 
industrious  and  able-bodied  workmen,  and 
whose  forge  rang  daily  to  the  sound  of  the 
hammer,  and  glowed  in  the  fierce  red  light 
which  imparts  so  fantastic  and  stran|fe  a  clia- 
racter  to  every  object  that  it  illumines. 
Amongst  his  workmen  wa.s  one  who  seemed 
never  to  have  been  destined  by  nature  for  so 
laborious  an  employment.  lie  was  one  of 
those  exceptional  beings  who  afford  striking 
evidence  of  the  power  of  the  will,  united 
with  physical  debility ;  for  in  this  young 
man,  who  was  no  other  than  Quentin  Metzis, 
it  was  moral  energy  that  supplied  the  place 
of  strength.  He  felt  that  it  was  art  and  not 
labor  for  which  he  was  qualified  ;  yet  he  had 
patience  to  resign  himself  to  his  destiny,  and 
a  spirit  of  emulation  which  taught  him  to  ex¬ 
cel  even  in  this  laborious  profession.  He 
was  the  blacksmith’s  best  workman,  and  his 
master  loved  him,  despite  the  apparent  sin¬ 
gularity  of  his  character  ;  for,  inwardly  con¬ 
scious  of  a  capacity  for  better  things  than 
striking  the  anvil  or  shoeing  a  horse,  he  did  j 
not  share  the  habits  of  his  comrades.  It  was 
not  that  he  despised  them;  but  they  wearied 
him,  and  when  once  his  task  was  done,  he 
liked  better  to  be  alone  with  his  own  thoughts 
than  to  drink  with  them. 

One  evening  that  the  smith’s  workmen 
were  going  to  a  neighboring  tavern,  they 
invited  Quentin  Metzis  to  accompany  them. 
He  thanked  them  kindly,  but  declined. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ?”  asked 
one  of  the  workmen  of  his  companion,  when 
Metzis  was  out  of  hearing. 

“  He  is  in  love,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  what  does  that  signify?  That  is 
no  reason  for  nut  drinking ;  but  rather  the 
reverse.” 

“  Very  true  ;  but  he  is  sad,  and  it  is  that 
which  prevents  him  from  drinking.” 

“  Then  he  must  see  love  in  a  wrong 
light ;  for  I  am  in  love  too,  and  I  am  merry.” 

“  Yes ;  but  you  are  not  in  love  with  a  girl 


*  By  Alexandre  Dumas. 


who  is  too  rich  and  too  handsome  for  you, 
and  that  is  what  has  happened  to  our  poor 
comrade,  who  is  madly  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  will  only  bestow  her 
upon  a  painter  ;  and  ns  no  man  can  make  pic¬ 
tures  with  a  hammer  and  anvil,  the  po<jr  fel¬ 
low  is  quite  out  of  heart,  and  unless  the 
father  changes  his  mind,  which  is  not  likely, 
Quentin  Metzis  will  probably  never  marry  his 
sweetheart.” 

And  the  two  speakers  returned  to  their 
bottle,  without  troubling  themselves  further 
about  the  sorrows  of  their  comrade. 

As  to  Metzis,  he  had,  as  we  have  said,  left 
his  companions,  and,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  head  turned  down  a  well-known  road, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  heart  rather  than 
of  his  will.  Suddenly  he  stopped  before  a 
door  which  he  had  no  right  to  open,  and 
concealing  himself  in  the  shade,  wailed,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
house,  for  that  which  he  similarly  awaited 
every  evening — for  that  which  gave  him 
strength  for  the  toil  and  burden  of  the  mor¬ 
row.  Then,  when  he  had  seen  the  window 
open — when,  as  in  a  celestial  vision,  a  silent 
gesture  had  answered  his  gaze,  and  after 
this  long-desired  moment  of  happiness  the 
window  closed  again,  he  retraced  bis  steps, 
repeating  to  himself,  as  he  did  every  evening, 
“  She  loves  me  and  on  these  three  words 
he  based  nil  his  visions  of  the  future.  Some¬ 
times  a  gleam  of  hope  shot  across  his  soul ; 
but  when,  on  quitting  some  church  where  he 
had  been  praying,  he  contemplated  the 
chefs  d'aeuvres  of  the  period,  and  reflected 
that  he  must  do  as  much  before  be  could 
gain  his  object,  the  momentary  hope  vanish¬ 
ed,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  impossible. 

Returning  home  after  this  transient  hap¬ 
piness,  he  found  his  mother,  whose  constant 
prayers  were  for  her  son,  awaiting  him.  He 
embraced  her  affectionately,  saying, 

“  Good  evening,  dear  mother.” 

“  How  are  you  this  evening,  Quentin  ?” 

“  Quite  well,  thank  you,  mother.” 

And  embracing  her  once  more,  without 
perceiving  the  tears  which  rose  to  her  eyes. 
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he  retired  to  his  chamber,  where  he  was  alone 
with  his  dreams. 

Hence  arose  the  long,  feverish  hours  of 
watching,  in  which  the  workman  dreamed  of 
art,  the  humble  blacksmith  of  glory,  the  un¬ 
happy  lover  of  love  ;  hours  which  consumed 
half  of  the  night,  and  left  him  sadder  and 
more  powerless  than  before. 

There  are  sorrows  which  can  be  held  under 
sufficient  control  to  conceal  them  from  the 
eye  of  strangers,  but  cannot  be  hidden  from 
a  mother’s  love ;  and  every  morning,  when 
Metzis  went  forth  to  the  forge,  his  mother 
gathered  from  her  son’s  pale  face  how  many 
sleepless  hours  he  had  passed.  Without  ever 
having  learnt  it  from  his  own  lips,  the  poor 
woman  fully  comprehended  that  her  affec¬ 
tion  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  her  son,  and 
she  waited  till  he  was  gone  to  let  her  tears 
flow  without  restraint. 

One  morning,  however,  he  was  so  deject¬ 
ed,  and  looked  so  deadly  pale,  that  his  mother 
would  not  let  him  go  out ;  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  at  the  hour  when  he  was  wont  to  seek 
the  spot  where  all  his  happiness  was  centred, 
he  was  too  feeble  to  leave  his  bed. 

The  reason  of  this  was  that  despair  and 
discouragement  had  at  length  overpowered 
the  strong  will  which  had  struggled  against 
them,  and  that  his  scanty  hours  of  sleep  had 
given  place  to  utter  sleeplessness.  He  was 
a  prey  to  one  of  those  illnesses  which,  vary¬ 
ing  in  form  and  name,  are  the  same  in  fact ; 
which  waste  the  frame,  dim  the  eyes,  and 
wear  out  the  heart. 

It  is  in  moments  such  as  these,  when  all 
hope  forsakes  us,  that  we  cling  to  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  still  remain  ;  and  Quentin  Metzis, 
unable  any  longer  to  seek  the  daily  solace  of 
a  glimpse  from  his  mistress,  turned  for  com¬ 
fort  only  to  his  mother’s  love. 

He  opened  his  whole  heart  to  her ;  and  the 
poor  woman,  who  had  nothing  to  give  but 
her  own  life  for  that  of  her  son,  perceived  at 
once  that,  unless  it  pleased  God  to  work  a 
miracle,  that  son  must  die. 

One  of  his  brother  workmen,  who  often 
came  to  visit  him,  reached  his  door  one  day, 
at  the  very  moment  that  a  procession  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  sick  was  passing  along  the  street ; 
he  held  in  his  hand  one  of  the  wood-cuts 
which  were  distributed  by  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood. 

“  Well,  Metzis,  how  are  you?”  asked  the 
blacksmith,  on  entering. 

“  Much  the  same,  thank  you.” 

“  1  have  brought  you  one  of  the  wood-cuts 
given  by  the  brethren.” 

“What  for?”  asked  the  sick  man. 


“To  cure  you,”  replied  his  friend.  “The 
procession  in  behalf  of  the  sick  has  just  taken 
place,  and  some  of  these  wood-cuts  have  been 
distributed ;  and  as  I  know  what  wonderful 
cures  they  eflect,  I  have  brought  you  one.” 

“  But  there  are  illnesses  which  they  cannot 
cure,”  said  Metzis,  “and  mine  is  one  of 
those.” 

“  Why  should  you  be  so  discouraged  ?  It 
is  that  which  does  you  harm.  Try  and  di¬ 
vert  your  mind,  and  you  will  get  well.  If  it 
only  serves  to  occupy  your  thoughts  a  little, 
it  will  do  some  good.  Take  it,  and  amuse 
yourself  with  copying  some  of  these  figures 
of  the  blessed  saints  ;  it  will  help  to  pass  the 
time,  and  that  is  something  when  one  is  ill.” 

The  Blacksmith  then  shook  hands  with 
him  and  went  away,  leaving  the  miraculous 
wood-mit  on  his  bed. 

When  Metzis  was  alone  he  relapsed  into 
his  usual  reverie,  without  appearing  to  re¬ 
member  his  friend’s  words.  His  mother, 
absorbed  in  prayer,  was  watching  beside  him 
like  a  guardian  angel ;  but  at  length  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  he  was  falling  asleep,  a  rare  blessing 
for  him,  she  rose  and  left  the  room. 

When  he  awoke  he  found  the  wood-cut 
still  lying  on  his  bed,  where  the  blacksmith 
had  left  it,  and  took  it  up  mechanically, 
saying,  “  It  is  not  that  which  can  save  me !” 
Yet  he  no  longer  looked  at  it  with  indifier- 
ence,  but  contemplated  it  first  with  devout 
attention,  and  then  with  prayer,  till  the  tears 
filled  his  eyes,  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
these  quaint  figures  of  saints  smiled  upon 
him,  and  whispered  to  him  the  words  of 
hope,  to  which  in  suffering  we  are  all  so  eager 
to  listen.  He  dashed  away  his  tears,  regard¬ 
ed  the  wood-cut  with  increased  attention, 
then  rose  from  his  bed,  went  to  the  table, 
seated  himself,  and  began  to  copy  the  figures 
of  the  saints,  whose  countenances  still  smiled 
upon  him.  He  appeared  rather  like  a  som¬ 
nambulist  obeying  the  dictates  of  some  hid¬ 
den  influence,  than  a  waking  man  acting  in 
accordance  with  his  own  will,  so  immovably 
fixed  were  bis  eyes,  so  low  and  feeble  was 
his  breathing.  Yet  an  occasional  smile 
gleamed  upon  his  face,  for  now  his  copy 
began  to  assume  form  and  likeness  to  the 

original - his  own  saints  began  to  smile 

encouragingly  upon  him.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  miraculous  cure  foretold  by  the  black¬ 
smith  were  really  in  process;  for  Metzis 
began  to  perceive  with  his  own  eyes  the 
goal  of  which  hitherto  he  had  only 
dreamed.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he 
stopped ;  drops  of  perspiration  stood  upon 
his  forehead,  as  upon  that  of  a  man  awaking 
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from  An  Agitating  dream.  He  looked  at  his 
work - 

The  likeness  was  perfect — the  joy  had 
well-nigh  turned  his  brain! 

His  poor  mother,  bending  over  his  chair, 
had  understood  all  his  sufferings,  entered  into 
all  his  dreams,  and  doubtless,  while  her  son 
had  worked,  she  had  done  her  part  in  prayer. 
Certain  it  is,  that  when  his  task  was  done, 
and  Metzis  ruse,  he  met  the  eyes  of  his 
mother  beaming  upon  him  through  tears  of 
joy — they  had  no  need  of  words  to  under¬ 
stand  each  other,  and  were  soon  locked  in 
each  other’s  arms. 

At  this  moment  his  visitor  of  the  day 
before  made  his  appearance ;  Metzis  hastened 
towards  him,  and  to  his  surprise  embraced 
him  eagerly. 

“  You  have  saved  my  life,”  said  he. 

“  How  so?” 

“  With  your  wood-cut.” 

“  Ah  !  I  knew  that — and  so  you  will  come 
back  to  the  forge  ?” 

“  No,  I  am  no  longer  a  blacksmith.” 

“  Dear  me  !  what  are  you  then  ?” 

“  I  am  a  painter.” 

“  You  ?  a  painter?” 

“Yes,  I,”  and  with  these  words  Metzis 
left  the  room. 

“  1  see,  the  illness  has  taken  a  different 
form,  and  touched  the  brain.  Your  son  is 
out  of  his  mind,”  said  the  blacksmith  to 
Quentin’s  mother. 

“  God  is  great  and  merciful,  and  he  has 
had  pity  on  him,”  said  the  old  woman,  “  that 
is  all.” 

“  We  shall  see,”  replied  the  man.  “  I 
shall  wait  till  he  comes  bick,”  and  he  sate 
down  beside  the  table  at  which  Metzis  had 
been  working,  and  upon  which  he  perceived 
both  the  original  wood-cut  and  the  copy. 
He  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement,  the 
miracle  was  obvious  and  palpable.  He  await¬ 
ed  with  impatience  the  return  of  Ins  friend, 
the  cause  of  whose  sudden  departure  he  did 
not  understand,  and  was  curious  to  learn. 

Half  an  hour  later  Metzis  reappeared. 

“Where  have  you  come  from?”  asked 
the  blacksmith. 

“  From  my  father-in-law’s  house.” 

“  Are  you  married,  then  ?” 

“  No;  but  I  soon  shall  be.” 

The  blacksmith  reverted  to  his  original 
idea  that  his  friend  was  mad.  He,  however, 
wished  to  be  sure  of  the  fact  before  he  left 
him,  and  asked  him  whom  he  was  going  to 
marry. 

“A  young,  rich,  and  beautiful  woman, 


who  was  to  marry  only  a  painter.  I  have 
just  offered  myself.” 

“  But  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  you 
are  qualified  to  paint  a  picture,  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  meantime  your  wife  may  grow  tired 
of  being  the  widow  of  a  future  husband.” 

“  She  will  wait  for  me.” 

“Well,  but  what  have  you  done?” 

“  I  went,  as  I  have  told  you,  to  the  father, 
and  asked  of  him  his  daughter’s  hand,  which 
he  refused  me.” 

“  Very  naturally.” 

“  He  told  me  that  he  had  promised  her  in 
marriage  to  a  painter,  and  could  not  give 
her  to  any  other,  unless  he  were  a  better 
artist ;  and  when,  on  his  asking  me  what  I 
had  done  hitherto,  I  told  him  that  1  had 
worked  in  iron,  he  laughed  in  my  face.” 

“  And  what  did  you  do  ?” 

“  I  merely  said  to  him,  ‘  give  me  six 
months’  time,  and  if  in  six  months  I  do  not 
bring  you  a  better  picture  than  your  son-in- 
law  elect,  you  may  give  him  your  daughter.’ 
He  went  on  laughing,  and  challenged  me  to 
do  it.  I  accepted  the  challenge,  and  I  am 
going  to  set  to  work  immediately.” 

“  You  are  quite  right  there;  you  should 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,”  said  the  black¬ 
smith,  who  borrowed  bis  figures  of  speech 
from  his  profession. 

“  And  now  many  thanks  to  you,  my  good 
friend,  for  it  is  to  you  that  1  owe  all  this. 
In  six  months’  time  you  will  come  to  my 
wedding.” 

And  the  two  young  men  parted,  the  one 
to  go  and  tell  the  news  at  the  forge,  the 
other  to  commence  his  task. 

Then  began  an  obstinate  struggle  between 
the  artisan  and  the  artist,  which,  as  it  be¬ 
came  more  arduous,  entailed  many  an  hour 
of  deep  discouragement,  in  which  the  poor 
votary  of  painting  gave  way  to  exhaustion 
and  despair  on  beholding  how  little  he  had 
effected,  and  how  much  yet  remained  to  be 
done.  He  had  not,  indeed,  mistaken  his  call¬ 
ing  so  strangely  revealed  to  him  by  the  wood¬ 
cut,  but  so  much  study  and  labor  were  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  attain  bis  end,  that  but  for 
his  undying  love,  for  the  gratification  of  which 
renown  was  an  essential  condition,  he  would 
have  abandoned  his  design  as  impracticable. 
But  time  rolled  on,  and  Metzis,  absorbed  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  object,  disappeared  from 
his  accustomed  haunts,  or  only  came  forth 
occasionally  to  take  breath  before  renewed 
efforts.  At  length  he  reappeared  amongst 
men,  pale  and  wan  from  victory,  as  others 
are  from  defeat,  but  with  a  glance  of  triumph 
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in  his  eye  beaming  with  the  consciousness  of 
power  unalloyed  by  pride. 

Six  months  had  completed  the  miracle  fore¬ 
told  by  the  blacksmith,  and  he  now  knocked 
eagerly  at  the  door  before  which  he  had  so 
often  kept  his  hopeless  watch. 

“  Oh  !  is  it  you,  Metzis  ?”  said  his  future 
father-in-law,  on  beholding  him.  “  Your 
six  months  are  passed,  and  you  come  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  yourself  beaten.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  replied  the  artist, 
“  I  have  still  a  fortnight  before  me,  but,  with 
your  leave,  I  had  rather  be  before-hand.” 

“  Is  not  that  presumption  ?”  said  the 
father. 

‘‘  No ;  it  is  only  very  natural  impatience 
to  secure  the  prize  I  have  labored  so  hard  to 
gain,  now  that  I  have  won  it.” 

“  Won  it?” 

“Y'es,  indeed.  The  proof  of  it  is  too 
large  to  bring  hither,  or  I  would  on  no  ac¬ 
count  have  troubled  you ;  but  if  you  will 
have  the  kindness  to  come  with  me,  you  can 
give  me  your  opinion  of  a  picture  which  I 
purpose  to  present  to  the  church  in  which  1 
am  married.” 

The  two  men  went  out  together,  and  a 
week  after  Quentin  Metzis  was  married,  to 
the  great  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  the 
smiths  in  Antwerp,  before  an  altar-piece,  of 
which  the  centre  compartment  represents  the 
burial  of  our  Saviour ;  the  right  hand  one 
the  presentation  of  the  head  of  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  at  the  table  of  Herod  ;  and  the  left  hand 
one  St.  John  in  the  cauldron  of  boiling  oil. 
This  painting  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel  rf  the  CImrch  of  N6tre  Dame  at 
Antwerp,  and  is  one  of  the  best  performan¬ 
ces  of  Quentin  Metzis.  In  front  of  the  same 
church,  which  contains  the  first  effort  of  the 
painter,  is  to  be  seen  the  last  work  of  the 
blacksmith  ;  a  well,  of  which  the  wrought 
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iron  decorations  were  shaped  with  the  ham¬ 
mer,  and  not  with  the  file. 

The  singularity  of  bis  marriage,  his  pre¬ 
vious  profession,  and  above  all,  his  indispu¬ 
table  talent,  acquired  a  great  reputation  for 
Quentin  Metzis.  It  is  always  an  attraction 
to  the  public  if  there  is  something  strange  or 
poetical  to  shed  a  romantic  interest  over  the 
man  whose  works  they  admire  or  seek  to 
purchase.  The  English  have  this  taste  in  a 
peculiar  degree ;  thus  Quentin  Metzis  has 
become  a  great  favorite  with  them,  and  so 
many  of  his  pictures  have  passed  into  their 
hands,  that  now,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  has  become 
of  the  productions  of  the  painter  blacksmith. 

Amongst  them,  we  may,  however,  specify, 
besides  the  painting  before  which  his  mar¬ 
riage  took  place,  his  own  portrait  and  that 
of  his  wife,  both  of  them  to  be  found  in  the 
Florence  Gallery,  and  two  scenes  from  the 
life  of  our  Saviour — the  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  the  Christ  and  his  Mother — full  of  the 
poetry  of  religion. 

His  other  works  are  so  scattered  that  it 
would  be  impossible  here  to  give  a  list  of 
them. 

Such  was  the  life  of  the  blacksmith,  Metzis, 
thus  epitomized  in  the  Latin  verse  upon  his 
tomb : — 

“  Connubialis  amor  de  Mulcibre  fecit  Apellem.” 
Quentin  Metzis  died  at  Antwerp  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  in  the  year  1629. 

He  was  first  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Chartreux  de  Kie,  and  his  body  was  after¬ 
wards  removed  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  of 
the  cathedral,  where  his  monument  now- 
stands  with  kliis  inscription : 

“Quintixo  Metzis, 

IXCOMPAKABILIS  ARTIS  PICTORI.E  ADMIRATRIX 
ORATAOUE  rOSTERITAS,  ANICO,  POST  OBITUM  SECULARS 
CIO.  la  0.  XXIX. 

posurr. 


Bcrial-Plack  of  Buntan. — A  notice  has 
been  issued  that  no  further  interments  will 
take  place  in  Bunhill- fields  burial-ground, 
except  in  family  graves  and  vaults,  which 
announcement  has  given  great  satisfaction  to 
the  inhabitants  in  the  locality,  who  have  long 
complained  of  the  state  of  the  ground  in 
question,  which  has  for  many  years  past  been 
overcrowded  with  coffins.  This  celebrated 
cemetery  has  been  chosen  chiefly  by  Dis¬ 
senters  for  the  interment  of  their  relatives, 
and  it  U  the  property  of  the  Corporation  of 


the  City  of  London.  Here  are  deposited  the 
remains  of  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of  the 
“  Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  the  eminent  Isaac 
Watts,  Dr.  Lardner,  Dr.  Ilippon,  etc.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report  presented  to  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Commissioners,  the  site  comprises  about 
seven  acres ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  since 
the  year  1663,  when  it  was  opened — though 
there  is  a  tradition  in  the  parish  that  it 
was  used  as  a  place  of  burial  long  before — 
above  one  hundred  thousand  coffins  have  been 
deposited  there. 
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I.v  that  part  of  Asia  where  some  of  oor 
brave  countrymen  have  penetrated  only  to 
die — in  that  country  where  Charles  Sloddart 
and  his  friend  Conolly,  whose  faces  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  some  of  us,  and  whose 
voices  still  sound  in  our  ears,  consoled  each 
other  through  a  loathsome  imprisonment, 
and  went  out  together  to  lose  their  heads  in 
the  market-place  of  the  capital ;  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  and  impracticable  country  of  Bokhara, 
which  we  are  ready  to  say  we  will  never 
have  any  connexion  with — there  are  people 
always  employed  in  onr  service.  We  are 
not  now  thinking  of  the  Bokhara  clover, 
which  is  such  a  treat  to  our  cows  and  horses. 
We  owe  that,  and  lucerne,  and  others  of  our 
green  crops,  to  the  interior  of  Asia ;  but  we 
are  thinking  of  something  more  elaborate. 
In  Bokhara,  the  camel  is  watched  while  the 
fine  hair  on  the  belly  is  growing ;  this  fine 
hair  is  cut  ofif  so  carefully  that  not  a  fibre  is 
lost :  it  is  put  by  until  there  is  enough  to  | 
spin  into  a  yarn,  unequalled  for  softness  ; 
and  then  it  is  dyed  all  manner  of  bright  co¬ 
lors,  and  woven  in  strips  ci^ht  inches  wide 
of  shawl  pattern  such  as — with  all  our  pains 
and  cost,  with  all  our  Schools  of  Design  and 
study  of  nature  and  art — we  are  not  yet  able 
to  rival.  These  strips  are  then  sewn  to¬ 
gether  BO  cunningly  that  no  European  can 
discover  the  joins.  The  precious  merchan¬ 
dise  is  delivered  to  traders  who  receive  it  on 
credit.  On  their  return  from  market  they 
pay  the  price  of  the  shawls  at  the  Bokhara 
value,  with  30  per  cent,  interest :  or,  if  they 
cannot  do  this  in  consequence  of  having  been 
robbed,  or  of  any  other  misfortune,  they  stay 
away,  and  are  never  seen  again  in  their  na¬ 
tive  land. 

Where  is  this  market  ?  So  far  away  from 
home  that  the  traders  wear  out  their  clothes 
during  their  journey  ;  and  their  fair  skins  be¬ 
come  as  brown  as  mulattoes.  On,  on,  on 
they  go,  day  after  day,  month  after  month, 
on  their  pacing  camels,  or  beside  them,  over 
table-lands,  mounting  one  above  another ; 
over  grass,  among  rocks,  over  sand,  through 
snows;  now  chilled  to  the  marrow  by  icy 
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winds ;  now  scorched  by  sunshine,  from 
which  there  is  no  shelter  but  the  flat  cotton 
caps,  with  which  they  thatch  their  bare 
crowns  ;  on,  on,  for  fifteen  thousand  miles, 
to  the  borders  of  Russia,  to  sell  the  shawls 
which  are  to  hang  on  ladies’  shoulders  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  where  beauties  most  do  con¬ 
gregate  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 

The  passion  for  shawls  among  all  women 
everywhere  is  remarkable.  In  one  country, 
the  shawl  may  flow  from  the  head,  like  a 
veil ;  in  another,  it  hangs  from  the  shoulders  ; 
in  another,  it  is  knotted  round  the  loins  as  a 
sash ;  in  yet  another,  it  is  swathed  round  the 
body  as  a  petticoat.  Wherever  worn  at  all, 
it  is  the  pet  article  of  dress.  From  a  time 
remote  beyond  computation,  the  sheep  of 
Cashmere  have  been  cherished  on  their  hills, 
and  the  goats  of  Thibet  on  their  plains,  and 
the  camels  of  Tartary  on  their  steppes,  to 
furnish  material  for  the  choicest  shawls. 
From  time  immemorial,  the  patterns  which 
we  know  so  well  have  been  handed  down  as 
a  half-sacred  tradition  through  a  Hindoo  an¬ 
cestry,  which  puts  even  Welsh  pedigrees  to 
shame.  For  thousands  of  years  have  the 
bright  dyes,  which  are  the  despair  of  our 
science  and  art,  been  glittering  in  Indian 
looms,  in  those  primitive  pits  under  the  palm- 
tree  where  the  whimsical  patterns  grow,  like 
the  wild  flower  springing  from  the  soil.  For 
thousands  of  years  have  Eastern  potentates 
made  presents  of  shawls  to  distinguished 
strangers,  together  with  diamonds  and  pearls. 

At  this  day,  when  an  Eastern  prince  sends 
gifts  to  European  sovereigns,  there  are 
shawls,  to  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
together  with  jewels,  perfumes,  and  wild 
beasts,  and  valuable  horses ;  just  as  was  done 
in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  the  paintings 
on  Egyptian  tombs  show  us  at  this  day. 
And  the  subjects  of  sovereigns  have  as  much 
liking  for  shawls  as  any  queen.  At  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Court,  the  ladies  judge  one  another  by 
their  shawls  as  by  their  diamonds.  In 
France,  the  bridegroom  wins  favor  by  a  judi¬ 
cious  gift  of  this  kind.  In  Cairo  and  Da¬ 
mascus,  the  gift  of  a  shawl  will  cause  almost 
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as  much  heart-burning  in  the  harem  as  the 
introduction  of  a  new  wife.  In  England,  the 
daughter  of  the  house  spends  the  whole  of 
her  first  quarter’s  allowance  in  the  purchase 
of  a  shawl.  The  Paris  grisette  and  the  Lon¬ 
don  dressmaker  go  to  their  work  with  the 
little  shawl  pinned  neatly  at  the  waist.  The 
lost  gin-drinker  covers  her  rags  with  the 
remnants  of  the  shawl  of  better  days.  .The 
farmer’s  daughter  buys  a  white  cotton  shawl, 
with  a  gay  border,  for  her  wedding  ;  and  it 
washes  and  dyes  until,  having  wrapped  all 
her  babies  in  turn,  it  is  finally  dyed  black  to 
Mgnalize  her  widowhood.  The  maiden-aunt, 
growing  elderly,  takes  to  wearing  a  shawl  in 
the  house  in  mid-winter;  and  the  granny 
would  no  more  think  of  going  without  it  at 
any  season  tbau  without  her  cap.  When 
son  or  grandson  comes  home  from  travel,  far 
or  near,  his  present  is  a  new  shawl,  which 
she  puts  on  with  deep  consideration  ;  parting 
with  the  old  one  with  a  sigh.  The  Manches¬ 
ter  or  Birmingham  factory  girl  buys  a  gay 
shawl  on  credit,  wears  it  on  Sunday,  puts  it 
in  pawn  on  Monday  morning,  and  takes  it 
out  again  on  Saturday  night,  for  another 
Sunday’s  wear,  and  so  on,  until  she  has 
wasted  money  that  would  have  bought  her  a 
good  wardrobe.  Thus,  from  China  round 
the  world  to  Oregon,  and  from  the  queen 
down  to  the  pauper,  is  the  shawl  the  symbol 
of  woman’s  taste  and  condition.  Whence 
come  all  these  shawls?  For  it  is  clear  that 
the  supply  which  arrives  from  Asia  over 
bleak  continents  and  wide  oceans,  can  be 
only  for  the  rich  and  great.  Some  of  the 
shawls  from  Bokhara  sell,  in  the  market  on 
the  Russian  frontier,  for  two  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  each.  Whence  come  the 
hundred  thousand  shawls  that  the  women  of 
Great  Britain  purchase  every  year  ? 

Some  of  the  richest  that  our  ladies  wear 
are  from  Lyons ;  and  the  French  Uste  is  so 
highly  esteemed  that  our  principal  manufac¬ 
turers  go  to  Lyons  once  or  twice  a  year,  for 
specimens  and  patterns.  Some  of  our  great¬ 
est  ladies  of  all,  even  the  Queen  and  certain 
duchesses  and  countesses,  offer  to  our  chief 
manufacturers  a  sight  of  their  treasures  from 
India,  their  Cashmeres,  and  other  shawls, 
from  a  patriotic  desire  for  the  improvement 
ef  our  English  patterns.  From  these,  the 
manufacturers  of  Norwich  and  Paisley  devi.se 
such  beautiful  things  that,  but  for  the  unac¬ 
countable  and  unrivalled  superiority  of  the 
Orientals  in  the  production  of  this  particular 
article,  we  should  be  all  satisfaction  and  ad¬ 
miration.  The  common  cotton  shawls,  con¬ 
tinually  lessening  in  number,  worn  by  women 
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of  the  working  classes,  are  made  at  Man¬ 
chester,  and  wherever  the  cotton  manufac¬ 
ture  is  instituted.  In  order  to  study  the 
production  of  British  shawls  in  perfection, 
one  should  visit  the  Norwich  or  Paisley 
manufactories. 

If  any  article  of  dress  could  be  immutable, 
it  would  be  tbe  shawl ;  designed  for  eternity 
in  the  unchanging  East ;  copied  from  pat¬ 
terns  which  are  the  heirloom  of  a  caste,  and 
woven  by  fatalists,  to  be  worn  by  adorers 
of  the  ancient  garment,  who  resent  the  idea 
of  the  smallest  change.  Yet  has  the  day 
arrived  which  exhibits  the  manufacture  of 
three  distinct  kinds  of  shawls  in  Paisley. 
There  is  the  genuine  woven  shawl,  with  its 
Asiatic  patterns ;  and  there  is  that  which  is 
called  a  shawl  for  convenience,  but  which  has 
nothing  Asiatic  about  it;  the  tartan — which 
name  is  given  not  only  to  the  checks  of  divers 
colors  which  signify  so  much  to  the  Scottish 
eye,  but  to  any  kind  of  mixed  or  mottled 
colors  and  fabric — woven  in  squares  or 
lengths  to  cover  the  shoulders.  The  third 
kind  is  quite  mo«lem ;  the  showy,  slight  and 
elegant  printed  shawl,  derived  from  Lyons, 
and  now  daily  rising  in  favor.  The  woven 
kind  is  the  oldest  in  Paisley.  The  tartan 
kind  was  introduced  from  Stirlingshire — 
without  injury  to  Stirlingshire — which  makes 
ns  many  as  ever,  but  to  the  great  benefit  of 
Paisley.  The  printed  kind  has  been  made 
about  six  years  ;  and  it  is  by  far  the  greatest 
and  most  expanding  manufacture.  The  most 
devoted  worshippers  of  the  genuine  shawl  can 
hardly  wonder  at  this,  considering  the  love  of 
change  that 's  inherent  in  ladies  who  dress 
well,  and  the  difference  of  cost.  A  genuine 
shawl  lasts  a  quarter  of  a  lifetime.  Ordi¬ 
nary  purchasers  give  from  one  pound  to  ten 
pounds  for  one,  and  can  give  more  if  they 
desire  a  very  superior  shaw  l ;  a  process 
which  it  is  not  convenient  to  repeat  every 
two  or  three  years.  The  handsomest  printed 
shawls,  meantime,  can  be  had  for  two  pounds, 
and  they  will  last  two  years  ;  by  the  end  of 
which  time,  probably,  the  wearer  has  a  mind 
for  something  new.  The  time  required  for 
the  production  answers  pretty  accurately  to 
these  circumstances  It  takes  a  week  to 
weave  a  shawl  of  the  genuine  sort;  in  the 
same  time  ten  or  twelve  of  the  tartan  or  plaid, 
and  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  printed  can  b«! 
produced. 

The  processes  employed  for  these  three 
kinds  of  shawls  are  wholly  different;  and  we 
will  therefore  look  at  them  separately,  though 
we  saw  them,  in  fact,  under  the  same  roof  As 
for  the  tartan  shawls,  there  is  no  need  to  en- 
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Urge  upon  them,  ns  their  production  is  much 
like  that  of  any  other  kind  of  variegated 
cloth.  We  need  mention  only  one  fact  in  re¬ 
gard  to  them,  which  is,  however,  very  no¬ 
ticeable  ;  the  recent  invention  of  a  machine 
by  which  vast  time  and  labor  are  saved.  As 
we  all  know,  the  fringes  of  cloth  shawls  are 
twisted — some  threads  being  twi.sted  to¬ 
gether  in  one  direction,  and  then  two  of  these 
twists  being  twisted  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Till  a  month  ago  this  work  was  done  by  girls, 
in  not  the  pleasantest  way,  either  to  them* 
selves  or  the  purchaser,  by  their  wetting  their 
hands  from  their  own  mouths,  and  twisting 
the  threads  between  their  palms.  The  ma¬ 
chine  does,  in  a  second  of  time,  the  work  of 
fourteen  pairs  of  hands :  that  is,  as  two  girls 
attend  it,  there  is  a  saving  of  twelve  pairs  of 
iiands  and  some  portion  of  time,  and  the 
work  is  done  with  thorough  certainty  and 
perfection:  whereas,  under  the  old  method, 
for  one  girl  who  could  do  the  work  well,  there 
might  be  several  who  did  it  inditferently  or 
ill.  The  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Hutchi¬ 
son,  must  be  seen  to  be  understood  :  for  there 
is  no  giving  an  idea,  by  description,  of  the 
nicety  with  which  the  brass  tongues  rise  to 
lift  up  the  threads  and  to  twist  them  ;  then 
throw  them  together,  and  rub  them  ngninst 
the  leather-covered  shafts:  which,  instead  of 
human  palms,  twist  them  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection.  In  seeing  this  machine  the  old 
amazement  recurs  at  the  size,  complication, 
and  dignity  of  an  instrument  contrived  for  so 
simple  a  purpose.  The  dignity,  however,  re¬ 
sides  not  in  the  magnitude  of  the  office,  but 
in  the  saving  of  time  and  human  labor. 

Of  the  other  two  kinds  of  shawls,  which 
shall  we  look  at  6rst?  Let  it  be  the  true  and 
venerable  woven  shawl. 

The  wool  is  Australian  or  German — chiefly 
Australian.  It  comes,  in  the  form  of  yarn, 
from  Bradford,  in  hanks  which  are  anything 
but  white,  so  that  they  have  fii-st  to  be  wash¬ 
ed.  Of  the  washing,  dying,  and  warping  we 
need  not  speak,  as  they  are  much  the  same 
to  the  observer’s  and  therefore  to  the  read¬ 
er’s  eye,  as  the  preparation  of  yarns  for  car¬ 
pets  in  Kendal,  and  of  silk  for  ribbons  in 
Coventry.  While  the  washing  and  drying, 
and  the  dyeing  and  drying  again  are  proceed¬ 
ing,  the  higher  labor  of  preparing  the  pat¬ 
tern  is  advancing. 

But  how  much  of  the  lower  kind  of  work 
can  be  done  during  the  slow  elaboration  of 
the  higher  !  It  really  requires  some  patience 
and  fortitude  even  to  witness  the  mighty  task 
of  composing  and  preparing  the  pattern  of 
an  elaWate  shawl.  Let  the  reader  study 


any  three  square  inches  of  a  good  shawl 
border;  let  the  threads  be  counted,  and  the 
colors,  and  the  twists  and  turnings  of  the 
pattern ;  and  then  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  general  form  has  to  be  invented,  and  the 
subdivisions,  and  the  details  within  each  form, 
and  the  Ailing  up  of  the  spaces  between,  and 
the  colors — as  a  whole,  and  in  each  particu¬ 
lar  ;  and  that,  before  the  material  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  weaving,  every  separate  stitch 
(so  to  speak)  must  be  painted  down  on  pa¬ 
per  in  its  right  place.  Is  it  not  bewildering 
to  think  of?  Much  more  bewildering  and 
imposing  is  it  to  see.  As  for  the  first  sketch 
of  the  design,  that  is  all  very  pretty ;  and, 
the  strain  on  the  faculties  not  being  cogni¬ 
zable  by  the  stranger,  is  easy  enough.  There 
goes  the  artist-pencil — traemg  waving  lines 
and  elegant  forms,  giving  no  more  notion  of 
the  operations  within  than  the  hands  of  a 
clock  do  of  the  complication  of  the  works. 
Formerly,  the  employers  put  two  or  three 
good  foreign  patterns  into  the  artists’  hands, 
and  siiid,  “  Make  a  new  pattern  out  of  these.” 
Now  that  we  have  Schools  of  Design,  and 
more  accessible  specimens  of  art,  the  direc¬ 
tion  is  given  without  a'ids.  “  Make  a  new  pat¬ 
tern  and  the  artist  sits  down  with  nothing 
before  him  but  pencil  and  paper — unless,  in¬ 
deed,  he  finds  aids  for  himself  in  wild  flowers, 
and  other  such  instructors  in  beauty  of  form 
and  color.  By  degrees  the  different  parts  of 
the  pattern  shape  themselves  out,  and  com¬ 
bine — the  centre  groups  with  the  ends,  and 
the  ends  grow  out  into  the  sides  with  a  natu¬ 
ral  and  graceful  transition.  Then  the  por¬ 
tions,  properly  outlined,  are  delivered  to  the 
colorers  ;  who  cover  the  drawing  with  oiled 
paper,  and  begin  to  paint.  It  would  not  do 
to  color  the  outlined  drawing,  because  there 
are  no  outlines  in  the  woven  fabric.  It  ia 
dazzling  only  to  look  upon.  Much  less  mi¬ 
nute  is  the  transferring  to  the  diced  paper 
which  is  the  real  working  pattern.  The  se¬ 
parate  {lortions  of  the  finished  pattern  of  a 
single  shawl,  when  laid  on  the  floor,  would 
cover  the  carpet  of  a  large  drawing-room. 
The  taking  down  such  a  pattern  upon  paper 
occupies  four  months. 

The  weaving  is  done  either  by  “  lashing,”  or 
from  Jacquard  cards.  The  Jacqurad  loom 
answers  for  the  eternal  patterns,  and  the 
“  lashing”  method  suffices  for  those  which 
are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  The  man  seat¬ 
ed  at  the  “  piano-machine,”  playing  on  a  sort 
of  keys,  from  the  colored  pattern  stuck  up 
before  his  eyes,  is  punching  the  Jacquard 
cards,  which  are  then  transferred,  in  their 
order,  to  the  lacing-machine,  where  they  are 
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ttrang  together  by  boys  into  that  series  vhich 
is  to  operate  upon  the  warp  in  the  wearing, 
lifting  up  the  right  threads  for  the  shuttle  to 
pass  under  to  form  the  pattern,  as  in  other 
more  familiar  manufactures.  The  “lashing” 
is  read  off  from  the  pattern,  too,  in  the  same 
way  as  with  carpet  patterns  at  Kendal ;  so 
many  threads  being  taken  up  and  interlaced 
with  twine  for  a  red  stitch,  and  then  so  many 
more  for  a  green,  and  so  on.  Boys  then 
fasten  each  symbol  of  a  hue  to  a  netting  of 
whipcord,  by  that  tail  of  the  netting  which, 
by  its  knots,  signihes  that  particular  hue :  so 
that,  when  the  weaving  comes  to  be  done, 
the  boy,  pulling  the  symbolic  cord,  raises  the 
threads  of  the  warp, — green,  blue,  or  other, 
— which  are  required  for  that  throw  of  the 
shuttle.  Thus  the  work  is  really  all  done 
before-hand,  except  the  mere  putting  together 
of  the  threads  ;  done,  moreover,  by  anybody 
but  the  weaver,  who  is,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
mere  shuttle-throwing  machine.  The  poor 
man  does  not  even  see  and  know  what  he  is 
doing.  The  wrong  side  of  the  shawl  is  up¬ 
permost  ;  and  not  even  such  a  wrong  side  as 
we  see,  which  gives  some  notion  of  the  pattern 
on  the  other.  Previous  to  cutting,  t  he  wrong 
side  of  a  shawl  is  a  loose  surface  of  floating 
threads  of  all  colors  ;  of  the  threads,  in  fact, 
which  are  thrown  out  of  the  pattern,  and 
destined  to  be  cut  away  and  given  to  the 
paper-makers  to  make  coarse  gray  paper. 
One  pities  the  weaver,  who  sits  all  day  long 
throwing  the  shuttle,  while  the  boy  at  the  end 
of  his  loom  pulls  the  cords  which  make  the 
pattern,  and  throw  up  nothing  but  refuse  to 
the  eye.  He  has  not  even  the  relief  of  stop¬ 
ping  to  roll  up  what  he  has  done ;  for  a  little 
machine  is  now  attached  to  his  loom,  which 
saves  the  necessity  of  stopping  for  any  such 
purpose.  It  is  called  “  the  up-taking  motion.” 
By  it  a  few  little  cog-wheels  are  set  to  turn 
one  another,  and,  Anally,  the  roller,  on  which 
the  woven  fabric  is  wound  as  flnished. 

Tbe  bundles  of  weaving-strings  and  net¬ 
ting  which  regulate  the  pattern,  are  called 
“flowers.”  From  the  quantity  of  labor  and 
skill  wrought  up  in  their  arrangement,  they 
are  very  valuable.  A  pile  of  them,  on  a  small 
table,  were,  as  we  were  assured,  worth  one 
thousand  pounds.  We  may  regard  each  as 
the  soul  or  spirit  of  the  shawl, — not  creating 
its  material,  but  animating  it  with  character, 
personality,  and  beauty.  We  have  said  that 
It  takes  a  man  a  week  to  weave  a  shawl :  but 
this  means  a  “long”  shawl, and  not  a  “square.” 
The  square  remain  our  favorites;  but  the 
female  world  does  not  seem  to  be  of  our  mind. 
It  is  true  the  symmetry  of  the  pattern  is 
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spoiled  when  the  white  centre  hangs  over  one 
shoulder.  It  is  true,  the  “  longs”  are  heavy 
and  very  warm,  from  being  twice  doubled. 
But  they  have  one  advantage  which  ladies 
hold  to  compensate  for  those  difficulties  ;  they 
can  be  folded  to  any  size,  and  therefore  to 
suit  any  figure, — tall  or  short,  stout  or  thin. 
AVe  are  assured  that,  for  one  square  shawl 
that  is  sold,  there  are  a  hundred  “  longs.” 

A  capital  machine  now  intervenes,  with 
its  labor-saving  power;  this  time,  of  French 
invention.  Formerly,  it  took  two  girls  a  whole 
day  to  cut  off  the  refuse  threads  from  the 
back  of  a  shawl.  But  this  machine,  super¬ 
intended  by  a  man,  does  it  in  a  minute  and 
a  half.  A  horizontal  blade  is  traversed  by 
spiral  blades  fixed  on  a  cylinder,  the  revolv¬ 
ing  of  w  hich  gives  to  the  blades  the  action  of 
a  pair  of  scissors.  The  man’s  office  is  to  put 
in  the  shawl,  set  the  machine  going,  and  to 
beat  down  the, refuse  as  fast  as  it  is  cut  off. 

Tiie  upper  surface  of  the  shawl  remains 
somewhat  rough — rough  enough  to  become 
soon  a  rather  dirty  article  of  dress,  from  the 
dust  which  it  would  catch  up  and  retain.  It 
is  therefore  smoothed  by  singeing.  This  very 
offensive  process  is  performed  by  a  man  who 
must  have  gone  through  a  severe  discipline 
before  he  could  endure  his  business.  He 
heats  his  iron  (which  is  like  a  very  large, 
heavy  knife,  turned  up  at  the  end)  red  hot, 
spreads  the  shawl  on  a  table  rather  larger 
tlian  itself,  and  passes  the  red-hot  iron  over 
the  surface,  with  an  even  and  not  very  rapid 
movement.  What  would  that  higyptian  dra¬ 
goman  have  said,  who,  bein^  a>ked  to  iron 
out  an  English  clergymans  white  ducks, 
burned  off  the  right  leg,  with  the  first  touch 
of  his  box-iron  ?  That  box-iron  was  not  red 
hot,  nor  anything  like  it ;  yet  there  is  no  such 
destruction  here.  There  is  only  the  brown 
dust  fizzing.  Pah!  that’s  enough  !  let  us  go 
somewhere  else. 

In  a  light  upper  room,  women  and  girls 
are  at  work,  sitting  on  low  stools,  each  with 
a  shawl  stretched  tightly  over  her  knees. 
Some  of  these  are  darning  with  the  utmost 
nicety,  any  cracks,  thin  places,  or  “  faults  ” 
in  the  fabric  ;  darning  each  in  its  exact  color. 
Some  are  putting  silk  fringes  upon  the  print¬ 
ed  shawls,  tacking  them  in  with  a  needle, 
measuring  each  length  by  eye  and  touch,  and 
then  knotting,  or,  as  it  is  called,  “  netting  ” 
tire  lengths  by  cross-ties.  One  diminutive 
girl  of  nearly  ten,  is  doing  this  with  wonder¬ 
ful  quickness,  as  she  sits  by  her  mother’s 
knee.  The  girls  do  not  come  to  work  before 
this  age :  nor  the  boys  before  twelve.  In 
i  other  rooms  women  are  seated  at  tables  or 
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leaning  over  them,  twisting  the  fringes  of 
plaid  shawls,  or  picking  out  knots  and  ble¬ 
mishes  with  pincers,  and  brushing  all  clean 
and  then  folding  them,  with  sheets  of  stiff 
pasteboard  between,  ready  for  the  final  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  hydraulic  press,  which  makes 
them  fit  for  the  shop. 

The  fabric  for  the  printed  shawls  is  light 
and  thin,  in  comparison  with  the  woven. 
The  thinness  is  various ;  from  the  barege  to 
the  lightest  gossamer  that  will  bear  the 
pressure  of  the  block.  The  whole  import¬ 
ance  of  the  production  consists  in  the  print¬ 
ing  ;  for  the  fabric  is  simple  and  common 
enough.  A  man  can  weave  ten  yards  per 
day  of  the  bardge ;  and  the  silk  gauze,  striped 
or  plain,  requires  no  particular  remark. 

The  designing  is  done  with  the  same  paina 
and  cure  as  for  the  genuine  shawl,  but  the 
range  of  subjects  is  larger.  While  something 
of  the  Oriental  character  of  the  shawl  pat¬ 
terns  must  be  preserved,  much  of  the  beauty 
of  F rcnch  figured  silks  and  brocades  and  em¬ 
broidery  may  be  admitted.  Thus  the  design¬ 
ing  and  coloring-rooms  contain  much  that 
pleases  the  eye,  though  one  does  not  see  there 
the  means  and  appliances  which  fill  some 
apartment  or  another  of  Birmingham  facto¬ 
ries — the  ciists  from  the  antique,  the  volumes 
of  plates,  the  flower  in  water,  and  so  on. 
'fhe  preparation  of  the  blocks  for  printing, 
and  yet  more  the  application  of  them,  re¬ 
minded  us  of  the  paper-staining,  which  we 
had  certainly  never  thought  of  before  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  shawls.  The  wood  used  is  lime- 
wood.  Some  of  the  blocks  are  chiselled  and 
picked  out,  like  those  of  the  paper-stainer. 
The  cast-blocks  are  more  curious.  A  punch 
is  used,  the  point  or  needle  of  which  is  kept 
hot  by  a  flame,  from  which  the  workman’s 
head  is  defended  by  a  shield  of  metal.  He 
burns  holes  by  puncturing  with  this  hot 
needle  along  all  the  outlines  of  the  block  he 
holds  in  his  hands,  much  as  a  little  child 
pricks  outlines  on  paper  on  a  horse- hair  chair- 
bottom.  There  is  a  groove  along  the  face  of 
each  block,  to  allow  the  metal  to  run  in.  The 
burned  blocks  are  screwed  tight  in  a  press, 
their  joined  tops  forming  a  saucer,  into  which 
the  molten  metal  (composed  of  tin,  bismuth, 
and  lead)  is  poured.  In  it  goes,  and  down  the 
grooves,  penetrating  into  all  the  burnt  holes ; 
and,  of  course,  when  cool,  furnishing  a  cast 
of  the  patterns  desired,  in  the  form  of  upright 
thorns  or  spikes  on  a  metallic  ground  or 
plate.  These  plates  are  filed  smooth  at  the 
back,  and  fixed  on  wood,  and  you  have  the 


blocks  ready  to  print  from  ;  one  representing 
one  color,  another  another,  and  so  on,  till 
the  plates  for  a  single  shawl  of  many  colors 
may  mount  up  in  value  to  a  very  large  sum. 

Before  printing,  the  fabric  has  been  well 
washed  ;  the  barege  being  passed,  by  machi¬ 
nery,  over  cylinders  which  apply  and  squeeze 
out  a  wash  of  soap,  soda,  and  glue.  All 
roughnesses  had  previously  been  removed 
by  a  “  cropping  ”  machine.  After  drying, 
it  comes  to  the  printing  table,  where  it  is 
treated  much  like  a  paper-hanging.  This 
is  all  very  well ;  but  what  is  to  ^  done  in 
case  of  a  shower  of  rain?  a  not  improbable 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  shawl.  A  paper- 
hanging  would  not  stand  a  driving  rain. 
Are  ladies  imposed  upon  in  this  matter,  when 
they  are  offered  a  gay-printed  shawl  as 
wearable  out  of  doors  ?  By  no  means.  Nobody 
knows  how  it  is,  but  the  fact  is  certain  that 
a  good  steaming,  at  a  tremendous  heat,  fixes 
the  colors  by  some  chemical  action,  without 
in  the  least  hurting  their  lustre ;  so  the 
shawls  go  into  the  steaming- box,  and  come 
out  of  it  able  to  bear  us  many  washings  as 
you  please,  without  any  change  of  color. 
After  drying,  in  a  heat  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  degrees,  they  go  up  stairs  to  be  surveyed, 
fringed,  folded,  and  pressed. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  fat,  easy,  lazy 
Bokharian,  and  the  slim,  lithe,  patient  Hin¬ 
doo,  should  not  come  to  Paisley,  and  see  bow 
shawls  are  made  there.  To  the  one,  shaving 
his  camel  on  the  plain,  and  the  other,  throw¬ 
ing  his  antique  shuttle  under  the  palm,  how 
strange  would  be  the  noise,  and  the  stench, 
and  the  speed,  and  the  numbers  employed, 
and  the  amount  of  production  !  To  the  one, 
it  may  be  the  work  of  years  to  furnish  to  the 
travelling  merchant  strips  of  eight  inches 
wide,  enough  to  make  a  shawl  ;  and  to  the 
other,  the  production  of  such  an  article  is  an 
event  in  life  ;  while  here,  at  Paisley,  if  the 
pattern  requires  months,  the  weaving  of  the 
most  genuine  and  venerable  kind  occupies 
only  a  week.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
simple  and  patient  Oriental  will  be  driven  out 
of  the  market  by  us,  because  there  is  no  pro¬ 
mise,  at  present,  of  our  overtaking  their  excel¬ 
lence.  We  hope  there  will  be  room  in  the 
world  of  fashion  for  them  and  us  for  ever — 
(the  “  for  ever”  of  that  world).  We  shall 
not  go  back  to  their  methods,  and  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  they  should  come  up  to  ours ; 
so  we  shall  probably  each  go  on  in  our  own 
way,  which  is  what  everyb^y  likes  best. 
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THE  LOVES  OF  A  CHANCERY  LAWYER. 


Mb.  Sklwvn  Bolwby  was  an  elderly’ bar¬ 
rister  in  good  practice.  He  had  a  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square,  and  chambei-s  in  Stone 
Buildings,  Lincoln’s  Inn.  By  dint  of  indus¬ 
try,  perseverance,  and  a  tolerable  share  of 
impudence,  he^had  worked  his  wav  from  no¬ 
thing  into  considerable"  practice  in  ^the 
Rolls’  Court.  Secure  of  the  future,  so  far 
as  fortune  was  concerned,  he  thought  itihigh 
time  to  try  if  he  could  not  enjoy  the  present 
a  little  more  than  he^  had  hitherto'  done ; 
and  conceiving  the  fresh  sea  air  would  be 
beneficial  to  his  constitution,  Mr.  Selwyn 
Bowlhy  removed  his  household  gods  from 
Bloomsbury  Square  for  a  season,  and  set 
them  up  at  Brighton,  where  having  taken  a 
mansion  he  determined  to  disport  himself 
during  the  long  vacation. 

The  season  of  repose,  which  annually  re¬ 
leased  Mr.  Bowlhy  from  the  more  active 
discharge  of  his  professional  duties,  was  not 
always  so  welcome  to  him  as  to  many  of  his 
learned  brethren,  for,  unincumbered  by  wife 
or  children,  and  arrived  at  a  period  of  life 
when  lighter  pleasures  cease  to  charm,  he 
did  not  well  know  in  what  manner  to  dispose 
of  his  unenvied  leisure,  and  never  perhaps 
had  he  felt  time  hang  more  heavily  upon  his 
h  ands  than  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  his 
r  esidence  in  his  marine  abode.  In  all  his  life 
before  he  had  seldom  been  out  of  London 
for  any  period  longer  than  a  week  at  the 
utmost.  He  missed  his  monotonous  occupa¬ 
tions,  his  mornings  in  the  Rolls,  his  lounge 
to  his  club  in  the  afternoon,  and,  above  all, 
the  gos«p  of  his  old  professional  associates. 
In  his  solitary  walks  by  the  sea-shore,  up  the 
Clifif  and  down  it  again,  he  felt  like  a  fish  out 
of  water,  as  in  point  of  fact  he  was.  But 
there  is  in  the  air  of  Brighton  a  certain  some¬ 
thing  which  is  admirably  adapted  to  cast 
out  blue  devils.  In  season  or  out  of  season, 
the  place  has  decidedly  a  joyous  aspect.  It 
is  pleasant  to  saunter  idly  along  the  Espla¬ 
nade,  although  one’s  reveries  are  liable  to 
be  occasion^ly  disturbed  by  tarry  gentle¬ 
men,  odorous  of  bad  tobacco,  who  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  morning  would  answer  well 
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for  a  sail ;  and  the  visitor  is  rather  shocked 
at  first  by  the  graceful  alnindon  and  total 
absence  of  all  prudery,  which  characterize 
the  frequenters  of  the  bathing-place,  where 
Triton  and  Nereid  float  side  by  side  unabash¬ 
ed  by  the  proximity  of  each  other,  or  by  the 
opera-glasses,  which,  for  the  better  observa¬ 
tion  of  their  aquatic  gambols,  are  levelled  at 
them  from  the  crowded  shore.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  little  desa^imens,  the  place 
is'charming,  it  gives  one  such  a  tremendous 
appetite,  and  has  many  other  things  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  which  I  cannot  stay  to  enumer¬ 
ate. 

“  I  find  the  sea-air  suits  me  admirably,” 
soliloquized  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  as  be  swal¬ 
lowed  his  third  cup  of  tea,  and  cast  a  glance 
at  the  breakfast- table,  late  so  trimly  spread, 
which  his  ravages  had  converted  into  a 
desert.  “  But  then  it  seems  deuced  solitary 
since  I’ve  come  down,  I  have  not  seen  a 
face — ”  Tlie  lawyer’s  matin  reverie  was  cut 
short  by  the  sharp  rat-tat  at  the  door  of  the 
postman ;  and  he  forthwith  proceeded  by 
the  aid  of  a  double  gold  eye-glass  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  correspondence,  which,  ranged  in 
due  order  upon  a  salver,  his  domestic  had 
brought  into  the  room  and  placed  upon  the 
table  before  bim. 

While  Mr.  Bowlby  is  reading  his  letters  I 
may  as  well  descril^  him,  not  that  it  is  in 
the  least  worth  while,  but  my  fair  readers 
may  wish  to  know  something  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
destined  ere  long  (I  u.se  of  course  a  meta¬ 
phorical  expression)  to  play  the  devil  with 
so  many  individuals  of  their  enchanting  sex. 

My  hero  was  not  what  is  commonly  called 
a  handsome  man,  his  appearance  was  far 
from  prepossessing,  with  a  skin  very  much 
resembling  parchment  in  its  texture  and  hue, 
a  mouth  not  unlike  a  certain  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor’s,  and  a  nose  of  the  order  denominated 
snub;  he  would  have  been  as  ugly  as  John 
Wilkes  himself  but  for  his  eyes,  which  spark¬ 
led  with  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  and  viva¬ 
city  under  a  tolerably  capacious  brow,  the 
crown  whereof  was  completely  bald.  His 
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6gure  was  rather  stooped  ;  he  wore  Welling¬ 
ton  boots  much  too  large  for  him,  and  was 
always  attired  carefully  in  raiment  of  shining 
black.  He  shuffled  as  he  walked,  and  showed 
all  his  teeth  as  he  smiled,  and  voila,  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn  Bowlby. 

Whatever  may  be  the  reason,  the  fair  sex 
at  Brighton  are  in  a  decided  majority;  the 
presence  of  a  cavalry  regiment  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  may  have  something  to  do  with  it — 
I  cannot  say.  There  are  children,  too,  in 
immense  quantities,  as  well  as  ladies,  but, 
odd  enough,  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
latter  are  elderly  and  unmarried.  The  sen¬ 
sation  which  was  caused  among  the  ladies  of 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  by  the  sudden  advent 
at  court  of  a  pair  of  whiskers,  can  scarcely 
have  exceeded  the  agitation  produced  by  the 
appearance  of  a  strange  gentleman  at  Brigh¬ 
ton.  Those  only  who  have  suffered  from 
the  lamentable  dearth  of  “desirables”  at 
such  places,  can<  appreciate  the  sen.sation 
excited  by  the  advent  of  a  “new  man.” 

Affectionate  mothers  who  in  public  never 
can  bring  themselves  to  endure  the  idea  of 
patting  with  the  dear  girls,  but  who  are  yet 
quite  willing  to  foist  them  upon  any  one  who 
will  take  them  off  their  hands  in  private, 
and,  from  behind  the  muslin  of  their  window- 
curtains,  look  upon  the  new  arrival  as  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  providential  interposition  in  their  fa¬ 
vor,  and  proceed  immediately  to  make  such 
arrangements  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
prize,  as  the  position  ana  exigencies  of  their 
families  demand.  Meanwhile,  the  “arrival” 
walks  forth  in  profound  unconsciousness  of 
the  machinations  of  which  he  is  the  object. 
Such  moments  os  these,  could  he  only  enjoy 
the  consciousness  of  his  triumph,  are  per¬ 
haps  the  proudest  in  a  single  gentleman’s 
whole  life.  It  is  at  such  a  time  he  appears 
to  the  most  advantage ;  his  merits  are  indis¬ 
putable.  Nor  does  a  malicious  whisper  dis¬ 
turb  the  serenity  of  bis  repose,  save  perhaps 
the  anathema  of  Mrs.  Brown  levelled  at  the 
head  of  the  matron  Jones,  her  neighbor,  for 
making  what  she  calls  indelicate  advances  to 
the  stranger. 

The  appearance,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Selwyn 
Bowlby  had  not  been  unnoticed ;  managing 
matrons  peeped  at  him  from  behind  the  cur¬ 
tains  as  he  lounged  along  the  King’s  Hoad  ; 
spinsters  cast  admiring  glances  upon  him ; 
and  the  five  tall  Miss  ^ckets,  with  that  ex¬ 
emplary  but  keen  old  Scotch  gentlewoman, 
their  mother,  debated  in  full  family  conclave 
how  they  should  manage  to  inveigle  the  un¬ 
wary  stranger  into  their  drawing-room  in 
Regency  Square,  for  it  had  somehow  reached 


them  that  the  man  of  law  was  well  to  do  in 
the  world,  that  he  had  determined  to  make 
Brighton  his  head-quarters  for  a  time,  so  the 
five  tall  Miss  Rockets  thought  they  might 
easily  secure  the  prize  before  it  became  an 
object  of  public  competition. 

Alas,  there  were  other  young  women  at 
that  time  quite  us  keenly  alive  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  comfortable  worldly  position  as 
the  fine  Miss  Rockets. 

“  Is  he  not  a  very  gentlemanly-looking 
person?”  was  the  remark  of  Miss  Julia  Wi- 
thermay  to  her  friend  and  confidant.  Miss 
Pybus,  as  those  two  young  ladies  passed 
near  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  who,  with  his  bands 
crossed  behind  him,  was  enjoying  his  matu¬ 
tinal  ramble  by  the  sea-shore. 

“  Who  do  you  mean,  dear  ?  not  that  elder¬ 
ly  gentleman  in  the  white  tie,  with  the 
brown  umbrella.” 

“  Yes,  but  don’t  call  him  old  ;  he  is  any¬ 
thing  but  that,”  replied  Miss  Julia  in  a  de¬ 
precating  tone. 

“  Why,  he’s  fifty  if  he’s  a  day ;  his  whis¬ 
kers  are  gray,  and  the  end  of  his  nose  is 
red — he’s  a  regular  Guy,  I  do  declare  !”  res¬ 
ponded  Miss  Pybus,  who  was  a  young  lady 
of  a  lively  temperament,  with  a  turn  for  sa¬ 
tire. 

“  He  has  got  three  thousand  a  year,  a 
house  in  town,  drives  his  carriage, — and 
wants  a  wife.” 

“  How  did  you  find  all  that  out  in  so  short 
a  time,  you  dear,  sentimental,  lack-a-daisical 
creature  ;  who’d  have  thought  of  you  taking 
any  interest  in  such  matters  ?”  replied  Miss 
Pybus  to.ssing  her  head. 

It  would  unquestionably  have  been  much 
more  prudent,  if  the  sedate  Miss  Withermay 
had  kept  to  herself  the  information  thus  in¬ 
cautiously  imparted,  for  no  sooner  did  Miss 
Pybus — who,  under  a  brusque  off- band  man¬ 
ner,  had  a  keen  eye  to  business — reach  home, 
than  she  proceeded  to  acquaint  her  mother 
with  what  she  had  heard,  adding  her  assured 
conviction  that  the  artful  Julia  bad  a  furtive 
design  against  the  heart  and  liberty  of  the 
unsuspicious  stranger,  which  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  frustrate,  “  as  if  an  old  thing  like 
her  had  any  chance  of  being  married.  Why  a 
husband  would  frighten  her  out  of  her  senses, 
she’s  so  nervous,’’  Miss  Pybus  said,  throwing 
a  glance  at  the  mirror,  which  reflected  a  not 
uncomely  set  of  features. 

The  result  of  this  conversation,  as  well  as 
of  one  somewhat  similar  which  bad  taken 
place  nearly  about  the  same  time  between 
Miss  Withermay  and  her  august  parent,  was, 
that  among  the  letters  which  we  left  the  law- 
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yer  about  to  inspect,  there  were  two  tiny  ob¬ 
long  notes,  written,  with  the  privity  and  con¬ 
sent  of  her  respective  mamma,  by  each  of 
the  young  ladies,  in  which  the  company  of 
Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  was  requested  at  a 
small  party  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  invitations  were 
for  different  days,  or  Mr.  Bowlby  could  not 
have  accepted  them  both,  as  he  did  without 
the  least  hesitation,  congratulating  himself 
the  while  upon  so  unexpected  a  relief  to  the 
monotonous  routine  of  his  maritime  existence. 

“  Who  shall  I  enounce,  sir  ?”  said  a  page 
in  a  green  suit  eruptive  with  buttons,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  lawyer’s  hat,  and  preceding  him  to 
the  drawing-room  door.  And  Mr.  Selwyn 
Bowlby,  having  given  his  name,  found  him¬ 
self  without  further  ceremony  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  kind  hostess  and  her  graceful,  ac¬ 
complished  daughter. 

I  have  used  the  above  epithets  advisedly ; 
to  have  called  my  heorine  lovely,  would  have 
been  a  mistake,  she  was  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
of  mature  age  and  a  delicate  constitution. 
Miss  Witbermay  was  a  frail — I  meant  to  have 
said  a  fragile — creature,  devoted  to  the  el¬ 
egant  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  &ne  arts, 
but  not  averse  to  matrimony,  provided  an 
eligible  opportunity  for  entering  into  that 
condition  should  present  itself;  pretensions 
to  beauty  she  had  none  whatever,  indeed 
Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby,  as  he  threw  a  glance 
over  the  company,  thought  he  had  seldom 
seen  assembled  in  one  apartment  so  many 
elderly  females  of  an  unprepossessing  exte¬ 
rior  (for  Julia  was  by  far  too  wily  a  tactician 
to  invite  any  one  she  considered  dangerous), 
but  like  a  man  of  sense,  as  he  was,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  enjoy 
himself  as  much  as  it  was  possible  under 
circumstances  apparently  so  disadvantage¬ 
ous. 

I  shall  not  stay  to  describe  the  platitudes 
of  a  small  early-part^  ;  which  of  my  readers 
has  not  at  some  period  of  bis  existence  ex¬ 
perienced  them  ?  Tea  was  handed  round  ; 
Miss  Withermay  discussed  aesthetics  with  Mr. 
Selwyn  Bowlby  as  be  partook  of  that  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  talked  about  Tennyson’s  poetry, 
which  she  understood  as  much  as  the  distin¬ 
guished  author  himself,  until  it  was  time  to 
separate,  and  the  lawyer  took  bis  leave  ra¬ 
ther  bored  than  otherwise,  although  he  was 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  evince  aught 
but  satisfaction  at  the  evening’s  entertain¬ 
ment. 

Miss  Withermay  went  to  bed  under  the 
impression  she  had  made  a  conquest;  she 
dreamed  of  orange-flowers,  lace  veils,  and 


mansions  in  Bloomsbury  Square.  Peace  to 
her  virgin  slumbers  1 

When  the  evening  arrived,  upon  which 
Mr.  Bowlby  was  to  participate  in  the  Pybus 
hospitality,  a  different  scene  awaited  him. 
Miss  Pybus  was  a  dashing  person,  verging 
towards  forty.  She  had  had  no  end  of  of¬ 
fers  ;  but  she  set  too  high  a  value  upon  her 
charms  to  let  them  go  for  nothing ;  and  as 
no  adorer  had  hitherto  been  able  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  Captain  Pybus,  her  fa¬ 
ther,  in  regard  of  settlement,  one  after  an¬ 
other  they  were  dismissed,  and  she  was  in 
the  market  still  ready  for  anything  good  that 
might  turn  up.  Miss  Pybus  being  what  is 
called  a  fast  young  lady,  was  fond  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  military  men,  so  that  when  Mr.  Sel¬ 
wyn  Bowlby  made  his  entre,  he  found  the 
drawing-room  filled  with  dragoons.  There 
were  none  but  married  ladies  present ;  Miss 
Pybus  had  the  game  altogether  in  her  own 
hands,  and  it  would  have  done  your  heart 
good,  fair  reader,  to  see  how  dexterously  she 
played  it.  The  tendency  of  cavalry  officers  to 
flirtation  is  proverbial ;  their  aversion  to  mat¬ 
rimony  is  well  known.  Miss  Pybus  liked  to 
be  flirted  with,  but  she  was  most  anxious  to 
be  married,  so  she  threw  over  Captain  Jen- 
kenson,  a  handsome  warrior,  six  feet  high, 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  his  con¬ 
versation,  and  monopolized  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowl¬ 
by,  who,  poor  man,  felt  himself  intensely 
flattered  by  a  preference  so  obvious,  and 
thought  he  had  never  met  with  a  creature 
more  bewitching  than  Miss  Pybus. 

Thus  introduced  into  society,  Mr.  Bowlby 
found  his  time  no  longer  hang  heavily  on 
hand.  He  was  frequently  present  at  the  aes¬ 
thetic  teas  of  the  demure  Miss  Withermay, 
and  he  was  more  frequently  still  a  participa¬ 
tor  in  the  less  intellectual  and  refined  festivi¬ 
ties,  whereof  the  lively  Miss  Pybus  was  the 
dispenser. 

Happy  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  !  Was  ever 
chancery  lawyer  more  suddenly  in  request? 
Like  Lord  Byron,  he  had  wakened  to  find  him¬ 
self  famous.  So  dexterously  and  with  such 
true  feminine  tact  had  the  rival  belles  con¬ 
trived  their  proceedings  that  neither  had  the 
most  remote  idea  of  the  game  played  by  the 
other.  Each  thought  herself  secure  of  the  prize. 

“  Susan,”  said  Captain  Pybus  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  one  morning  at  breakfast,  “  suppose  we 
get  up  a  little  picnic  party  to  the  Dyke,  and 
ask  the  Withermays  and — ” 

Good  gracious,  papa,  you  surely  are  not 
serious ;  such  weather  as  this — ” 

“Never  saw  finer  in  my  life,”  the  captain  said. 

“  With  such  an  east  wind  ?  why,  you  ’ll 
I  get  your  death  of  rheumatism.” 
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“  How  careful  the  fppsy  »  of  her  father,” 
thought  the  old  gentleman,  as  he  munched 
his  toast  in  silence. 

“  I  think  our  new  acquaintance  is  getting 
rather  particular  in  his  attentions,  eh,  Julia, 
my  dear  ?”  said  Mrs.  Withermay. 

The  fair  Julia  looked  up  from  her  favorite 
Tennyson,  with  a  look  of  pleased  surprise. 

“  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know,  mamma ;  he 
seems  a  most  agreeable,  gentlemanly  man.” 

"  1  hope  you  intend  to  accept  him,  Julia  ; 
from  all  1  hear  the  match  would  be  a  most 
advantageous  one,  and  you  seem  to  have  the 
held  all  to  yourself.” 

“  I  shall  refer  him  to  you,  mamma,  as  a 
matter  of  course,”  was  the  sage  reply* 

“  He  has  never  said  anything  to  you,  my 
dear,  which  would  lead  you  to  suppose  be 
meditated  a  proposal,  has  he,  Julia?  ’ 

“  Why,  no,  not  exactly.  But  his  looks  are 
eloquent,  and  1  think  1  heard  him  sigh  twice 
os  he  drank  his  hfth  cup  of  tea  last  night.” 

“  Well,  take  care  you  don’t  let  him  slip 
through  your  fingers  as  that  great  Captain 
O’Ryan  did,  who  dangled  after  you  so  long.” 

Miss  Withermay,  uttering  a  plaintive  sigh 
at  this  touching  recollection,  resumed  her 
perusal  of  “  Locksley  Hall.” 

Now  there  chanced  at  this  period  to  be 
resident  at  Brighton  a  certain  rich  merchant, 
whose  name  was  Fodder.  This  gentleman 
had  a  handsome  house  in  Sussex  Square, 
where  he  resided  with  his  sister,  a  lady  of 
mature  age  and  fading  charms  ;  but  who, 
like  the  five  Miss  Rockets,  Miss  Withermay, 
and  her  rival,  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
enter  upon  the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  pro¬ 
vided  a  favorable  opportunity  should  pre¬ 
sent  itself.  Mr.  Fodder  had  a  brother  in 
London,  an  eminent  solicitor  in  extensive  busi¬ 
ness,  and  be,  coming  down  one  day  to 
Brighton,  in  order  to  consult  the  chancery 
barrister,  whose  client  he  was,  dined,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  the  fraternal  residence 
in  Sussex  Square. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  not  many  days,  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  found 
himself  a  cherished  guest,  with  his  legs  un¬ 
der  the  Fodder  mahogany,  and  by  his  side  a 
lady,  who,  although  by  no  means  so  good 
looking  as  his  fair  friend.  Miss  Fybus,  yet 
was  not  surpassed  by  that  young  lady  in  the 
little  delicate  attentions  which  none  know 
how  to  pay  so  dexterously  as  a  woman,  espe¬ 
cially  wrfien  she  has  arrived  at  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  thinks  of  “  now  or  never.” 

Mr.  Fodder,  though  an  estimable  man, 
was  not  showy.  He  would  never  have  been 
selected  by  the  ladies’  patronesses  at  Al- 


mack’s  to  make  one  in  a  fancy  quadrille ; 
be  was  short  and  stout,  with  a  shiny  bald 
head,  little  pig-eyes,  and  a  broad  nose  with 
nostrils  like  a  pointer.  His  clothes  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  put  on  him  by  the 
aid  of  a  pitchfork.  His  coat  was  black  and 
roomy,  with  capacious  pockets  in  the  rear, 
into  which,  when  on  Change,  it  was  his  cus¬ 
tom  to  thrust  his  hands.  His  inexpressibles 
were  very  much  too  short,  and  his  shoes 
greatly  too  large  for  him.  What  little  bit  of 
neck  he  had  was  decorated  by  a  white  tie, 
and  his  pudgy  chest  was  cased  in  vesture  of 
black  satin.  His  daughter  was  evidently  his 
I  own  child.  No  one  who  looked  at  her  could 
entertain  even  a  passing  doubt  on  that  point. 

There  are  many  interesting  young  persons 
who  think  they  look  well  by  moonlight.  The 
'  fair  Julia  Withermay  was  of  this  number  ; 
and  as  it  was  just  about  the  time  when  the 
red  round  harvest-moon  came  rolling  up  out 
of  the  sea,  casting  a  long  track  of  light 
across  the  waves,  which  trembled  beneath, 
that  this  young  lady  began  to  take  frequent 
walks  along  the  esplanade  in  front  of  the 
Bedford  Hotel,  accompanied  by  her  worthy 
parent. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  these  pleas¬ 
ant  rambles  that  she  encountered  Mr.  Sel¬ 
wyn  Bowlby,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
nearly  a  fortnight. 

“  Beautiful  evening,  madam,”  the  lawyer 
said,  as  he  politely  accosted  the  ladies. 

“Is  it  not  lovely?  how  fair  the  waters 
look  beneath  the  moon,”  replied  the  spinster, 
turning  pensively  towards  the  sea. 

The  lawyer  rubbed  his  bands,  and  looked 
by  turns  at  Miss  Withermay  and  the  moon, 
but  he  said  nothing,  for  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

The  experienced  matron  came  to  his  relief. 

“  We  are  making  up  a  little  party  for  the 
Races  next  week,  Mr.  Bowlby,  and  if  you 
would  join  us  we  should  be  delighted,”  she 
said. 

The  little  lawyer  expressed  his  grateful 
sense  of  the  honor  thus  offered,  but  replied 
with  a  smile,  that  he  thought  he  was  getting 
rather  too  old  for  such  amusements. 

“  I  leave  them  to  my  juniors  now,  mad¬ 
am,”  he  said,  as  he  bade  the  ladies  good 
night. 

Next  morning,  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  re¬ 
ceived  the  prettiest  little  “  billet”  that  was 
ever  seen.  The  envelope  had  pink  edges, 
and  upon  the  seal  there  was  engraven  a  Cu¬ 
pid  rampant. 

Here  is  a  copy  : — 

“  Mr  DEAR  Sir, 

“  My  father  hopes  you  will  give  us  the 
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pleasure  of  your  company  upon  Thursday 
next  to  go  to  the  Races.  We  shall  have  an 
agreeable  party.  Captain  Jenkenson  takes 
us  in  his  drag,  and  I  have  kept  an  inside 
seat  for  you. 

“  Very  truly  yours, 

“Amelia  Ptbcs.” 

Thrice  happy  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby ;  but 
what  a  dilemma — be  wished  he  had  not  met 
the  Withermays,  or  if  he  had,  that  they  had 
not  invited  him.  He  did  not  like  to  refuse, 
but  he  felt  the  difficulty  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  of  accepting,  so  be  sate  down  and 
wrote  a  note,  expressing  his  profound  regret 
that  he  was  engaged. 

The  day  of  the  Goodwood  Races  arrived 
in  due  course,  and  a  lovelier  morning  never 
shone.  The  scene  was  splendid  ;  but  even 
if  1  could  I  would  not  describe  it.  There  was 
Miss  Pybus — arrayed  like  Solomon  in  all  his 
glory — in  a  new  silk  dress,  and  a  killing  bon¬ 
net  fresh  from  London.  There,  too,  was 
Miss  Withermay,  with  a  select  party  of  eld¬ 
erly  spinsters  and  antiquated  beaux ;  and 
there,  too — my  pen  trembles  as  I  record  the 
fact — there,  in  a  dark  green  britzka,  drawn 
by  gray  horses,  a  coachman  in  a  cauliflower 
wig  on  the  box,  and  two  Jeameses  in  plush 
holding  on  behind, — heavens  and  earth  ! — 
there  was  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby  by  the  side  of 
the  amiable  Miss  Podder. 

In  such  a  place  it  was  ^‘•xt  to  impossible 


the  parties  should  not  meet ;  meet  they  did 
— greetings  were  interchanged,  and  explana¬ 
tions  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Mr. 
Bowlby  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  his 
friends,  &c.,  to  come  and  see  the  Race. 

Until  this  moment  neither  of  our  two 
friends  had  the  least  idea  of  the  other’s  pro¬ 
ceedings — each  of  them  thought  she  had 
the  prize  entirely  in  her  own  hands  ;  and 
here,  almost  in  the  moment  of  victory,  it  was 
apparently  snatched  from  their  grasp  by  an 
interloper — a  tawdry,  overdressed  noufjeau 
riche.  What  a  galling  humiliation  ! 

“Artful  creature,  Julia  Withermay  ;  she’s 
as  deep  as  a  well,”  Miss  Pybus  said  to  the 
dragoon  by  her  side. 

“  Yeth,  very,”  replied  Captain  Jenkenson. 

“  His  nose  is  certainly  red  ;  and  he  is  de¬ 
cidedly  elderly,”  said  Miss  Withermay,  with 
a  pensive  sigh. 

It  WHS  about  the  commencement  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  November  term,  that  the  Morning  Post 
contained  an  announcement,  in  the  usual 
terms,  of  Mr.  Selwyn  Bowlby’s  marriage  to 
the  daughter  of  Absalom  Podder,  Esq.,  of 
Sussex  Square ;  and  although  ever  since 
that  period  I  have  carefully  examined  the 
Brighton  papers,  I  have  seen  no  case  of  sui¬ 
cide  recorded  in  their  columns  ;  but  the  very 
last  time  I  visited  that  watering-place,  I  saw 
an  angelic  creature  opposite  the  Bedford 
looking  at  the  moon — perhaps  it  was  Miss 
W’ithermay — she  may  be  there  still. 


EXAGGERATION. 


We  wonder  what  would  be  thought  of  a 
person  who  deliberately  loaded  and  fired  a 
forty-pounder  to  kill  a  bluebottle,  or  who  beg¬ 
ged  the  loan  of  a  sack  to  carry  home  a  pot¬ 
tle  of  strawberries  in.  What  would  be  our 
opinion  of  any  one  who  employed  a  sledge¬ 
hammer  to  drive  a  tack,  or  who  purchased  a 
quarter  of  oats  to  fill  a  nose-bag ;  why,  we 
should  undoubtedly  believe  him  to  be  in  no 
state  to  make  a  will,  and  question  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  going  at  large.  Yet  we  find 
greater  innovations  of  consistency  committed 
every  day  as  regards  the  purpose  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  language,  without  our  conceiving  any 


direct  notion  that  the  parties  indulging  in 
such,  are  fitting  candidate  for  election  at  St. 
Luke’s. 

The  habit  of  exaggeration  in  language  is  a 
characteristic  in  many  people,  which  appears 
to  us  to  afford  a  truer  index  of  their  general 
qualities  than  is  ordinarily  observed.  A  great 
depth  in  any  faculty,  or  acute  intensity 
of  any  feeling,  is  seldom  possessed  by  those 
who  invariably  use  the  most  imposing  words 
they  can  find  to  express  their  opinions  and 
sentiments.  The  stereotyped  grandiloquence 
and  florid  warmth  ''f  tone  used  by  them  in 
discussing  simple  matters,  or  relating  simple 
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incidents,  are  to  our  matter-of-fact  organiza¬ 
tion,  little  beyond  the  flourishing  of  drum  and 
trumpet,  which  upon  close  investigation  is 
found  to  be  the  issue  of  sheepskin,  brass,  and 
common  atmosphere.  Some  people’s  tongues 
are  eternally  emulating  the  frog  in  the  old 
fable,  and  always  straining  into  an  ox — a 
state  of  verbal  inflation  alike  ridiculous  and 
false.  There  are  thoee  who  never  experience 
a  moderate  and  occasional  degree  of  pain, 
but  they  speak  of  it  as  a  “  splitting”  head¬ 
ache,  an  “  awful”  spasm,  or  “  dreadful”  tor¬ 
ture.  If  they  meet  with  a  slight  incision  of 
the  skin,  they  have  “  cut  their  finger  to  the 
bone ;”  the  application  of  a  mustard  poultice 
for  five  minutes  never  fails  to  “flay  them 
alive ;”  a  common  cold  is  mentioned  seriously 
as  a  “  most  violent  influenza and  a  week 
or  two  of  fever  is  recorded  as  a  “  severe  and 
frightful  illness.”  The  “  superlative”  is  the 
reigning  mood  with  them  ;  skim  milk  becomes 
Devonshire  cream,  and  small  beer  Guiness’s 
stout ;  “  superb,”  “  exquisite,”  “  wonderful,” 
“  glorious,”  “  horrible,”  “  tremendous,”  “  de¬ 
licious,”  “charming,”  “beautiful,”  “terrific,” 
“  astonishing,”  and  such  extreme  adjectives, 
hang  on  their  lips  as  plentifully  as  conjunc¬ 
tions,  and  we  often  wonder,  while  gauging 
the  narrow  calibre  of  brain  whence  the  big 
torrent  issues,  how  such  large  furniture  could 
be  found  in  such  a  small  house.  Let  these 
people  repeat  a  story  or  circumstance,  and 
you  can  hardly  detect  the  original,  they  see 
every  thing  through  a  magnifying  glass  and 
kaleidoscope  blended.  Talk  of  painting  in 
veritable  colors,  the  foreground  and  out¬ 
lines,  often  given  in  mere  words,  beat  the 
pre-Raphaelites  by  notches  ;  a  Dutch  garden 
all  tulips  and  peacocks,  or  a  summer  sunset 
all  purple  and  gold,  are  soft  and  unimposing 
compared  to  the  limning  power  of  one  of 
these  fluent  sign-painters. 

We  once  kept  account  for  a  lady,  during 
a  three-miles’  walk  through  rather  sandy 
lanes,  who  declared  herself  “  half-dead”  with 
fatigue  every  few  minutes;  and  we  found 
that  she  had  died  exactly  eleven  times  and  a 
half  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  when  she 
swallowed  cider  and  sandwiches  in  a  most 
vital  fashion,  considering  her  multiplied  state 
of  demise.  We  met  a  cottager’s  child  which 
she  rushed  up  to  and  pronounced  to  jbe  an 
“  angelic  little  cherub but  our  near-sighted 
eyes  could  only  perceive  about  as  average 
a  bread-and-butter-devouring  little  biped  as 
ever  plagued  a  mother:  then  she  informed 
us  that  ,the  view  to  the  left  was  “  grandly 
sublime,”  , though  there  was  nothing  to  elicit 
rapture  beyond  a  broad  common,  fringed 


with  a  plantation,  barely  relieved  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  with  a  very  yellow  pond,  and  still 
yellower  goslings. 

We  chanced  to  tell  this  lady  of  a  visit  we 
had  paid  to  the  Porcelmn  Works  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  and  mentioned  among  other  things,  that 
a  part  of  the  materials  used  was  ground  ani¬ 
mal  bones ;  shortly  afterward  we  were  told 
that  we  must  have  made  a  mistake  in  our  re¬ 
cital.  for  Mrs.  H.  had  repeated  our  account, 
and  impugned  our  veracity  by  declaring,  that 
cups  and  saucers  were  made  of  ground  human 
bones,  and  saying  that  we  -had  a.ssured  her 
of  the  fact.  We  informed  her  one  day  that 
a  marble  figure  just  put  up  in  a  friend’s  hall 
was  three  hundred  weight,  and  were  laugh¬ 
ed  at  soon  after  for  having  told  Mrs.  H.  that 
it  was  three  tons.  We  have  never  talked 
much  to  Mrs.  H.  since  these  florid  mistakes. 

An  elderly  gentleman  amuses  me  very 
often,  by  his  description  of  his  only  son. 
The  young  man,  according  to  his  papa’s  por¬ 
traying,  is  an  “  immense  genius,” — indeed 
his  “  mind  is  too  much  for  his  body  his 
abilities  are  in  fact  so  great  that  they  do  not 
know  what  he  is  fit  for  ;  he  “  plays  divinely 
“  sings  exquisitely,”  and  “  possesses  the  poet’s 
inspiration  in  a  wonderful  degree if  he 
lives  long  enough  he  will  “  do  something 
very  grand and  withal,  he  is  “  so  del¬ 
icate  in  constitution  that  he  can  hardly  bear 
the  wind  to  blow  on  him.”  These  are  the 
doting  sire’s  own  words,  but  we  should,  in 
giving  a  candid  opinion  of  the  youth,  use 
less  elevated  language,  and  say  that  he  is 
nothing  more  than  a  spruce  fir,  entered  and 
labelled  in  his  pa’s  grand  conservator}’  as  a 
cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  and  as  for  his  “delicate 
constitution,”  it  seems  to  stand  pretty  well 
under  an  unlimited  amount  of  large  dissipa¬ 
tions  and  “  small  hours.” 

Now  these  people  are  but  types  of  a  class. 

We  meet. with  these  inflated  exaggerations  in 
manifold  shapes — from  the  Prime  Minister  to 
the  pot-boy,  from  the  political  leader  writer  to 
the  hist-dying-speech-and-confession  inditer, 
from  the  continentally-educated  duchess  to 
the  A-B-C-less  scullery-maid  ;  there  seems  a 
natural  tendency  in  many  to  verbal  apoplexy, 
and  we  wonder  some  imaginations  are  not 
found  dead  in  their  beds.  Our  public  press 
teems  with  this  exaggeration  as  much  as  our 
private  parties.  We  should  like  to  know  how 
many  “  great  national  crises,”  how  many 
“  awful  and  eventful  epochs,”  ^how  many 
vergings  on  “  desperate  revolutions,”  and  how 
many  “  most  serious  and  fatal  consequences 
to  the  country”  have  occurred  in  the  news¬ 
paper  columns  during  our  recollection  ?  Yet 
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St.  Paul’s  stands  where  it  always  did,  and 
exiled  royal  foxes  seek  old  England  as  the 
safest  cover  they  can  run  into.  We  should 
like  to  know  how  many  reviewers  have  held 
up  the  “  coming  genius  of  the  age,”  and 
pointed  attention  to  the  *'  most  distinguished 
writer  in  English  literature  how  many  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  pronounced  as  the  “  finest 
work  that  has  appeared  for  many  years 
and  ^et  we  often  come  across  some  of  these 
sterling  productions  in  partnership  with  the 
trunk-maker’s  paste.  We  should  like  to  have 
the  sum  total  of  domestic  hyperboles,  such 
as  being  “  as  hot  as  fire,”  “  as  black  as  a 
coal,”  being  “  delighted  and  charmed”  to  see 
a  tenth-rate  acquaintance,  and  being  “  deeply 
distressed”  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Robinsons 
seventh  child  has  fallen  sick  of  too  much  pud¬ 
ding.  What  a  census  of  illuminated  “  figures”  ! 
we  should  have  to  wade  through,  and  what 
outrageous  fibs.  We  have  no  great  objection 
to  a  respectable  “  white  lie”  now  and  then, 
such  a  judicious  bit  of  coloring  often  gives 
valuable  relief  to  a  bit  of  domestic  “  Rem¬ 
brandt,”  and  dispels  the  gloom  of  a  household 
“  Salvator  Rosa but  we  do  not  admire  the 
silly  and  superfluous  indulgence  in  lies  that 
bear  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

Not  that  we  are  advocates  for  drab-colored 
sermons  or  pale  gray  philosophy  solely.  We 
can  enjoy  the  true-blue  love-letter,  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  deep  scarlet  burst  of  enthusi¬ 
asm,  as  much  as  any  Parnassus-climbing 
idiot ;  but  we  cerUunly  quarrel  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  mode  of  speech  adopted  by  those  who 
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deal  so  widely  in  the  bij^  ”  words”  of  the 
dictionary,  without  attaching  to  those  words 
the  slightest  portion  of  their  meanintf.  The 
“  flowers  of  rhetoric”  are  only  acceptable 
when  backed  by  the  evergreens  of  Truth  and 
Sense.  The  habit  of  exagjjeration  in  lan¬ 
guage  should  be  guarded  against ;  it  misleads 
the  credulous  and  oflends  ^e  perceptive  ;  it 
imposes  on  us  the  society  of  a  balloon,  when 
a  moderately- sized  skull  would  fill  the  place 
much  better  ;  it  begets  much  evil  in  promis¬ 
ing  what  it  cannot  perform,  and  we  have 
often  found  the  most  glowing  declarations  of 
intended  good  service  end  in  mere  Irish  vows. 
Those  who,  when  we  ask  a  favor,  aflfirm'they 
will  do  it,  “  cost  what  it  may,”  and  though 
they  may  have  to  “  move  heaven  and  earth,” 
are  never  found  by  us  to  be  so  likely  to  confer 
it  as  a  certmn  ste^y  person  we  could  name, 
who  says  he  will  “  do  it  if  he  can.”  Strong 
exaggeration  in  every  day  language  should 
be  avoided,  we  think,  as  being  mentally  un¬ 
healthy,  and  conversationally  wearying.  A 
straightforward  intention  in  speech  is  as  grate¬ 
ful  to  associates  as  well  ordered  dress,  and 
we  feel  as  much  doubt  and  dislike  in  talking 
to  one  who,  with  very  inferior  intellect,  flings 
all  sorts  of  loquacious  yeast  in  our  ears,  as 
we  should  in  grasping  an  unwashed,  coarse 
hand,  covered  with  paste  rings.  Now,  kind 
reader,  we  have  filled  up  the  “  hour  before 
mom”  with  our  pen-and-ink  dreaming,  and  if 
we  express  an  earnest  hope  that  it  is  for  your 
amusement,  pray  don’t  accuse  us  of  Exag¬ 
geration.  E.  C. 


The  Hospitals  of  London. — “  London  | 
contains,”  says  the  Lancet,  “for  its  three 
millions  of  inhabitants,  thirteen  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  all  of  them  well  appointed  with  every 
appliance  for  the  relief  of  suflering  humanity. 
The  thirteen  hospitals  possess  a  collective 
staff  of  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  physicians  and  surgeons, 
all  of  whom  we  must  suppose  to  be  fitted  for 
the  highest  duties  of  the  profession.  Besides 
the  accredited  medical  staff  of  each  hospital, 
at  least  an  equal  number  of  qualified  medical 
practitioners  are  attached  to  them  as  resident 
medical  officers,  pathologists,  registrars,  and 
assistants  of  various  kinds.  The  poor  per¬ 
sons  and  others — for  all  hospital  patients  are 
not  poor — seeking  relief  from  our  hospital 


system,  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand 
annually.  We  have  extracted  this  amount, 
without  any  wish  to  exaggerate,  from  the 
best  returns,  as  furnished  by  the  hospitals 
themselves.  The  figures  will  be  accredited 
when  we  state,  that  the  largest  of  our  noso- 
comical  establishments,  the  Royal  Hospital 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  succors  nearly  five  thou¬ 
sand  five  hundred  in-patients  annually,  and 
that  its  in  and  out  patients  nearly  reach 
eighty  thousand  in  the  year.  Yet  this  vast 
system  of  relief,  and  the  immense  amount  of 
medical  and  surgical  skill  consumed  in  its 
bestowal,  are  nearly — we  had  almost  said 
entirely — gratuitous.  Was  ever  such  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  gratuitous  toil  exhibited  as  that 
which  is  involved  in  these  figures  ?” 
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Tin  mora  important  imne*  of  the  Prem  daring 
the  laet  month  nave  lieen  as  follows; 

Cana<la  as  it  was,  is,  and  maj  be,  bj  IJeatenant- 
Colonel  Sir  Richard  11.  lionnjrcastle. 

The  principles  of  the  book  are  strictly  “  conser- 
ratire,"  and  if  there  is  any  bias  observable  in  the 
treatment  of  colonial  discussions,  it  leans  to  the  vir¬ 
tuous  side  of  “loyalty,”  the  welfare  of  Canada 
being  regarded  aa  always  subservient  to  that  of  the 
mother  country.  The  province  i^  indeed,  often 
spoken  of  as  “Transatlantic  Britain.”  Sir  Richard 
I^nnycastle,  son  of  the  well-known  mathematical 
professor  at  Woolwich,  has  already  by  his  work  on 
“  Canada  in  1841  and  1846,”  as  well  as  by  bis  long 
and  efficient  services,  made  his  name  assocuited  with 
the  history  of  the  colony.  At  his  death,  in  1848, 
he  left  the  manuscripts  which  are  now  arranged  for 
publication  by  Sir  James  £.  Alexander.  The  reader 
will  be  plea'll  with  the  style  as  well  as  with  the 
subjects  of  these  volumes,  which  contain  one  of  the 
best  accounts  we  have  of  the  recent  history  and  po¬ 
litical  state  of  Canada 

The  third  volume  of  Michaud’s  History  of  the 
Crusades,  translated  by  W.  Rolison,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  concludes  the  work. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Coleridge  liave  been 
edited  by  his  son,  Derwent  Coleridge. 

Notes  upon  Russia:  being  a  Translation  of  the 
Earliest  Account  of  that  Country,  entitled  “  Rerum 
Moscoviticarum  Commentarii,”  by  the  Baron  Sigis- 
mund  von  Herberstein.  By  R.  H.  Major. 

“  Although  not  the  first  traveller  to  Russia  who 
gave  some  account  of  wliat  he  saw  there,”  says  the 
Kxaminer,  “  Sigismund  von  Herberstein — a  shrewd 
amljossador,  who  hatl  seen  much  of  the  world — was 
the  first  who  published  an  account  of  real  note  and 
importance.  In  these  two  volumes  the  very  able 
secretary  has  executed  for  the  subscribers  to  the 
Hakluyt  Society  a  spirited  translation  of  the  repul¬ 
sive  German-latin  of  llerberstein’s  Muscovite  Com¬ 
mentaries,  prefacing  it  with  a  roost  ample  introduc¬ 
tion.  We  believe  that  a  l>ook  so  thoroughly  inter¬ 
esting  as  well  ns  valuable,  and  so  perfectly  well 
edited,  would  have  commanded  a  large  sale  had  it 
l>een  issued  to  the  general  public  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  left  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  its  popu¬ 
larity.  We  are  quite  sure,  however,  that  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Hakluyt  Society  will  multiply  extremely 
fast,  if  men  are  to  be  enticed  by  boots  so  genuine 
and  excellent  as  this.” 

Mr.  Lever  has  begun  a  new  serial  novel,  entitled 
“  The  Dodd  Family  Abroatl.” 

Miss  Catherine  Sinclair  has  published  a  new  novel, 
“ Beatrice,”  and  Julia  Kavanagh  likewise,  “Daisy 
Barns.” 


Mr.  Hazlitt  has  translated,  for  “the  Illustrated 
Library,”  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muston’s  History  of  the  Per¬ 
secution  of  the  Waldenses  or  Vaudois ;  and  has  en¬ 
titled  his  book  "The  Israel  of  the  Alps.”  To  Dr. 
Muston’s  account  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  added  some 
particulars  from  Dr.  Oilly’s  “  Narrative  of  an  Ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  Mountains  of  Piedmont,”  which  first 
aroused  the  sympathy  of  Europe  on  behalf  of  the 
sufferers  some  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  published  in  his  “  Philological  Li¬ 
brary  ”  a  translation  of  Tennemann’s  Manual  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  taking  as  the  basis  of  the 
volume  the  Rev.  Arthur  Johnson’s  edition  of  this 
work,  published  at  Oxford  in  1832.  Mr.  Morell 
performs  the  duties  of  editor.  Tennemann  was  a 
Kantian,  and  therefore  Mr.  Morell  has  wisely  added 
an  explanatory  vocabulary  of  some  of  the  principal 
Kantian  expressions.  He  has  also  incorporated  the 
additions  to  the  original  work  which  were  given 
by  Professor  Wendt  in  the  last  edition,  and  has  also 
continued  the  development  of  German  philosophy 
to  its  latest  manifestation — “’The  Will’s  Phases”  of 
tSchopenhauer  and  Plaucke.  Notices  of  several 
systems  which  have  recently  obtained  currency 
have  been  introduced,  as  those  of  Swedenborg, 
Fourier,  Pierre  Leronx,  and  Compte ;  and  Animal 
Magnetism,  and  “the  French  School  of  Mystical 
SiMiialism,”  have  careful  attention  and  record.  Re¬ 
miniscences  of  the  Burmese  War  in  1824-5-6,  is  a 
republication  of  some  sketches  which  originally  ap- 
eared  in  the  A*iatie  Journal,  and  which  the  author 
as  revived  as  being  suitable  and  acceptable  to  the 
present  English  public. 

Macfarlane's  Japan,  reprinted  handsomely  by  Mr. 
PiTXAM,  is  favorably  received  by  the  Critic: 

But  Mr.  Macfarlane  furnishes  a  very  ample,  and, 
we  presume,  accurate  picture  of  the  Ja(>anese  peo¬ 
ple  ;  of  their  science,  arts,  and  literature ;  of  their 
amusements,  manners,  and  character ;  of  their  man¬ 
ufactures  and  shipping;  of  the  animal  creation,  and 
geological  formation  and  mineral  wealth,  and  of  the 
forests  and  flowers  of  these  islands;  and  of  their 
government,  legislation,  and  religion.  He  also 
carefully  describes  the  origin  and  progress  of  Euro¬ 
pean  intercourse  with  Japan,  and  its  disastrous  ter 
mination,  and  the  geographical  character  of  the 
country ;  and  we  have,  rather  in  the  form  of  a  tra¬ 
veller’s  narrative  than  a  historian’s  essay,  a  familiar 
account  of  the  laws,  customs,  tastes,  and  propensities 
and  habits  of  the  people.  Had  Mr.  Macfarlane  not 
told  us  that  his  book  is  a  compilation  from  various 
sources,  and,  in  every  case,  honestly  acknowled^d 
the  authority  whence  he  derived  his  information, 
we  should  liave  deemed  it  to  be  the  result  of  travel 
and  personal  experience,  so  carefully  are  facts  dis¬ 
posed  in  their  proper  places,  and  so  natural  and 
evidently  truthful  is  the  descriptive  matter. 


Thackeray’s  new  novel  is  announced,  under  the 
title  of  “Henry  Esmond,  Esq.” 


Lepsius’  Letters  from  Egypt,  translated  by  Ken¬ 
neth  R.  H.  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
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The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  “  Cham¬ 
bers’s  Life  of  Burns,”  which  is  in  course  of  republi¬ 
cation  bj  the  Harpkr-s,  is  touched  upon  with  some 
discrimination  by  the  Athfiurum  : 

“The  truth  is — as  we  have  before  said, — Mr. 
Chambers,  warmed  by  hie  subject,  seeks  infomin- 
tion  with  a  drag  net, — and  though  he  does  not  fre¬ 
quently  fish  in  rich  waters,  he  is  not  unsuccessful 
in  his  fishing.  All  his  fish,  however,  in  his  opinion, 
are  salmon,  at  the  least, — while  many  of  them  seem 
to  ns  of  about  the  size,  with  the  much  approved 
savor  and  quality,  of  white  bait.” 

“  Reuben  Medlicott,”  by  M.  W.  Savage,  author 
of  the  “  Bachelor  of  the  Albany,”  which  lias  been  re¬ 
published  by  D.  Appletos  &  Co.  The  Critic  says: 

“Much  was  expected  from  the  title  of  Mr.  Sa¬ 
vage's  new  novel ;  for  though  My  Uncle  the  Curate 
had  been  a  partial  failure.  The  Bachelor  of  the 
Albany  and  The  Falcon  Family  left  a  long  and 
pleasant  memory  of  themselves,  and  it  was  hinted 
that  Reuben  ^ledlicott,  or  the  Cuming  Man,  was  to 
have  for  its  hero — Mr.  Bexjami.n  Disraeli  I  Alas! 
Reuben  is  a  poor,  silly,  vain  creature,  who  runs 
through  the  various  stages  of  j»edant,  dinner-con¬ 
versationist,  and  “stump-orator,”  ending  with  Qua¬ 
kerism,  and  the  detailed  miuute  chronicle  of  his 
fatuities  soon  becomes  simply  wearisome.” 

“  Palissy  the  Potter”  is  the  title  of  a  biography 
by  Mr.  Morley. 

Mr.  Morlet  announces  himself  as  the  author  of 
A  Defence  of  Ignorance,  and  How  to  make  Home 
UnhealHiy,  two  little  volumes  which  were  even  at¬ 
tributed  to  Miss  Martineau  in  her  eccentric  moods, 
and  the  second  of  which  ap|>eared  in  The  Examiner 
— Mr.  Morley  being  a  lively  contributor  to  that 
journal,  as  well  as  to  JlonteholJ  "Word*.  “  This 
new  biography,”  says  the  Critic,  *  of  a  small  un¬ 
known,  from  the  Fr.tnce  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
professes  to  give  an  account  of  its  hero’s  *  Iail>urs 
and  discoveries  in  art  and  science,  with  an  outline 
of  his  philosophical  doctrine;^  and  a  translation  of 
illustrative  selections  from  his  works.’  His  only 
discovery  seems  to  have  been  that  of  ‘  white  ena¬ 
mel,’  and  his  '  philosophical  doctriueb’  are  the  sheer¬ 
est  puerilities.  Altogether,  the  man  might  have 
filled  an  amusing  pa^e  in  the  Curiotitiet  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  or  a  smart  one  in  Iloutehold  ^Vords — but  two 
sizeable  volumes  about  him  is  really  too  much  of  a 
had  thing.” 

A  translation  of  the  “Louise,”  a  poem  by  Voss, 
has  apiteared.  The  Critic  remarks. of  it; — 

“Ihe  story  of  Louise  has  no  plot,  and  no  argu¬ 
ment,  nor  was  it  required  that  the  |>oet  should  give 
os  a  rhythmical  discourse,  in  order  to  exhibit  his 
genius.  A  mere  tactician  may  invent  a  story  in 
which  incident,  dangers,  and  difiiculties,  may  first 
astonish  a  reader,  and  then  be  made  to  transform 
themselves  naturally  into  tlie  common  course  of 
events;  but  only  a  mind  at  once  grand  and  general¬ 
izing,  is  able  to  throw  aside  artLtic  skill  and  en¬ 
chant  and  enchain  other  minds  by  a  power  God 
given,  that  sjieaks  at  once  and  direct  to  the  lov¬ 
ing-kindness  and  the  sym[>athies  of  men.  So  has 
spoken  V'oss  in  hia  Louise,  a  work  which  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  genuine  portraits  of 
German  domestic  life.” 

Carlyle  is  engaged  in  a  life  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  has  gone  to  Berlin  to  acquaint  himself  with 
details. 

The  report  that  the  comic  Albert  Smith  was 
drowned  ia  contradicted. 


Rambles  and  Scrambles  in  North  and  South 
America.  By  Edward  Sullivan,  Esq. 

The  Literary  Gazette  says  that  “  since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  K.  Gordon  Cumming's  stir¬ 
ring  adventures  in  South  Afrcia,  we  have  not 
read  a  more  lively  and  intelligent  book  of  wild 
travels  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  not  such  a 
tale  of  blood  and  daring,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
buffalo  chaser  are  not  so  fearful  or  novel  as  those  of 
the  lion-hunter ;  but  the  dangers  arising  from  his 
free  and  prolonged  intercourse  with  the  different 
scalpiug  tribes  of  western  Indiana  were  of  the  most 
imminent  kind  ;  and  these,  with  curious  details  of 
forest  and  prairie  life,  are  related  throughout  with 
much  shrewdness  and  vivacity.” 

The  two  numbers  containing  the  story  of  The 
Battle  of  Leipeie,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  C'hap- 
lain-General  of  the  Forces,  have  also  appi-ared. 

“  Without  any  pretension  to  original  researdi,  the 
author  gives  an  able  and  interesting  summary  of 
that  part  of  the  career  of  Napoleon,  and  the  wars 
of  Europe,  of  which  the  battle  of  Leipsic  formed 
the  concluding  and  most  conspicuous  event.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  Continent 
in  1811,  in  the  spring  of  which  year  the  fortunes 
of  Napoleon  and  the  French  empire  are  described 
os  having  reached  their  culminating  point,  the 
campaign  of  Russia,  and  the  consequent  rousing  of 
Germany  ngainst  the  Emperor,  witli  the  events  of 
1812  and  1813,  are  narrated  with  a  spirit  such  as 
might  be  exj^cted  from  the  writer  of  the  story  of 
Waterloo.  'The  present  work  lacks  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  interest,  and  unity  of  subject^  which  gave  such 
advantage  in  the  other  narrative,  but  Mr.  Gleig 
has  done  all  that  could  be  done  to  present  a  faith¬ 
ful,  graphic,  and  stirring  narrative  of  the  great 
cami>aigns  which  led  to  the  first  overthrow  of 
NaiKileon  and  his  banishment  to  Elba.” 

In  France,  a  chief  literary  novelty  is  a  govern¬ 
mental  one,  the  appearance  of  a  decree  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  ordaining  the  pre]<aration  and  nubli'  ation  of 
a  “General  Collection  of  the  Popular  Poi-try  of 
France.”  It  is  to  include  songs  and  balla<ls,  ■•horter 
and  longer,  religiou^  martial,  festal,  historical, 
legendary,  narrative,  satirical,  whether  printed  or 
nuinuscript,  or  living  merely  on  the  liiisof  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  collecting,  selecting,  editing,  transla¬ 
ting,  and  commentating,  is  to  be  entruste<l  to  a 
committee,  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  which  has  under  its  care  all  national 
matters  relating  to  the  language,  history,  and  arts 
of  France. 

Alexander  Dumas  the  Great,  who  is  now  s  riting 
his  “  Memoirs  ’’  in  the  Prette,  boldly  alleges  that  lie 
mode  Shakspeare  his  constant  study  at  the  l>egin- 
uing  of  his  literary  career.  “  When  Mai-ivady 
and  the  other  English  actors  came  to  Pari^”  he  says, 
“it  was  in  1825,  or  thereabouts.  I  went  to  ai-e 
them  every  night,  and  watched  their  style  of  [>er- 
formance.  I  liad  previously  made  a  profound  study 
of  IShakspeare.  I  had  felt  that  in  the  theatrical 
world  everything  emanates  from  him;  that  nothing 
is  to  be  compareil  to  him ;  for  that,  having  conie 
before  all  others,  he  is  as  tragic  as  Corneille,  as 
comic  as  Moliere,  as  original  os  Calderon,  as  deep  a 
thinker  as  Goethe,  as  imfiassioned  as  Bchiller.  I 
had  seen  that  his  works  contain  more  types  than  all 
tlie  others  put  together.  1  saw,  in  short,  tliut  he  is 
the  man  who  has  most  created  after  Go<l.” 

Miss  Martineau  is  writing  from  Ireland  frequent 
letters  to  the  Daily  Newt. 
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The  Athentmm  notioea,  at  len^h,  the  correepond- 
enoe  between  Lord  Mahon  an<l  .Tared  Spark^  re> 
fpecUng  the  allegi^  editorial  liberties  taken  with 
the  writings  of  Washington.  After  carefully  ana- 
Ivzing  the  history  of  the  nnatter,  the  Critic  sums  up 
the  duties  of  an  editor  thus: 

“The  truth  is,  we  repeat,  that  there  is  but  one 
safe  rule  for  an  editor  to  adopt.  If  he  is  editing 
original  papers — and  publishing  them  as  originals 
— he  must  re-produce  them  textiially  and  literally. 
A  low  word  often  inTolves  a  trait  of  character.  A 
mis-spelling  or  a  slip  in  the  grammar — if  habitual, 
is  a  part  of  the  writer’s  story — if  not,  is  a  comment 
on  the  text,  which  may  serve,  like  the  blot  of  a  tear, 
to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
written. — The  historian,  of  course,  is  not  fettered 
by  the  same  laws  as  the  editor.  He  is  bound  to 
pnxluce  the  substance  of  his  documents,  but  in  his 
own  form,  and  according  to  his  own  interpretation. 
He  may  translate  and  paraphrase: — the  editor 
must  be  exact  and  literaL” 

A  third  (and  cheap)  edition  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  re¬ 
markable  and  powerful  novel,  Alton  I^ke,  has 
been  published. 

The  Messrs.  CLsaa,  of  Edinburgh, have  puUished 
the  second  volume  of  Hengttenberg'n  Conuntniarg 
on  the  Revelation,  being  Val  KXVL  of  “The 
Foreign  Theological  Librarv.”  This  admirable 
series  has  loni; commanded  the  attention  of  Biblical 
and  Theological  students,  and  richly  deserves  all 
the  favor  that  has  been  shown  to  it,  comprising,  as 
it  does,  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  orthodox 
German  Divines,  in  Biblical  Critici.sm  and  Hermen¬ 
eutics,  and  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History.” 

Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  d'Oberkirch,  Countess 
de  Moiitbrison.  Edited  by  her  Grandson,  the 
Count  de  Moiitbrison. 

“  If  these  volumes  have  no  other  valuable  quality 
to  recommend  them  to  public  attention,  they  have 
at  least  this — they  give  one  of  the  most  j'erfect  in¬ 
sights,  within  the  scope  of  general  resiling,  into  the 
system  of  the  old  rfgime,  and  the  leas  familiar,  but 
not  less  interesting,  etiipiette  practised  at  the  l>etty 
courts  of  the  German  iVincipalities.’ 

Of  forthcoming  works,  we  have  heard  that  it  is 
likelv  the  University  of  Oxford  will  undertake  the 
publication  of  the  new  edition  of  Bingham’s  “  An¬ 
tiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,”  which  we  an¬ 
nounced  some  time  since  as  being  in  preparation  by 
the  author’s  great-great  grandson.  The  present  Mr. 
Bingham  is  an  able  scholar,  and  having  spent  many 
years  in  revising  this  new  edition  of  his  ancestor's 
famous  work,  the  University  will  do  well  to  bring 
his  labors  before  the  putdic  in  the  most  creditable 
and  complete  manner  possible. 

AxmcAX  ri'Bur.wioxs. 

Messrs.  Roskst  CAXTxa  <k  Baoniixs  have  pub¬ 
lished,  during  the  month,  a  line  edition  of  the  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Robert  and  James  A.  Haldane,  of  which 
the  Eclectic  Review  speaks  so  highly  in  our  present 
number.  We  copiea  also  the  notice  of  the  Atke- 
nceum  in  our  last,  highly  eulogizing  the  work.  The 
Brititk  Jianner  pronounces  it  a  work  without  a 
parallel  in  the  language.  It  lias  so  many  points  of 
interest,  both  personal  and  historical,  tliat  this  em¬ 
phatic  praise  will  be  likely  to  be  re-copied  by  the 
American  reader. 

Earlswood,  or  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  Angli¬ 
can  Church,  a  tale  for  the  times,  by  Charlotte  Au- 
ley,  author  of  Miriam,  Influence,  Ac.  Mias  Anley 


ranks  as  one  of  the  best  and  moat  felicitous  of  the 
popular  school  of  religions  novelists.  Her  “  Mir¬ 
iam  ”  was  a  work  of  genius  and  power.  The  pres¬ 
ent,  more  decidedly  evangelical,  is  not  without  the 
same  traits  of  descriptive  and  logical  power.  As  a 
story,  it  has  great  attractiveness  and  merit 

The  Scots  Worthies:  a  handsome  8vo.  reprinted 
from  a  venerable  and  popular  Scottish  work,  giv¬ 
ing  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  most  eminent 
Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Ministers,  and  others  who 
testified  or  suffered  for  the  cause  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  to  the  year  1688,  by  John  Howie 
of  Lochgoin.  It  is  a  kind  of  counterpart  of  Pox’s 
Book  of  Martyi^  and  has  enjoyed  an  unparalleled 
popularity  in  Scotland.  It  is  replete  with  interest, 
and  its  tnq^c  incidents  are  all  the  more  affecting  for 
the  sincere  and  quaint  manner  in  which  they  are 
narrated.  It  is  plentifully  illustrated,  and  holding 
an  iin[K>rtaat  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  will  have  value  to  the  scholar  and  the 
religious  reader  alike. 

Gray’s  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church  Yard,  with 
other  Poems,  lieautifully  illustrated.  To  every 
stanza  of  the  Elegy  there  is  a  characteristic  illustra¬ 
tion,  finely  engraved,  and  in  the  best  keeping  with 
the  calm  and  meditative  spirit  of  this  incomparable 
|K>em.  It  is  a  work  which  no  eulogy  can  exalt ;  its 
place  as  the  gem  of  the  language,  has  long  been  fixed. 

A  new  volume  of  that  ailmirable  expository 
work,  Hilton’s  Daily  Bible  Reading^  embracing 
the  prophetic  portion  of  the  Bible,  and  completing 
the  Old  Testament.  The  favor  with  which  this 
work  has  been  received  is  an  indication  which  an 
examination  fully  justifies  of  its  great  ability  and 
its  general  spirit. 

J.  S.  REnriEiD,  Nos.  110  and  112  Nassau,  has 
issued  a  moet  valuable  historical  work — Ancient 
Egypt  Under  the  Pharaohs,  by  John  Kendrick, 
A. Si.,  in  2  vols.  I'imo.  It  essays  to  methodize  and 
condense  ito  a  continuous  narrative,  all  the  results 
of  F.gyptian  explorations  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  to  reproduce,  in  the  light  of  modern  investiga¬ 
tions,  ancient  Egypt  as  it  really  was.  When  the 
amount  and  elaborate  and  recondite  nature  of  these 
explorations  is  considered,  the  stretch  of  time 
through  which  they  extend,  and  the  extraordinary 
revelations  which  they  have  been  made  to  yield,  it 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  task  of  reducing  them 
to  order,  and  constructing  from  them  a  eoinple’.j 
system  of  Egyptian  life,  manners,  religion,  and  his¬ 
tory,  must  be  one  demanding  great  scholarship  aud 
skill.  It  has  here  been  done  thoroughly  and  satis¬ 
factorily.  Conflicting  testimonies  have  been  can¬ 
didly  weighed,  and  where  but  little  was  known,  it 
is  frankly  acknow  ledged.  The  good  judgment,  sin¬ 
cere  and  scholarly  love  of  truth  aud  comprehen¬ 
siveness  with  which  the  work  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  author,  and 
supply  a  long- felt  and  important  want  We  per¬ 
ceive  tliat  the  same  office  is  to  lie  performed  for  the 
undigested  explorations  aud  results  of  research  in 
Syria.  This  too  will  be  an  invaluable  accession  to 
our  best  style  of  literature.  Mr.  Redfield  deserves 
credit  for  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  so  valuable 
a  work  has  been  given  to  the  .American  public. 

Comparative  Physiognomy,  or  Resemblance  Be¬ 
tween  Men  and  Animals,  by  James  W.  Redfield, 
M.D.,  is  the  title  of  another  of  Mr.  Redeield’s  pub- 
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and  with  an  air  of  candor  which  leavea  the  reader 
but  little  room  to  doubt  their  accuracj. 

“  Aunt  Phillis’s  Cabin,  or  Southern  Life  as  It  Is,” 
bj  Mrs.  Eastman.  Mrs.  E  is  a  rerj  sprightly  wri¬ 
ter.  Her  descriptions  are  lively  and  pictures^e, 
and  her  management  of  dialogue  artistic.  The 
scope  of  her  work  will  be  understood  when  it  is 
stated  that  it  is  a  professed  replication  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  book,  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin." 

“The  r>ew  Drop,”  a  tribute  of  affection,  a  neatly 
illustrated  annual  for  1863,  well  adapted,  both  by 
its  elegant  appearance  and  genial  contents,  for  its 
pleasant  office. 

Mr.  Stiles’ “  Austria  in  1848-9,”  originally  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Haepkes,  is  styled  a  sensible  and  re¬ 
liable  work,  by  the  Literary  Gazette. 

The  poems  of  James  Russell  Lowell  are  patro¬ 
nizingly  commended  by  the  Literary  Gazette,  which 
closes  its  notice  with  these  condescending  words ; — 
“Admiring  the  high  moral  tone  pervading  Mr. 
Lowell’s  writings,  and  perceiving  that  he  has  true 
poetic  spirit,  we  have  refrained  from  dwelling  on 
the  many  faults  which  he  displays  in  common  with 
most  young  authors.  With  less  inflated  thought, 
simpler  language,  and  more  condensed  utterance, 
Mr.  Lowell  might  take  a  high  place  among  Ameri¬ 
can  poets.” 

Jones's  “  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Electric  Tele¬ 
graph,”  originally  published  by  Puteam,  is  warmly 
commended  by  the  Literary  Gazette. — “  With  great 
minuteness  every  step  of  the  wonderful  invention  is 
traced,  and  the  successive  improvements  described. 
The  chief  value  of  the  work  in  this  country  will  l>e 
found  in  its  copious  statistical  information,  few  facts 
relating  to  the  progress  or  present  state  of  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  escaping  full  treatment  by 
the  painstaking  compiler.” 

A  collected  edition  of  Elihu  Burritt’s  works  has 
been  issued. 

Mr.  Headley's  “  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon”  has  been 
published  in  the  series  entitled  “  Readable  Books.” 
it  is  spoken  of  by  the  Critic  thus: — “Its  avowed 
purpose  is  to  give  a  history  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
of  Napoleon — to  detail  its  heroism  and  valor,  its 
sufferings  ami  hardships,  and  to  plead  its  claims  to 
a  good  name  in  the  world's  history.  The  battles  of 
Napoleon  are  traced  with  a  real  Napoleonic  parti¬ 
ality,  and,  by  watching  the  narrative,  we  find  how 
the  glory  of  I'Empire  and  the  perfidy  of  England 
and  the  goodness  of  Napoleon  are,  with  the  author, 
facts  of  the  truth  of  which  he  would  convince  the 
English  public.” 

Lord  John  Russell's  promised  Life  of  Moore,  in 
ten  volumes,  excels  great  expectation*.  Apropos 
of  this  costly  and  elaborate  work,  the  Critic  maxes 
this  statement; — “Messrs.  D  Appleton  and  Co.,  of 
New  York,  have  offered  300/  for  the  early  copy  of 
Tom  Moore’s  Lettert  and  Joamaht,  now  in  course  of 
editing  by  our  Lonl  John  Russell,  and  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  our  Messrs.  Ixmgoian.  The  latter  are  re- 

Cirted  to  have  given  three  thousand  pounds  to 
oore’s  widow  for  her  husband's  papers,  without 
speaking  of  his  Lordship’s  remuneration,  which 
probably  will  not  be  much  leas  than  a  year’s  salary 
as  Prime  Minister.  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  C*!. 
expect  the  whole  for  three  hundred.  Lucky  Ameri¬ 
can  pablishers !” 


lications.  It  is  a  remarkably  curious  and  enter- 
tiuning  work,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
theory  it  upholds.  The  humorous  manner  in 
which  its  facts  are  stated  often  makes  the  reader 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  system  be  not  an  elab¬ 
orate  piece  of  irony.  The  resemblances  the  author 
detects  between  the  different  races  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals  are  sometimes  very  ingenious  and  acute.  The 
work  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  will  well  repay  a 
perusal.  It  is  evidently  the  result  of  great  labor 
and  obeervation,  and  is  fruitful  of  suggestion. 

Mr.  PcTNAM  has  added  to  his  admirable  “  Lewis’ 
Monthly  Library,”  a  second  series  of  Home  and  So¬ 
cial  Philosophy,  extracted  from  Dickens’s  House¬ 
hold  Words;  Sicily,  a  Pilgrimage,  by  Henry  T. 
Tuckerman,  a  very  tasteful  and  pleasing  piece  of 
descriptive  writing;  Whims  and  Oddities,  by 
Thomas  Hood ;  The  Eagle  Pass,  or  Life  on  the  Bor¬ 
der,  by  Cora  Montgomery;  Further  Walks  and 
Talks  of  an  American  Farmer  in  England,  by  Fred¬ 
erick  Olmsted;  A  Book  for  a  Comer,  by  Leigh 
Hunt :  all  rea<lable  books,  of  more  than  a  passing 
value,  and  sold  for  25  cents  each. 

Messrs.  Lippincott,  Grambo  A  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
whose  list  comprises  some  of  the  most  valuable 
standard  works  in  literature,  medical  science,  and 
general  reading,  have  lately  issued  a  very  neat  edi¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Cockburo’s  “  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,”  a 
work  whose  praise  has  been  rejieatedly  echoed  in 
the  articles  which  we  have  republished  in  the 
Eclectic.  There  is  scarcely  any  recent  biographical 
work  which  has  been  so  genially  welcom^  by  the 
press  and  the  public  as  this.  Jeffrey’s  history  is,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  the  history  of  British  literature 
for  the  last  half  century.  The  originator,  and, 
during  its  most  influential  era,  the  editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Eevieu),  he  was  virtually  the  father  of 
that  extraordinary  development  of  literature  of 
which  the  Edinburgh  was  the  forerunner  and  high¬ 
est  exemplar — journalism.  His  critical  labors  liad 
exerted  also  an  immeasurable  influence  upon  the 
literary  character  of  his  age,  and  were  uniformly 
and  powerfully  put  forth  on  the  side  of  some  good 
taste,  purity  of  morals,  simplicity  of  style,  and  ele¬ 
vated,  manly  views.  His  character  was  peculiarly 
upright,  sincere,  and  genial,  exemplifying  in  his  life 
the  principles  to  which  he  endeavors  to  conform  < 
the  literature  of  the  age.  A  long,  eminent  career, 
a  noble  and  in^nuous  character,  singularly  amia¬ 
ble  personal  traits,  and  the  mark  of  great  achieve¬ 
ments,  give  to  his  biography  an  interest  and  value 
whidi  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  The  manner 
in  which  the  picture  is  drawn  is  exceedingly  at¬ 
tractive,  affectionate,  discriminative,  and  complete. 
It  is  a  work  from  whose  circulation  in  this  country 
we  may  expect  much  good. 

“Autobiography  of  a  New  Churchman,  or  Inci¬ 
dents  and  Observations  Connected  with  the  Life  of 
John  A.  Little,”  is  a  very  ingennons,  frank,  and 
life-like  picture  of  an  humble,  sincere  man,  who,  bom 
a  Quaker,  became  a  Swedenborgian.  It  sets  forth 
the  peculiarities  of  that  faith  in  a  simple,  practical 
light 

“The  Mormons,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,”  by  Lieut  Gunnison. 
By  far  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  view  of 
the  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mormons  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  author  was  an  engineer,  and  en¬ 
joyed  exeellent  opportunities  for  observation.  His 
atatementa  are  dearly  and  dispaaaionately  made. 


